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Freperic was now upon the point of taking the 
field, and thereby anticipating the designs of his 
enemies; being of opinion, as he wrote himself 
to the King of England, that it was more pru- 
dent prevenire quam prevenirt.* Before, how- 
ever, he did so, he, published at Berlin, “ A 
Declaration of the motives, which have obliged 


* Memoirs by’ Horace Walpole Earl of Orford 
VOL. II. B 
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his majesty the King of Prussia, to prevent the 
designe of the Court of Vienna.” In this docu- 
ment, Frederic inveighed against the ambition of 
the empress queen, and dwelt much upon her 
secret designs against the independence of the 
princes of the empire. He also declared, that 
the liberties of the Germanic body should only 
be buried in the same grave with Prussia; and 
concluded by calling Heaven to witness, that 
having sought for peace in vain, by every means 
in his power, he was at length forced to take up 
arms, in order to dissipate a conspiracy, which 
had been formed against his possessions and his 
crown.* 

One evening, at a great supper, the King 
of Prussia whispered to Mitchell, the Eng- 
lish minister at Berlin, that he wished him to 
come to him at three o’clock on the following 
morning. When he arrived, he carried him to 
his camp, and told him that there were in ita 
hundred thousand men, setting out at that in- 
stant they knew not whither; and bade him write 
to his master, that he was going to defend his 
majesty’s dominions and his own.t At the same 
time, he ordered his envoy at the court of Dres- 
den, to demand a passage for the Prussian troops, 
which were on their march towards Bohemia, 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
+ Memoirs by Horace Walpole Karl of Orford. 
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through the electorate of Saxony. ‘The feeble 
King of Poland remonstrated at this demand, 
but as he had not a sufficient force on foot to 
resist it, his remonstrances were not attended 
to. It was peculiarly necessary for the views 
of Frederic, not only to obtain a passage for his 
troops through Saxony, but also to retain the 
command of that country, the rulers of which, 
he was well aware, were thoroughly ill-disposed 
towards him; and would therefore take the first 
opportunity of cutting off his retreat, should his 
Bohemian expedition prove unsuccessful. 

While the King of Poland was formalizing, 
respecting the terms upon which the Prussian 
monarch was to pass through his dominions, the 
latter had actually entered them at the head of 
alarge army. ‘This he divided into three sepa- 
rate corps, which were to march by different 
roads, and rendezvous near Dresden.* ‘The 
right wing, commanded by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, took its route from Magdeburg, by 
Halle, Leipsic, and Freyberg ; the centre, which 
was conducted by the king in person, marched 
along the left side of the Elbe, by Wittemberg, 
Torgau, and Meissen ; and the left wing, led by 
the Duke of Bevern, marched from the neigh- 
bourhood of Frankfort on the Oder, through 
Lusatia, along the right bank of the Elbe. 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
B 2 
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These different bodies of men set out on their 
march on the 29th of August *, and found them- 
selves reunited, in the neighbourhood of Dres- 
den, on the 6th of September. During his march, 
Frederic disseminated copics of a manifesto, to 
the same effect as his former declaration. t = 
At the same time with the king’s invasion of 
Saxony, Marshal Schwerin, who had the com- 
mand of the army of Silesia, had received orders 
to penetrate into Bohemia, by the circle of 
Koenigsgratz.{ This bold and able veteran 
appears to have been animated with all the fire 
of'a young soldier ; at least such are the senti- 
ments, which breathe through the following let- 
ter, written only a few months before this time ; 
in which he feelingly laments the prospect, of 
his not having any opportunity of serving an- 
other campaign.  IT*ate, however, reserved for 
him that which he desired, and awarded to 
him, besides, a glorious death upon the field of 
honour. The letter is addressed to Marshal 
Keith, between whom and himself a most affec- 
tionate friendship appears to have existed, and is 
dated Frankfort on the Oder, 17th April 1756. 


‘© In answer, my dear marshal, to the letter of 
the 10th, with which you have honoured me, 


* 1756. 
+ Gillies’ View of the Reign of Frederic II. 
¢ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ang par Frederic II, 
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I must tell you, that I have decided upon not 
going to drink the waters at Carlsbad this year. 
I think, at my age, it is hardly worth the trouble 
or expense for me to make this journey, though 
I have always found they did me good; and 
that certain rheumatisms, I have contracted 
during the last hard winter, rather require such 
a step. As the war no longer appears to me 
near at hand, I begin to despair of having an 
opportunity of making another campaign, though 
my wish for it is so great. For at the age ot 
seventy-two, and after fifty-six years of service, 
one cannot reasonably count much longer upon 
oneself; and the campaigns, which in our ser- 
vice we must look to, above all when one pre- 
fers one’s duty to one’s case, demand a vigorous 
state of health. 


* * + * s * wt 


« T remain your excellency’s very humble and 
obedient servant, 
« C. pE ScHWERIN.” 


He writes again to Marshal Keith on the 
21st of August 1756, having just taken the 
command of the troops destined to serve under 
him, and who were established at Neisse in 
Silesia :— ‘‘ I entreat you to send me from time 
to time, when your military operations may per- 
mit it, any welcome news of yoursclf; and I 
will send you nine in return, I must expect 

BS 
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to meet with enemies superior to me in strength : 
God will assist me to resist their attacks ; and 
I trust always to do my duty, to sustain the 
glory of the king’s troops, and to die like a 
brave man. Adieu.” 

On the 3d of September, writing still from 
Neisse, he thus describes his own situation, 
and that of the army opposed to him, which 
was commanded by Piccolomini, an Italian 
officer of merit in the Austrian service : —“ I am 
now occupied in collecting the troops in this 
neighbourhood ; and in this position I shall 
wait for the king’s orders, and see what counte- 
nance the Austrians will put on, when they hear 
the unexpected news of our master’s enterprise. 
Thus far, they appear to me not quite to know 
what steps to take; and the almost daily vari- 
ations in the positions they occupy, seem to 
indicate, that they have not yet made up their 
minds, upon the plan of their future opera- 
tions.” * 

As the King of Prussia advanced in his march 
towards Dresden, the fears of the court of the 
King of Poland, and especially of his minister 
Count Bruhl, who knew himself to be peculi- 
arly obnoxious to Frederic, redoubled. It was 
at length determined to collact all the troops 


* These extracts are from the MS. Correspondence of 
Marshal Keith. e 
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that could be got together, amounting to about 
12,000 men, and to fix them in the strong 
natural camp of Pirna. ‘ Pirna,” to use the 
words of the King of Prussia, “ is a position, 
which nature has taken pleasure to form into a 
sort of fortress; to the strength of which art 
can add nothing. On the east side of this 
position, the Elbe flows between rocks, which, 
by contracting its bed, make the stream more 
rapid. The right of the Saxon army was defended 
by the little fortress of Sonnenstcin, near the 
Elbe. In the valley, at the foot of these rocks, 
is placed the town of Pirna, from which the 
camp takes its name. ‘The front, towards the 
north, extends to the hill of Kohlberg, which 
makes a sort of’ bastion to the fortification ; and 
before which there is a ravine nearly eighty 
feet deep, which is continued to the left, and 
thus surrounds the camp, and stretches to the 
fort of Kocnigstein. From the Kohlberg, which 
forms a sort of angle, a chain of rocks, of which 
the Saxons occupied the tops, extends towards 
the west, and only terminates on the bank of 
the Elbe at Koenigstein. The Saxons, too 
feeble in numbers to fill the circle of this camp, 
which presented on all sides inaccessible rocks, 
contented themselves with guarding the ap- 
proaches to it, which, though difficult in them. 
selves, were the only ones by which their position 
could be attacked. They, therefore, in those 
B 4 
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places formed redoubts, and placed palisades 
and chevaux-de-frises, for which they had plen- 
tiful materials in the immense forests of pines, 
with which the summits of the mountains are 
covered. This camp, one of the very strongest 
in Kurope, having been examined in detail, was 
decided to be impregnable; and as therefore 
famine could alone vanquish so many obstacles, 
it was resolved to blockade it strictly, and to 
prevent the Saxon troops from receiving provi- 
sions from the neighbourhood.’”’?* ‘This blockade 
the King of Prussia put into execution, imme- 
diately after he had taken possession of Dresden. 

This latter event, which took place without 
any resistance on the part of the Saxons, occurred 
on the 10th of September. I*rederic assumed 
the name of Protector of Saxony; and the 
people of Dresden seemed well disposed to 
receive him as such.t Being themselves rigid 
protestants, they were offended with the catholic 
bigotry of their own court; while Irederic’s 
attendance at the protestant church gained him 
all hearts: and these feelings were confirmed, 
by the winning manners of the king, and the 
exact discipline of his troops.{ In conformity 
with these feelings on the part of the Saxons, 
almost all the principal persons of the country, 

. «4 


* Frederic II., Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
t Memoirs by Horace Walpole Ear! of Orford. 
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as well as the magistrates of the town, attended 
the King of Prussia’s levees, and all were well 
received. The king kept an open table, to 
which many of the Saxons were invited. He 
also sent the civilest messages to the royal 
family, who, in return, asked him to dinner, and 
offered him the use of their chamberlains to 
attend upon him. He, however, declined profit- 
ing by these offers.* 

In the meanwhile, however, the King of 
Prussia neglected nothing, which might make 
his possession of Saxony as advantageous to 
himself as possible. He took from the arsenal 
all the artillery, and sent it to Magdeburg; and 
seized upon all those portions of the electoral 
revenues, which were found to be in the hands 
of the tax-gatherers. He also strictly forbid 
any intercourse to be held between the capital 
and the camp of Pirna. One cart alone was 
permitted to pass daily to the latter place, which 
contained the provisions, destined for the table 
of the King of Poland. 

It was important for the King of Prussia, to 
obtain possession of the original state papers, of 
which he already possessed copies, proving the 
treachery practised towards him by the court 
of Saxony. He therefore sent Marshal Keith 
to the archives in the palace, to seize them ; but 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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here the marshal met with an unexpected ob- 
stacle. The Queen of Poland*, had not accom- 
panied her husband to the camp of Pirna, but 
had remained behind at Dresden; and having 
been made aware of the intentions of Keith, de- 
termined to oppose them by every means in her 
power.t The measure she adopted to effect 
her end was that of intimidation. She told him, 
that nothing but force should enable him to 
obtain possession of the papers in question ; and 
observed to him, that as his master had given 
out that he would use no violence, all Europe 
would exclaim against the outrage; ‘“ and 
then,” added she, ‘* you will be the victim: de- 
pend upon it, your king is a man to sacrifice 
you to his own honour.” { These expostulations 
and threats had so much effect upon the mar- 
shal, that he sent for further orders, which were 
readily granted to him. He then possessed him- 
self of the desired documents; though the 
queen persisted long in sitting on the trunk 
containing the most material ones, and could 
only be prevailed upon to rise, when she was at 
length convinced, that force would be resorted 
to to compel her. : 

* Maria Josepha of Austria, eldest daughter of the Em- 
peror Joseph I. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams says of 
her, “ She is ugly beyond painting, and malicious beyond 


expression." 
+ Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XV. . 
+ Memoirs by Horace Walpole Earl of Orford. 
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No sooner were these papers in the posses- 
sion of Frederic, than he had them published, in 
his own justification. But though thus success- 
ful in obtaining possession of them, the manner 
in which the Queen of Poland had been treated, 
was more injurious to the Prussian cause, than 
the publication of the Saxon treachery was ser- 
viceable to it. This violence exercised towards 
a crowned head, the cruelty of which was ex- 
aggerated in all the different courts of Europe, 
by the ministers of the powers hostile to Fre- 
deric, did considerable harm to his interests; and 
this was especially the case in France. The 
dauphiness there was the daughter of the Queen 
ot Poland, and when she heard of her mother’s 
treatment, she fell at the feet of her father-in- 
law, Lewis the Fifteenth, and implored for jus- 
tice and revenge. This conduct produced an 
instantaneous effect. All other considerations 
were forgotten at Versailles, and France began 
to take an active part in a war, which was really 
so contrary to her true interests.* 

At the same time that Fredéric was thus 
taking possession of Dresden, contributions had 
been levied by his troops upon the city of 
Leipsic.t The magistrates remonstrated, but 
in vain; they were:pat in prison, and thus com- 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Voltaire, Siécle dc Louis XV. 
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pelled to pay what was required of them: and 
subsequently were obliged, during the whole of 
the Prussian occupation of Saxony, to pay all 
tolls, customs, and imposts, to receivers ap- 
pointed by his Prussian majesty. This was also 
the case throughout all the electoral dominions 
of the King of Poland; and as Frederic main- 
tained himself in possession of them, during the 
whole of the war we are now treating of, it may 
easily be conceived, what great pecuniary suc- 
cours he must have drawn from them.* 

In order, also, to make the revenues of Saxony 
more available for his purposes, Frederic caused 
a general revision to be made of the salaries of 
the various Saxon functionaries, which were 
universally curtailed. Thus, at the court of 
Dresden, there existed two persons of great con- 
sideration and importance in their different 
ways. The confessor of the queen, and the 
director ofthe opera. The former received a 
salary of 12,000 crowns, the latter of 15,000. 
T'rederic reduced them to 2000 crowns apiece. 
He also direeted the prodigious quantities of 
Dresden china, which were kept both at Dres- 
den and Meissen, to be sold. He scrupulously 
abstained, however, from touching any thing in 
the royal palace, or in the.magnificent picture 
gallery attached to it; though he was actus- 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic LI. 
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tomed to pay frequent visits to the latter, for 
the purpose of admiring the treasures of art 
contained within its walls. He did not, how- 
ever, extend his protection to the palace of 
Count Bruhl, to whom he bore a peculiar anti- 
pathy. The house and gardens of that minister 
suffered severely, during the Prussian occupation 
of Dresden.* It was, undoubtedly, a master- 
stroke of policy and decision, thus to turn the 
resources of an enemy against himself; and if 
we wish to find an ample justification of the 
measure, we have only to look at the terrific 
league, which was now formed, for the ex- 
press purpose of annihilating Frederic and his 
kingdom.t 

In order to assure the continued possession 
of the electorate of Saxony to his troops, the 
King of Prussia proceeded to fortify the town 
of Torgau. He placed in it the cannons which 
he had taken from the other towns of Saxony ; 
and obliged the inhabitants and the neighbour- 
ing peasants, paying them, however, for their 
labour, to assist in forming the works. At 
Torgau, the military chest was deposited ; the 
commissariat of the Prussian army was also 
established there ; and the contributions of the 
neighbouring countsy were received and appro- 
priated.} 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Ibid. t Ibid. 
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When intelligence reached Vienna of the 
occupation of Saxony by Frederic, the Aulic 
Council of the emperor declared him a disturber 
of the public peace, and a rebel. ‘It was, 
however,” as Voltaire observes, ‘difficult to 
make this declaration effectual against a prince, 
who had nearly 150,000 soldiers at his orders, 
and who already passed for the greatest general 
in Europe. He answered the sentence of the 
Aulic Council by a battle, which took place 
between him and the Austrian army, which he 
had gone in pursuit of to the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia, near a village called Lowositz.”’ * 

The Austrians had collected and put in motion 
two armies; the larger one, consisting of 60,000 
men, and commanded by Field-marshal Braun, 
assembled near Kolin in Bohemia; the smaller 
one, of 80,000, under the command of Picco- 
lomini, was stationed in Moravia, and, as has 
been before mentioned, was opposed to that of 
Marshal Schwerin.t Upon hearing of the ad- 
vance of Braun and his troops, whose object 
was the relief of the Saxon camp at Pirna, Fre- 
deric confided the blockade to the Margrave 
Charles of Brandenburgh, and advanced with 
24,000 troops, which had previously been con- 


* Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XV. 

+ Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. — 
Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. — Grimoard, 
Tableau du Regne de Frederic le Grand. 
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fided to the command of Marshal Keith as an 
army of observation, across the frontier of Bo. 
hemia, in order to arrest their progress. He 
came in sight of the enemies, encamped in the 
plain of Lowositz, on the last day of September. 
The next morning the village of Lowositz, and 
the surrounding objects, to use the words of 
Frederic, “ were seen as through a crape,”’ in 
consequence of a heavy fog. This, however, 
did not prevent the King of Prussia from rang- 
ing his army in battle array, between the heights 
of Lobosch and Radositz. Braun, on the other 
hand, placed his troops, so that, on their right, 
they extended to Lowositz, and on the left, 
stretched into the plain as far as Tzischowitz. 
The encounter commenced, by the left wing 
of the Prussian army driving the Austrian pan- 
dours from the vineyards about Lowositz, in 
which they had posted themselves. Frederic 
allows himself, that he imagined the Austrians 
intended to retreat, and that they had, with this 
view, placed the light troops about Lowositz, 
in order to occupy the Prussians, and prevent 
their following them. When, however, about 
eleven o’clock, the fog cleared off, he dis- 
covered his error. The Prussian heavy artil- 
lery had been for sgme time previously cannon- 
ading the Austrian cavalry, under the im- 
pression, that it was only the rear guard of 
the retreating army. Frederic, also, still with 
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the notion of having to do only with a rear 
guard, had made his cavalry form at the foot 
of the hill, and then charge that of the enemy, 
who were thrown into disorder by the impetus 
of the shock. As, however, the Prussians ad- 
vanced in their pursuit, they found both their 
flanks exposed to the fire of the Austrian bat- 
teries; and were obliged, in consequence, to 
retire to their original position. This con- 
vinced the king, that the whole army of Braun 
was opposed to him. Before, however, he 
could decide in his mind what step to take, the 
gallantry of his cavalry had urged them to make 
another charge, in which they were again suc- 
cessful. So great was their impetuosity, that 
having overthrown all obstacles to their course, 
and regardless of the batteries, which played 
upon them, they advanced, till they found them- 
selves stopped by a vast ditch, which protected 
the imperial infantry. Here they were met by 
the fire of sixty pieces of cannon, which forced 
them to return to their position at the foot of 
the hill. This, however, they did in good order, 
and without being pursued. 

Marshal Braun now finding, that the onset of 
the Prussians was likely to become general, de- 
termined to forestal them, and to make the 
attack himself with part of his infantry. With 
this view he dispatched twenty battalions, who 
took their way behind the village of Lowositz, 
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and so along the Elbe, till they were enabled to 
join the pandours, who still kept up an unequal 
contest in some parts of the vineyards. They 
then fell upon the Prussian left wing ; by whom, 
however, they were so warmly received, that 
they were obliged to retreat from vineyard to 
vineyard ; till at length, being compelled to de- 
scend into the plain, where they were pursued 
by the Prussians, some of the battalions were 
driven into the Elbe. A part also of the Aus- 
trian infantry retired into Lowositz, and taking 
possession of the houses, prepared to defend 
them. 

When intelligence of this movement was 
brought to the King of Prussia, he sent a de- 
tachment from his right wing, to reinforce the 
left. These attacked the village, the possession 
of which was vigorously contested ; but, at 
length, the valour of the Prussians overcame all 
obstacles. Having used all their ammunition, 
they charged with fixed bayonets into the place, 
and succeeded in driving from it the troops, 
who had taken possession of it; as well as 
nine fresh battalions, who had been sent to their 
assistance by Braun. This advantage concluded 
the battle. The left wing of the Austrians was 
so posted, as not to kyattackable by the Prussian 
troops ; and Braun, by a judicious movement of 
his troops, succeeded in covering his flying bat- 
talions from any lengthened pursuit. Night now 

VOL. I. Cc 
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came on, and Braun retreated across the Eger, 
destroying the bridges as he passed ; and re- 
occupied his former camp of Budin. The King 
of Prussia passed the night on the field of 
battle.* 

The first intelligence of this battle, which 
reached Berlin, was conveyed in a note from 
Frederic to his mother, the queen dowager, 
which contained only the following words : — 
‘“ October ist. This day I gave battle to the 
Austrians. Great generalship was displayed on 
both sides, and the fate of the day was doubtful 
for some hours; but at last it pleased God to 
give us the victory.” Marshal Keith, who com- 
manded under the king in this action, distin- 
guished himself greatly ; as did also Lieutenant- 
General Kleist, who, though suffering under 
wounds, of which he afterwards died, refused 
to quit his horse, till the event of the day was 
decided. t 

It is related of a common soldier, on this occa- 
sion, that being mortally wounded, and in the 
agomies of death, he asked, whether the king 
was safe, and how the battle went? Being an- 
swered that the king was well, and the battle 
won, he said, ‘“* Now, then, it is a pleasure to 
die ;" and so expired. se. 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
4 Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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The combat of Lowositz can, however, hardly 
be reckoned among the Prussian victories, as 
the loss of the two armies was so very nearly 
equal; that of the Prussians being 3200 killed 
and wounded, and of the Austrians 3000, in 
addition to which, the latter lost four pieces of 
cannon and three standards; hardly any pri- 
soners being taken on either side. And yet if 
we judge of this battle by its effects, we shall, 
undoubtedly, be inclined to give the palm of 
success to the Prussians; for it was to it exclu- 
sively, that the subsequent capitulation of the 
Saxons at Pirna was owing. 

From the moment the battle of Lowositz had 
taken place, the whole attention of Frederic was 
directed, to preventing the Austrians from ap- 
proaching the Saxon camp.* With this inten- 
tion, he extended his posts along the whole line 
of country, by which Braun could possibly 
attempt to march to their relief; and even em- 
ployed a part of his army in Bohemia for the 
same purpose. The imperial general, after one 
or two vain attempts to join the Saxons, gave 
up the attempt; and it was then determined 
that the Saxons should leave their entrench- 
ments, which were now, from the famine which 
raged among theraebecome almost untenable, 
and endeavour to force their way through the 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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Prussian troops; while, at the same moment, 
the imperial army was to advance to meet them. 
This project was intended to take effect on the 
11th of October, but the heavy rains, which fell 
on that day, obliged the allies to defer the exe- 
cution of it till the following one.* 

Frederic employed this time in strengthening 
his posts upon the Elbe. On the 12th, the 
Saxons commenced their march. It was ar- 
ranged that they should pass the river Eger 
below Koenigstein, and afterwards the Elbe, 
having first driven off the Prussians, who guarded 
it; while a simultancous attack from Braun, on 
the other side of the river, was to operate as a 
diversion upon the Prussians, who would thus 
be obliged to defend their front and rear at the 
same moment. Various obstacles, however, op- 
posed themselves to the success of this plan. 
The ground on the right bank of the Elbe con- 
sists of high mountains, intersected by deep nar- 
row ravines, full of holes and quagmires, and 
therefore exceedingly unfavourable to the march 
of an army; especially when, as in the present 
instance, these passages were defended by hos- 
tile troops. At length, after severe sufferings, 
and the labour of constructing a bridge, which 
occupied many hours, the Saxons succeeded in 
crossing the Elbe; but they did it at the ex. 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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pense of the loss of their heavy artillery, the 
bridge having broken under it. They then at- 
tempted to form into some order, at the foot of 
the mountain called the Lilienstein; but so 
narrow was the space, that they were unable to 
succeed in this, but were obliged to encamp 
themselves, as they could, in a confused manner. 
Here another disappointment awaited their 
leader Count Rutowsky, in the intelligence he 
received, that Marshal Braun had failed in his 
attempt to effect a junction with them. Braun 
had advanced towards Schandau, where, meet- 
ing with the Prussian detachment, undcr the 
command of General Lestewitz, whose position 
he found it impossible to force, and being, be- 
sides, ignorant of the country through which he 
had to penetrate, he had been obliged to retire 
towards Bohemia, after sustaining some loss.* 

Meanwhile the Prussians had taken _posses- 
sion of the camp the Saxons had abandoned, 
and, pursuing the fugitive army, took prisoners 
the rear-guard, and obtained possession of their 
baggage and artillery. 

The King of Poland had retreated into the 
fortress of Kocnigstein; where, attended only by 
two soldiers of his guards, and a few of' his 
courtiers, he awaited the decision of the victor. 


* Grimoard, Tableau du Regne de Frederic le Grand. 
Cc 3 
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His army at the same time, encamped under 
the Lilienstein, was suffering all the horrors of 
famine, without tents or baggage, or even am- 
munition. Under these circumstances, a capi- 
tulation was all that remained for them; and to 
obtain by it whatever terms the conqueror, in 
his mercy, might think proper to allow. Ac- 
cordingly, negotiations were opened, with the 
consent of Augustus, who was himself most 
anxious to escape into Poland. Frederic had 
taken up his residence at Struppen, (where, dur- 
ing the occupation of the camp of Pirna by the 
Saxons, the head quarters of the King of Poland 
had been placed,) from whence he dictated the 
terms of the capitulation. By these, the officers 
recovered their liberty, upon their promise of 
not serving again against the Prussians, during 
the course of the present war; but the whole 
of the rest of the army were obliged to take 
the oath of allegiance to Frederic, and were 
either formed at once into regiments with Prus- 
sian colours, or incorporated in the regiments 
already existing of that army. 

This proceeding did not, however, prove so 
advantageous to the Prussian cause as had been 
hoped; for so steady was the attachment of 
the Saxons to their unfortunate sovereign and 
country, that the greater part of the troops thus 
amalgamated, found means to desert in a very 
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short time, and hastened to rejoin Augustus in 
Poland.* To this step they were also much 
incited by the emissaries of the Queen of Poland, 
who, as has been before mentioned, had re- 
mained at Dresden. Her conduct, in thus en- 
deavouring to recover for her husband the army, 
of which he had been forcibly deprived, was 
neither surprising nor blameable ; but the same 
can hardly be said, of the encouragement and 
persuasions she used, to induce the officers, who 
had been released, upon engaging not to serve 
again against the Prussians during the war, to 
break their promises, in which she was in many 
instances but too successful.t 

Augustus begged hard to have his guards 
restored to him, who were one of the finest 
corps in Europe; but Frederic replied, in the 
most insulting manner, “ that if he consented, 
the Saxon guards would undoubtedly serve 
against him again, and that he did not choose 
to have the trouble of taking them a second 
time.”’{ This harsh conduct towards a fallen 
sovereign, would appear, at first sight, unpardon- 
able; but when we reflect upon the knowledge 
Frederic had, of the bitter hostility ever enter- 
tained towards him by the Saxon government ; 
and consider that he,was also aware, that, at this 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
¢ Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XV. 
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very moment, a secret treaty was concluding 
between it and the empress queen, by which an 
engagement was entered into, to furnish the 
latter with four regiments of dragoons and two 
of hulans, we cannot be astonished, that he 
should have been anxious, to prevent its having 
any further power of doing him harm. Where 
these matters were not in question, he endea- 
voured to show civility to the Polish sovereign ; 
sending him back al] the standards, arms, &c. 
which had belonged to his troops; and offering 
him post-horses and an escort to conduct him 
and his suite to Warsaw. ‘This latter offer par- 
took undoubtedly, in some degree, of insulting 
politeness ; but at the same time was one, which 
the state of Augustus’s affairs obliged him most 
eagerly to accept of. The whole of this strange 
transaction, the only one of a military nature 
which took place between the Prussians and 
Saxons, during the course of the seven years’ 
war, concluded with the following letter from 
Frederic to Augustus : — 


“ Struppen, 18th of October 1756. 
‘© Sir, and my Brother, 


‘«‘ Since our affairs are now arranged, and 
that your majesty appears so anxious for your 
departure towards Poland, I have given, with- 
out delay, all the orders which you requested 
me, by the Major Zechwiz, to give ; and I now, 
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with all my heart, wish you a happy Journey. It 
will depend entirely upon your majesty’s own 
wishes, to choose what road you are pleased to 
take ; and if your majesty prefers not meeting 
any of my troops by the way, you have only to 
mention it to the Baron de Sporcken, in order 
that I may have them removed, according to 
your wishes. I cannot conclude without the 
most sincere assurances that, in spite of what I 
have found myself compelled to do in the pre- 
sent conjuncture of affairs, I shall ever fecl a 
most perfect friendship for your majesty; in 
proof of which I shall seize every opportunity 
of testifying to you, as well as to your royal 
family, how great is the interest I take in your 
happiness and prosperity. In the meanwhile, I 
shall always remain, with sentiments of the most 
distinguished esteem and the most perfect 
consideration, 
<s Sir, 
“ of your majesty 
“ the faithful brother, 
“ FEpERIc.”® 


The King of Prussia’s next step was, the taking 
possession of the whole of the King of Poland’s 
electoral dominions,.with the exception of the 
impregnable fortress of Koenigstein, to which 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
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he accorded neutrality during the war. He 
established himself for the winter at Dresden, 
and began to treat the electorate, which he pro- 
fessed, notwithstanding, to consider as only under 
his protection, as a conquered country. He 
transacted business constantly with the Saxon 
ministers ; informed himself of all the details 
of administration ; and went so far as to demand 
of the states, a reinforcement of 10,000 men for 
his army.* 

At the same time that the troops of the King 
of Prussia established themselves in their winter 
quarters in Saxony, those under the command 
of Marshal Schwerin, retired from their position 
near Koenigsgratz into Silesia. The marshal 
had been obliged to continue, during the whole 
campaign, in a state of inactivity, in conse- 
quence of the determination of Piccolomini, who 
was opposed to him, not to risk a battle. A 
few partial skirmishes only took place, which 
were, for the most part, to the advantage of the 
Prussians.t ‘The following letter from Marshal 
Schwerin to Marshal Keith will best explain 
the state of affairs, in this part of the theatre 
of war, towards the close of the campaign. 
It is dated from the Quarter-general at Augerd, 
18th October 1756. ‘ii 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II, 
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66 Sir, 

‘¢ T have duly received the letter, which your 
excellency did me the honour to write to me 
on the 4th of this month, and return you many 
thanks for the relation, you are good enough to 
make to me in it, of the glorious day of the 
ist of October.* I hope my congratulations 
upon this subject have already reached your 
excellency, and that you will believe in the 
interest I take in an event, which you had so 
considerable a part in. 

As my neighbour, Piccolomini, keeps himself 
closely shut up in his camp, in which he has 
intrenched himself to the teeth, he affords but 
rarely a slight occupation to my hussars. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Werner, of the regiment of 
Wethmar, whom I sent on the 16th to their 
rear, routed, with the 250 hussars he had with 
him, a party of 400 dragoons and fifty hussars. 
He pursued them beyond Reichenau, and, 
obliging them to pass over the bridge of the 
fortress, he forced a considerable number into 
the fossé, killed a good many more, and took 
some prisoners. On the other side, the Major 
Bajar, of the hussars of Wethmar, whom I had 
sent out to clear the frontier of pandours and 
hussars, who infested the neighbourhood of 


* The battle of Lowositz. 
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Frankenstein, detached a lieutenant with fifty . 
horsemen to scour the country. These met, 
during the night of the 14th and 15th, a party 
of sixty Austrian hussars, and fell upon them, 
without regarding a triple discharge from their 
carbines and pistols, with their sabres, killed 
many, and brought off ten men and eleven 
horses prisoners. We lost twelve horses in 
these skirmishes, and had about as many men 
wounded, but none killed; except, indeed, 
Lieutenant Roschenbar be so, respecting whom 
we do not yet know, whether he is killed or 
takenprisoner. 

‘¢T trust, my dear marshal, that you may have 
an uninterrupted continuance of happy events 
and great successes. 

« T remain, with sentiments of the highest 
consideration, 

‘Your excellency’s very humble, 
‘and very obedient servant, 
“C, De ScHwERIN.”* 


Shortly after writing this letter, Schwerin set 
out on his march towards Silesia. He was fol- 
lowed by some thousands of Hungarians, who 
were troublesome to his rear-guard. The mar- 
shal, who was not enduripg of such attacks, 


* From the MS. Correspondence of Field Marshal Keith. 
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put himself at the head of a part of his cavalry, 
fell upon the enemy, defeated them, and, having 
pursued them a considerable distance, resumed 
his march, which was no more interrupted.* 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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CHAPTER II. 


INDISPOSITION OF FRANCE TOWARDS PRUSSIA.— WAR DE- 
CLARED AGAINST PRUSSIA BY FRANCE, SWEDEN, ‘AND 
RUSSIA,— ARMY OF THE EMPIRE.—THE KING OF ENG- 
LAND UNFRIENDLY TO FREDERIC.— ATTEMPT TO POISON 
FREDERIC. — QUEEN OF POLAND'S INTRIGUES, — THE 
FORCES OF THE CONFEDERATES TAKE THE FIELD. — FRE- 
DERIC ENTERS BOHEMIA. — SKIRMISHES. —~ BATTLE OF 
PRAGUE.—— DEATH OF MARSHAL SCHWERIN. — AUSTRIAN 
ARMY IN PRAGUE. — BOMBARDMENT OF PRAGUE. — 
BATTLE OF KOLIN.— DEATH OF FREDERIC'S MOTHER. — 
CONFEDERACY AGAINST PRUSSIA.— FREDERICS LETTER 
TO THE MARQUIS D’ARGENS. 


Tue winter of 1756-1757 was occupied by the 
contending parties in great preparations for the 
ensuing campaign. ‘The invasion of Saxony by 
the Prussians, had caused an unusual sensation 
in Europe. Several courts were not aware of 
the reasons, which had led to it; others affected 
not to know them, in order to blame the more 
strongly the conduct of the King of Prussia. 
The King of Poland made complaints of the 
Prussian violence ; and his ambassadors exagge- 
rated the sufferings of Saxony. These clamours 
were re-echoed at Versailles, at Petersburgh, and 
throughout Europe. The King of France was 
already piqued, at the preference shown by the 
King of Prussia to the English alliance. At the 
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same time, the emissaries of Austria were en- 
gaged, in exciting the people of France to regard 
with complacency a German war; while the 
tears of the dauphiness, for the fate of her pa- 
rents, were made use of, to move Lewis to take 
vengeance upon the invaders of her native 
country. Thus solicited, the King of France 
determined upon sending an army into Ger- 
many, and only suspended the execution of this 
resolution, in order to give it the colour of a 
natural and plausible pretext.* 

M. de Broglio, ambassador from France in 
Saxony, received orders to furnish this, by giv- 
ing occasion to the Prussians to insult him in 
his diplomatic capacity. The commission with 
which he was thus charged, was the occasion of 
his singular conduct, while the Saxons were 
blockaded at Pirna. He remained at Dresden, 
and affected to wish several times to pay visits 
to the King of Poland at Struppen. He tried 
to force the Prussian soldiers employed in the 
blockade, in order to occasion their resisting 
him with violence. He endeavoured, without 
success, to pass the chain of sentinels: they 
opposed to him, whenever he made the attempt, 
so much politeness, united with so much firm- 
ness, that he could neither get to the King of 
Poland, nor find a pretext, however slight, to 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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enable the government of France to quarrel 
with Prussia. This irritated the court of Ver- 
sailles, who, without farther delay or circumlo- 
cution, sent away from Paris M. de Knyphausen, 
the Prussian plenipotentiary, and recalled M. de 
Valori, who exercised the same office from 
France at Berlin. These measures obliged the 
King of Prussia, when he returned from Bohe- 
mia to Dresden, to signify to M. de Broglio, 
that, in the present state of the relations between 
the two countries, it was no longer proper for a 
French ambassador, to be® resident in the same 
town with himself. Broglio received this inti- 
mation with considerable haughtiness, but was 
not the less immediately compelled to obey it, 
and to commence his journey to Warsaw. 

Every circumstance, at this moment, con- 
curred to plunge France into the war with Prus- 
sia, and to make her a principal actor in the 
bloody scenes, which were about to take place 
in Germany. In addition to those already enu- 
merated, the elevation of the Abbé de Bernis, 
the author of the Austrian alliance, to the post 
of minister for foreign affairs, was not the least 
important. While to this must be added, that, 
partly from the successful intrigues of the im- 
perial emissaries, and partly from the love of 
novelty in a people greedy of change, the union 
with Austria had become exceedingly popular 
throughout France. The consequence of all 
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these things was, that instead of France supply- 
ing to the empress queen, as she was obliged by 
the treaty, an auxiliary force of 24,000 men, she 
sent an army amounting to 100,000 across the 
Rhine, early in the spring. Not content, also, 
with her own exertions, she incited the senate 
of Sweden, over whom she had great power, to 
enter into the coalition against Prussia; in spite 
of the ties of blood and friendship, which united 
the sovereign of that country to Frederic. In 
vain Adolphus Frederic II. and his queen 
Ulrica, sister of the Prussian monarch, endea- 
voured to prevent such a decision. The senate 
of Sweden was at this time all-powerful, and 
was ruled by the faction of the “ Hats,” * who 
were devoted to France and Russia. An army 
of Swedes, in consequence, took the field against 
Prussia, in the month of March of this year. t 
Nor were the insinuations of the imperial 
negotiators against Prussia, less successful at 
Petersburgh, than they had been at Versailles. 
The natural dislike of the Empress Elizabeth 
for the King of Prussia, was a good foundation 
for them to work upon; but their most effica- 
cious argument was, the promise of a subsidy of 
* The senate of Sweden was divided between the partics 
called “ The Hats,” and ‘‘ The Caps,” who successively, for 
many years, ruled, or rather misruled, both king and coun- 
try; till Gustavus the Third re-established the royal authority 


in 1772. 
+ L’ Art de verifier les Dates. 
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2,000,000 of crowns. This was the identical 
sum paid over by France to Austria, according 
to the stipulations of the treaty between these 
two powers; and Austria, by transferring it to 
Russia, induced the latter court to declare war 
against Prussia.* . 
Meanwhile, the ministers of the empress 
queen, at Ratisbon, excited the impcrial diet to 
take a part in the approaching contest. In this 
they were supported by the French agents, 
whose menaces so intimidated that assembly, 
that they consented to whatever was demanded 
of them. It was in consequence decided, that 
the empire should raise an army to act against 
the Prussian monarch; and that the command 
of this force should be intrusted to the Prince 
of Hildbourghausen, who was also a field mar- 
shal in the Austrian service. It was even pro- 
posed by the party of the empress queen, that 
the Kings of Prussia and England should be 
placed under the ban of the empire. To this 
it was replied by others, that, though formerly, 
the Elector of Bavaria had incurred this censure, 
it was not till he had been defeated in the battle 
of Blenheim ; and that, therefore, it might be 
wiser to wait till the army of the empire had 
obtained a similar victory over the sovereigns in 
question. t What, however, prevented this rash 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic IT. 
t+ Ibid. 
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step from being taken, was the representations 
of the court of France, who felt that such an 
unusual measure might greatly compromise the 
dignity of all those, who were parties to it. 

When the army of the empire began to col- 
lect, it presented something of the appearance, 
which must have belonged to the uncouth as- 
semblages of the early crusaders. With the 
exception of the contingents of Bavaria, the 
palatinate, Wirtemberg, and one or two other 
of the more considerable states, the rest was an 
undisciplined multitude of all kinds and all 
colours. Peasants had been suddenly trans. 
formed into captains, with tattered uniforms ; 
while, from the ecclesiastical electorates, the con- 
tingents were principally furnished from the 
menials of the convents, who were mounted on 
cart-horses, and denominated dragoons.* 

The difficulties of the King of Prussia were 
much augmented by the little concert, which 
reigned at present between him and his ally the 
King of England. The latter, whose whole 
soul was absorbed in the protection of his elec- 
torate, could not comprehend or approve of the 
great and able plans of Frederic, who was there- 
fore obliged to narrow them, to suit the genius 
of his ally. The King of Prussia had wished 
to defend Wesel against the French, and by oc- 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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cupying them with the attack of that fortress, 
to give himself time to advance against them. 
The Hanoverian ministers of George, in whom 
he had the most implicit confidence, were, how- 
ever, of opinion, that Wesel should be abandoned, 
and that only the course of the Weser should 
be defended. It was in vain that the King of 
Prussia represented the impossibility of guard- 
ing the Weser, a river almost everywhere 
fordable ; and of which the western bank, from 
its height, completely commanded the eastern 
one. He was obliged to submit; to destroy 
the fortifications of Wesel; to withdraw his 
troops; and to wait patiently for the army, which 
was promised him in the spring, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Cumberland.* 

During this winter, Frederic paid a short visit 
to his capital, after which he returned again to 
Dresden, where an attempt was made to poison 
him. It 1s not exactly known, who of his nume- 
rous enemies were the contrivers or abettors of 
this horrid conspiracy ; but they had corrupted 
a favourite servant named Glasau, who was to 
be the perpetrator of the crime. The poison 
was mixed with a cup of chocolate, which was 
to form the king’s breakfast. As Glasau pre- 
sented it to Frederic, the latter observed his 
hand tremble, and, on looking at his face, saw 


* Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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marks of evident trouble upon it. He asked 
him, in a stern voice, what he had done; and the 
man fell on his knees, and confessed his criminal 
intentions, at the same time begging for mercy. 
Frederic, whose great object was, that the story 
should not become known, had Glasau inter- 
rogated privately by two or three of his confi- 
dential servants, and afterwards placed him in 
solitary confinement at Spandau, where he died. 
The secret of the whole transaction was so well 
guarded, that the anecdote never became known, 
till many years after it had taken place.* 

In the midst of negotiations, preparations, 
and alarms, the King of Prussia, at Dresden, 
appeared only occupied with gaining the hearts 
of the Saxons, by his gaiety and good humour. 
He gave them frequent balls, masquerades, and 
concerts; and, at the latter, excited their admira- 
tion by his excellent performance on the flute.t 
These festivities were a little disturbed, by the 
intrigues of the Queen of Poland. This princess 
was accustomed to send her grand master, the 
Count of Questenberg, to compliment the King 
of Prussia every morning; and hardly a day 
passed, without her volunteering assurances of 
her friendship for him. At the same time, she 
continued, as was certainly somewhat natural, 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. — Archenholz, His- 
toire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire dela Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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in constant communication with the Austrian 
génerals, to whom she detailed, whatever of the 
Prussian plans or intentions she was able to dis- 
cover. Suspicions were excited respecting this 
correspondence, which, however, continued fora 
considerable time secret. Orders were at length 
given, that every thing entering the gates of the 
town should be rigorously searched. A box of 
black puddings, addressed to the Countess 
Ogilvy, who held a high post about the queen’s 
person, was, in consequence, stopped. One of 
the puddings was cut open, and found to con- 
tain letters, with which, in fact, they were all 
filled. This discovery rendered the queen more 
circumspect for the future, but did not stop her 
correspondence.* 

During the winter, the Prussian troops, who 
were stationed near Bohemia, in that part of 
the electorate of Saxony, which is called Lusatia, 
were kept constantly on the alert, by the at- 
tacks of those corps of Austrians, who were 
placed on the other side of the frontier. In 
some of these loss was sustained; and as, 
towards the spring, reinforcements arrived to 
the imperial troops from Flanders, Frederic 
deemed it necessary to support his own, with a 
detachment from Pomerania. From the time 
of the arrival of the latter in Lusatia, which 
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took place about the middle of March, the 
enemies became more tranquil, and consequently 
less troublesome. 

It was the anxious wish of the King of 
Prussia, seeing the gigantic preparations which 
were making against him, to forestal his ene- 
mies, and to commence the campaign, before 
they were entirely ready for his attack. It has 
been calculated, that the armies of the enemies 
of Frederic, which were on foot at the com- 
mencement of this campaign, and preparing to 
march against him, exceeded 700,000 men ; 
while the whole force, which he and his Hano- 
verian allies could bring into the field, only 
amounted to 260,000. The imperial forces 
were thus disposed :— Marshal Daun ®* had 
posted himself in Moravia, with a view of pene- 
trating into Upper Silesia; Count Koenigsegg, 
with a body of 20,000 men, was destined to 
enter Lusatia; Marshal Braun, at the head of 
a great force, intended to march upon Dresden ; 
while the Duke of Aremberg, who was stationed 
near Egra, was to join Braun, near Dresden, 
with a powerful reinforcement. In addition to 


* Leopold Count Daun was the first Austrian general 
opposed to Frederic, whose military talents appear in any 
way to have been such, as to have rendered him a worthy 
antagonist of the Prussian monarch. He was of a noble 
Bohemian family, and was born in 1705. He served first 
under Prince Eugene, commanded with great distinction 
through the seven years’ war, and died 5th February 1766. 
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the armies of Maria Theresa, the troops of the 
empire, sometimes called the Army of the Circles, 
were ready to act. At the same time, the Rus- 
sians, under the command of General Apraxin, 
were advancing against the kingdom of Prussia. 
The French, with 100,000 men, were upon 
the point of invading Prussian Westphalia ; 
while the Swedes meditated an attack upon the 
side of Pomerania.* 

- Under these circumstances, the King of Prussia 
determined upon taking the field in the month 
of April. He divided his army, amounting to 
110,000 men, into four corps, under the com- 
mand of himself, of the Prince Maurice of An- 
halt-Dessau, of the Duke of Bevern, and of 
Marshal Schwerin; and fearlessly entering the 
kingdom of Bohemia, marched towards Prague. 
He had previously endeavoured to deccive the 
Austrians, as to his real intentions, and thus to 
take them more completely by surprise.t With 
this view, he had not only taken considerable 
pains respecting the fortifications of Dresden, 
but had had surveys made of different strong 
camps in the neighbourhood of that city, in 
order to induce the belief, that he intended the 
campaign to be one of a defensive nature. 
These preparations were communicated to the 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. — 
Muller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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Austrian generals by the Queen of Poland, and 
they were, in consequence, not a little surprised 
when the king’s march discovered his objects.* 
But in proportion as Frederic was bent, upon 
commencing the campaign with. some brilliant 
and decisive action, the cabinet of Vienna were 
anxious to act on the defensive, and thus to give 
time to all their allies to come into the field. 
Marshal Braun, therefore, though, as has been 
before mentioned, at the head of a powerful 
army, more powerful, indeed, than that led by 
the Prussian monarch, made no attempt to in.- 
terrupt the advance of the Jatter. ‘The portion 
of the Prussian army commanded by the Duke 
of Bevern encountered, however, that of Count 
Koenigsegg, consisting of 20,000 men. The Prus- 
sians found them in a strong camp, situated on 
the side of a large and deep valley near Reichen- 
berg, which, on the right, stretched to the town 
of Reichenberg, and, on the left, to the hill of 
Geskenburg. The duke immediately formed his 
troops in order of battle. He commenced the 
attack with his cavalry, while the infantry, pass- 
ing the stream which ran through the valley, 
stormed the heights on the left of the Austrians, 
which were guarded by their troops. The flank 
of the Austrians being thus turned, their whole 
force was soon thrown into disorder, and fled 
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with great precipitation. In this action, which 
afforded so good an augury to the Prussians for 
the rest of the campaign, the Austrians lost, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 1280, and the 
Prussians only 445. The action of Reichenberg 
was fought on the 21st of April.* 

Meanwhile, Marshal Schwerin had passed the 
Elbe at Konigshof, and obliged Kcenigsegg, 
whom he found posted there after his defeat, 
to retire to Prague. The marshal, advancing, 
seized upon some very valuable magazines at 
Bunzlau, and then joined the troops under the 
command of the Duke of Bevern. Prince Mau- 
rice of Anhalt had already joined his detach. 
ment, to that commanded by the king in person; 
and finally, on the morning of the 6th of May, 
the whole Prussian army reunited before the 
walls of Prague. Here they found the Austrian 
army encamped. It was commanded in chief 
by Prince Charles of Lorraine, the brother of 
the Emperor Francis, having under him Marshal _ 
Braun. Great jealousies are said at this time 
to have existed, between the different imperial 
commanders. These had prevented their taking 
advantage of the division of the King of Prus- 
sia’s army, which would have given them, had 
they attacked the detachments of it separately, 
on their march through Bohemia, an easy vic- 
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tory. This opportunity being lost, nothing re- 
mained but to combat on equal terms.* 

The forces of the empress queen at the 
battle of Prague, which took place upon the 
6th of May, and of which a relation is now 
about to be given, amounted to about 75,000 
men; and those of the Prussians, which were 
actually engaged, to 68,000. When Frederic 
appeared, the Austrian infantry was reposing 
tranquilly in its camp, and the cavalry was 
absent foraging. ‘The latter was immediately 
recalled ; and Prince Charles prepared his army 
to resist the attack of the Prussians. The 
ground, by which the Prussians had to advance 
against their enemies, was very disadvantageous 
to them, as it consisted of meadows, or rather 
morasses, in which the soldiers sunk up to their 
knees. They, however, marched on with vigour 
and determination. At about one o’clock in the 
afternoon these obstacles were surmounted, and 
the Prussians were ranged in order of battle. 
Regardless of the fatigues they had gone 
through, they rushed upon the Austrians, who 
received them with a discharge of the whole of 
their artillery. Frederic had given orders that 
his soldiers should not fire, but come to close 
quarters as quickly as possible, with fixed bay- 
onets. This they essayed to do, but so tremen- 
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dous was the destruction occasioned by the 
Austrian cannon, which mowed down whole 
ranks at once, that General Fouquet, who com- 
manded them, (having replaced General Win- 
terfeld, who had been wounded,) was obliged, 
unwillingly, to retire.* 

Their left flank had been also exposed to the 
enemy, from the following circumstance. The 
Prussian cavalry had advanced, with the infan- 
try to support them; but the course of the 
former had been arrested by the cavalry of the 
Austrians ; and while these were combating, the 
Prussian infantry had continued to advance, and 
met with the fate which has been before de- 
scribed.t Marshal Schwerin, who had _ been 
posted in the rear, at this moment arrived, and 
seizing one of the standards belonging to his 
own regiment, which was running away, ad- 
vanced towards the enemy. He exhorted, he 
implored the soldiers to return to the charge, 
crying out at the same time, ‘ He is a coward, 
who refuses to follow me.” The Prussian infan- 
try could not resist the persuasions of the heroic 
veteran; they again rushed forward, and, re- 
gardless of the murderous fire of the Austrians, 
succeeded in obtaining possession of their bat- 
tery, and turning it against its former possessors. 
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Their success, however, was damped by the fate 
of Schwerin, who fell, pierced with three balls, 
and enveloped in the flag which, in his hand, 
had proved the standard of victory.* 

Several Prussian generals followed his bril- 
liant example, charging on foot at the head of 
their brigades. Among these was the king’s 
brother, Prince Henry, who himself drove the 
enemies from one of their batteries.t Mean- 
while, the Prussian cavalry, after an obstinate 
contest, had completely defeated that of the 
Austrians; and Frederic, profiting by these ad- 
vantages, and especially by the advance of the 
Prussian infantry into the centre of the Austrian 
lines, pushed forward, with the troops he had in 
reserve, through the opening made for them by 
their brave comrades ; and thus divided the im- 
perial army into two disconnected parts. One 
of these fled towards Beneschau ; and the other, 
commanded by Prince Charles of Lorraine, has- 
tened to shelter itself within the walls of Prague. 
This latter force amounted to about forty-cight 
thousand men.t 

The victory of Prague cost the Prussians 
above 3000 men killed on the spot, 8000 
wounded, and 1500 taken prisoners; but the 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
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real loss of the day, on their side, was the death 
of Schwerin; who, from the acknowledgment 
of all who knew him, was one of the ablest 
generals of his time; and possessed, at the age of 
seventy-two, all the activity, the vigour, and the 
boldness of youth. [T'rederic observes, while 
enumerating the numbers killed in the respec- 
tive armies, ‘“‘ On our side we had to mourn 
the death of Marshal Schwerin, whose loss was 
of more importance to us, than that of 10,000 
men would have been.” *—‘“ His death withered 
the laurels of a victory, bought with such pre- 
cious blood.” After the battle was over, Fre- 
deric went to see the body of Schwerin; and 
he is reported to have wept over it, and 
to have exclaimed, *“ I have lost a father in 
him.” The Austrians had 4000 men killed on 
their side, 4000 wounded, and near 9000 
taken prisoners. ‘They lost sixty cannons, 
eleven standards, their camp, and the military 
chest. Marshal Braun also was so_ severely 
wounded in the engagement, that he shortly 


* This idea of Frederic's, of the value of Schwerin’s 
services, was not merely one that struck him after the loss 
of that general; for it is related, that on a certain occasion, 
when Schwerin had been appointed to the command of a 
particular expedition, and was to have forty thousand men 
with him, he came to the king to inform him, that he could 
only make out ¢hirty thousand by the list of the troops. 
“ Well,” replied Frederic, “ that ts forty thousand, tncluding 
yourself.” 
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afterwards died at Prague.* The King of 
Prussia, during the whole of the action, had ex- 
posed himself to the hottest of the fire. The 
battle lasted till eight o’clock in the evening ; 
and concluded with the commencement of the 
blockade of Prague.t Frederic wrote that night 
to his mother the queen .dowager, in these 
terms : — 


“© Madam, 

‘© My brother and myself are safe and well. 
The Austrians are in a fair way to make a bad 
campaign of it ; while I find myself free, and at 
the head of 150,000 men. Add to this, that 
we are masters of a kingdom, which is obliged 
to furnish us with troops and money. The 
Austrians have been dispersed like chaff before 
the wind. I shall send part of my army to 
make my compliments to the French ; and with 
the rest I am about to pursue the Austrians.’’f 


It may be doubtful whether the battle of 
Prague would not have been still more decisive, 
indeed, sufficiently so to end the war at once, 
had it not been for the apparently trifling cir- 
cumstance, of there not being quite enough of 
pontons in the Prussian army. That part of it, 
which was commanded by Prince Maurice of 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand, 
t Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
t Vie de Frederic I. 
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Anhalt-Dessau, was posted opposite to Prague, 
on the other side of the Muldau. When the 
enemy began to fly, he decided to throw a 
bridge across the river, and thus to attack them 
in their rear. But in consequence of the river 
being swelled with some rain, which had lately 
fallen, the pontons he possessed were not suffi- 
cient to stretch entirely across it; and he and 
his soldiers were thus obliged, to remain simple 
spectators of the heroic deeds of their country- 
men. Had this been otherwise, it is probable 
that no Austrians would have escaped, to tell 
the tale of their own defeat.* 

The portion of the Austrian army, com- 
manded by Marshal Daun, was on its march to 
join that of Prince Charles; but was not able to 
do so, till the battle of Prague had effectually 
prevented the junction. Daun, however, was 
able to unite with the right wing of the Aus- 
trians, which had fled to Beneschau.t The 
King of Prussia detached the Duke of Bevern, 
with 20,000 men, to arrest the progress of Daun ; 
and the latter retreated before him, at the same 
time collecting as many as he could, of the scat- 
tered troops of the Austrian army. { 

At the same time Frederic himself proceeded 
to blockade Prague on both sides of the river ; 


® Archenholz, Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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and the two divisions, into which his army was 
thus separated, were commanded by himself 
and by Marshal Keith. In four days the whole 
town was surrounded with lines and entrench- 
ments; and all external communication thus 
cut off. Among those shut up within the walls 
were Prince Charles of Lorraine, two princes 
of Saxony, the Prince of Modena, the Duke of 
Aremberg, and Count Lacy.* 

On the night of the 23d of May, Prince 
Charles made a sortie at the head of 12,000 
men, for the purpose of attacking Marshal 
Keith. He was however repulsed, with the loss 
of 1000 men killed and wounded. Upon this 
occasion the young Prince Ferdinand, brother of 
the King of Prussia, distinguished himself 
greatly ; and received a wound.t 

The Prussians commenced the bombardment 
of Prague on the 29th of May, and continued it 
for several days; during which time the town 
was set on fire in various places with shells and 
red hot balls.~ Towards the end of these 
attacks the part of Prague called the New 
Town, and the quarter inhabited by the Jews, 
were a heap of ruins. In these conflagrations 
numbers perished ; either burnt to death, killed 
by the shells, or buried beneath the ruins of 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
t Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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their houses. The Prussians, in their entrench- 
ments, could plainly hear during the night, the 
groans and lamentations of the unhappy suf- 
ferers.© These horrors were augmented by the 
famine which existed, and which was so severe, 
that the population of 80,000 persons subsisted 
upon scanty supplies of horseflesh. These pri- 
vations occasioned pestilential maladies, and 
this scourge also destroyed many.t The inha- 
bitants, who now saw before them the alternative 
of starvation, or the general conflagration of 
their city, implored the governor to open the 
gates to the Prussians. But he resisted their 
entreaties, and drove out of the town 12,000 
persons, who were the least useful for its de- 
fence. These were again forced back by the 
Prussian troops, and contributed to increase the 
scarcity of provisions. + 

In the meanwhile the orders received by the 
Austrian generals from their court, were to 
deliver Prague, at whatever risk that object 
might be achieved. In conformity with these 
instructions, Daun had been employed in collect- 
ing reinforcements for his army, and he soon 
found himself at the head of 60,000 men. The 


* What a picture is this of the miseries inflicted by war! 
the amusement of sovereigns, into which they so often 
_ thoughtlessly plunge their subjects. 
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Duke of Bevern was not sufficiently strong, to 
make any resistance to such a force, which was 
three times as numerous as his own; and he 
was therefore obliged to retire himself, and to 
allow Daun to commence his march towards 
Prague. The King of Prussia alarmed at these 
movements, and aware that, if he did not arrest 
the progress of the Austrian general, his forces 
would probably find themselves some morning 
attacked at the same moment, by the advancing 
army, and also by the troops, who were shut up 
in Prague, determined upon marching to meet 
Daun, and hazarding a battle; which, if suc- 
cessful, must at once determine the fate of 
Prague.* 

Perhaps he trusted too much to his own good 
fortune, and the invincible character of his troops, 
who had never been defeated, since they were 
led by him; but it must be owned, at the same 
time, that in his position, a decisive blow was 
necessary without delay. For the Russians, the 
Swedes, the French, and the forces of the em- 
pire were all on their march against him, or his 
territories; and if he gave them time to ap- 
proach, not only Prague was lost to him, but 
his very existence as an independent sovereign, 
would have been much endangered. Under 
these circumstances, he therefore collected as 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic If. 
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many troops, as could be spared from the block- 
ading army, which detachment amounted to 
12,000 men; and putting himself’ at their head, 
marched to unite himself to the forces of the 
Duke of Bevern, strengthening himself as he 
went, with whatever forces he could collect. 
His junction with the Duke of Bevern was 
effected, after encountering some difficulties, 
near Kauerzim.* 

On the 17th of June, the King of Prussia, at 
the head of his united army of 32,000 men, 
found himself in the presence of Count Daun, 
who, supported by above 60,000, was posted 
near Kolin, on the heights, and having in his 
front a rugged ravine, and some large pieces of 
water. In spite, however, of the enormous su- 
periority in numbers of the Austrians, and of 
their advantageous position, Frederic resolved 
upon attacking them. As the front of Daun’s 
position was inattackable, the King of Prussia 
determined to take him in flank, and commence 
the contest, by an engagement with his right 
wing. Having made all his dispositions with 
this view, he and his troops passed the night 
under arms. On the morning of the 18th, he 
found that Daun, who had become aware of his 
intentions, had altered his position accordingly. 
The head quarters of Daun were placed at the 
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little village of Chotzemitz, on an eminence; 
from whence having, with a telescope, surveyed 
calmly and attentively the dispositions of his 
enemy, he is reported to have said, ‘*‘ Upon my 
word, it seems to me that the king must lose 
to-day.” * 

The Prussian monarch, however, persevered, 
and the action was begun by Ziethen, who 
commanded the Prussian right wing, and who 
marched against the Austrian left wing, com- 
manded by Nadasti. The Austrian cannon 
mowed down whole ranks of Prussians; but the 
impetuosity of the latter was not to be daunted, 
and they succeeded in driving back the Aus- 
trians behind the centre of their army. General 
Hulsen, at the same time, with the vanguard, 
attacked the centre, commanded by Daun in 
person; and, in spite of the disadvantage of 
numbers, the tremendous fire of the artillery 
from the heights, and the murderous discharges 
from the Croats and other light troops, posted 
behind the hedges and in the ditches, continued 
the contest with advantage.t At this period of 
the battle the advantages were all upon the side 
of the Prussians; they had defeated the left 


* “ Ma foi, il me semble que le Roi doit perdre aujour- 
dhui.” — Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Dres- 
den, Warsaw, and Vienna. 

+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. — 
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wing of the Austrians, and cut to pieces the 
cavalry who attempted to defend it; and Daun, 
astounded at their impetuosity and valour, was 
preparing for a retreat, when a circumstance oc- 
curred which entirely changed the fortune of the 
day.* . 
Prince Maurice of Dessau, in advancing with 
too little caution, with part of the centre, had 
left an interval in the line between that and the 
left wing, of which the enemies did not fail to 
profit. Some regiments of Saxon cavalry, with- 
out waiting for orders, rushed into the opening, 
and threw the Prussians into confusion. In 
vain did Hulsen repeat his charges seven times. 
In vain did Frederic expose his own person, 
to animate his soldiers. Charging at their head 
in the post of the most danger, and crying out, 
at the seventh charge, upon seeing some of the 
soldiers naturally unwilling to rush upon certain 
destruction, ‘* Do you expect to live for ever?” t 
In vain did the Prussian regiments, with admi- 
rable courage and discipline, form themselves 
into hollow squares, and, thus, become impene- 
trable themselves, cause a vast carnage among 
their assailants. Fresh reinforcements of cavalry 
arrived, and the Saxons, who burned with ardour 
to avenge their former defeats, fought with a 
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desperate valour, and exclaimed, while cutting 
down the Prussians, “* Remember Strigau.” * 
The Austrian artillery, during this whole time, 
doing tremendous execution, while that of the 
Prussians could not be made use of.t 

At length the Prussians gave way in all direc- 
tions, and retired. But Frederic, who was 
equally great in a moment of defeat, as in that of 
victory, arranged his retreat so admirably, that he 
carried off all his baggage and the greater part 
of his artillery ; leaving his enemies in equal ad- 
miration of his courage as a hero, and his talents 
asacommander. The right wing of the Prussian 
army, which had, in the beginning of the en- 
gagement, repulsed the enemy, had prepared to 
encamp upon the spot, and to celebrate their vic- 
tory with rejoicings. Some of the soldiers were 
actually unsaddling their horses, when news was 
brought them of the sad fate of their brethren 
in arms, and they also were obliged to retreat. 

The Prussians lost in the battle of Kolin 
11,000 men, killed and wounded. Among 
these the magnificent regiment of guards, 
amounting to 1000 men, was entirely destroyed. 
They also lost forty-three cannons, and twenty- 
two standards. On the side of the Austrians, 


* Otherwise called the battle of Hohen-Friedberg, where 
the united army of the Saxons and Austrians had been com- 
pletely defeated by Frederic, June the 3d, 1745. 

+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. — 
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there were 9000 men killed and wounded, and 
they also lost five standards. Marshal Daun 
was among the wounded. The battle of Kolin 
was the first real reverse sustained by Frederic ; 
but he had, at least, the satisfaction of feel- 
ing, that the error of another had caused the 
disastrous result; while his own wise and ju- 
dicious dispositions, both in the battle and in 
the retreat, had been the subject of praise by all 
who witnessed them.* 

After the battle, the King of Prussia wrote 
the following philosophical letter to his friend 
Lord Marischal :—* Prosperity, my dear lord, 
often inspires a dangerous confidence. ‘I'wenty- 
three battalions were not sufficient to drive an 
army of 60,000 men -from their entrenchments. 
Another time we will take our precautions 
better. Jortune has this day turned her back 
upon me. I ought to have expected it. She is 
a female, and I am not gallant. She has de- 
clared herself on the side of the ladies, with 
whom I am at war. What say you to this 
league against the Margrave of Brandenburgh ? 
How great would be the astonishment of the 
great elector, if he could see his great grandson 
at war at the same time with the Russians, the 
Austrians, almost all Germany, and 100,000 
French auxiliaries. I do not know whether it 
will be disgraceful in me to be overcome; but 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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I am sure there will be no great glory in van- 
quishing me.”* In the same letter he entered 
into considerable details respecting the engage- 
ment, and praised, in the warmest manner, the 
valour and conduct of his brothers, Henry and 
Ferdinand. 

Frederic retired from the field of battle to 
Nimbourg; and sent orders to his troops, en- 
gaged in the blockade of Prague, to raise the 
siege of that city. They obeyed forthwith ; but 
were obliged, in their retreat, to abandon a 
portion of their wounded, and some cannons, 
which were taken possession of by the Aus- 
trians. As soon as the blockading army had 
joined Frederic, he retreated to Leutmeritz, 
where he entrenched himself; and remained for 
some time, recruiting his own forces, and endea- 
vouring to penetrate the designs of his numerous 
enemies.t 

In this hour of misfortune, Frederic also re- 
ceived intelligence of a severe domestic calamity, 
which had fallen upon him. This was the death 
of his mother, Sophia Dorothea, Princess of 
Hanover, and Queen Dowager of Prussia, to 
whom he had been always tenderly attached. 
So much has been said of this princess, in the 
former part of this work, that it is not necessary 
here to dwell upon her character. The passage, 


* Archenholz, Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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in his history of the war, which her son conse- 
crates to her memory, will best describe his 
opinion of her, and his feelings at her loss : — 
“The royal family lost this year the queen 
mother. The king received this fatal news 
after the battle of Kolin, and at a moment when 
fortune seemed most to have declared against 
the Prussians. He was deeply afflicted at it; 
having always venerated and adored this prin- 
cess, as a tender mother, whose virtues and 
great qualities caused the admiration of those, 
who had the happiness to approach her. Her 
death did not occasion merely a formal mourning, 
' but was a public calamity. The great regretted 
her amiable and gracious manners; the lower 
orders, her condescension ; the poor, their bene- 
factress; the unfortunate, their consoling pro- 
tectress; the men of letters, their patroness ; 
and all those, who had the honour to approach 
her more nearly, as part of her family, felt as if 
they had lost a part of themselves; and were 
much more unhappy at the blow, which carried 
her away from them, than she was herself.” * 
The defeat of the Prussians at Kolin was the 
signal, which seemed to rouse the formidable 
league, that sought his ruin, at once into active 
exertion. Even the Aulic Council of the em- 
pire arrayed itself against him, and declared 
that he had legally forfeited all his dominions. 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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While, as if to assist in the carrying into 
effect this decree, the French, under the com- 
mand of Marshal d’Estrées, took possession of 
Westphalia; the Russians, under Apraxin, in- 
vaded Prussia; the Prince of Soubise, at the 
head of another French army, united himself to 
the troops of the empire, for the purpose of 
entering Saxony; and the Swedes passed the 
Baltic, with a view of attacking Pomerania.* 
The armies of the King of Prussia had been so 
much diminished, by the sword, by diseases, by 
desertion, and by the necessity of keeping large 
garrisons in the fortified towns; that it is calcu- 
lated, that, at this critical moment of the con- 
test, the whole amount of his disposable force 
did not exceed 80,000, to resist the aggressions 
of above 400,000 ! Tf 

At this time the confederates against Fre- 
deric were undoubtedly convinced, that a very 
short period would suffice to them to annihilate 
their enemy ; so weakened was his power, and 
so deserted his condition. This feeling of con- 
fidence of success was quaintly expressed by a 
catholic preacher of Nuremberg. A body of 
the troops of the empire, intended to act against 
Prussia, had been raised in that town, and were 
exercised and disciplined by the bishop in per- 
son ; and one of his chaplains, preaching to them 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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from the pulpit, and wishing to animate their 
courage, exclaimed with more zeal than reli- 
gion, ‘‘ The victory cannot but be ours ; for, 
besides that our army is most powerful, we 
have many holy champions with us; the pope, 
the most christian king, the holy Roman em- 
pire, and almost all the sovereigns of Europe. 
But the protestants, who have they to support 
them? No one, except the King of Prussia, and 
the good God!” * 

The prospect before the King of Prussia was 
indeed frightful ; yet he still preserved unim- 
paired that courage and judgment which were 
more than ever necessary to support him through 
his dangers and trials. In a moment, however, 
of despair, the thought of putting an end to 
his own existence is said to have crossed his 
mind. At least the testimony of Voltaire, and 
along copy of irreligious verses addressed by 
Frederic to the Marquis d’Argens, would seem 
to favour the notion. The poem to D’Argens 
commences with the following lines. 


«« Ami, le sort en est jetté ; 
Las de plier dans |’infortune, 
Sous le joug de l’adversité, 
J'accourcis le terme arrété, 
Que la nature notre mére, 
A mes jours remplis de misére, 
A daigné prodiguer par libéralité.” + 


* Vie de Frederic Il. 
+ Mémoires pour servir a lu Vie de M. de Voltaire, 
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But a very long poetical epistle, filled with 
mythological metaphors and _ historical allu- 
sions, was a singular preparation for suicide ; 
and it is therefore undoubtedly more probable, 
that his intentions upon the subject were not of 
a very fixed or settled kind. We are the more 
warranted to think this, from the circumstance 
of his having written a poem, full of heroic 
sentiments and determinations of resistance, at 
the very same time, to Voltaire. It concludes 
thus — 


“ Voltaire dans son hermitage 
Dans un pays* dont I’héritage 
Est son antique bonne-foi, 
Peut se livrer en paix a la vertu du Sage, 
Dont Piaton nous marque la loi. 
Pour moi, menacé du naufrage, 
Je dois en affrontant l’orage, 
Penser, vivre, et mourir en Roi.” + 
Voltaire, after giving a long extract from 
the copy of verses to D’Argens, remarks, “ He 
sent me a copy of this epistle written with 
his own hand. It contains many hemistichs 
stolen from the Abbé de Chaulieu and from me. 
The ideas are incoherent, and the verses are 
generally bad ones; but there are some that 
are good ; and it is a great deal for a king in 
the state he was then in, to write an epistle of 
two hundred lines.” { 


* Geneva. + CEuvres de Frederic II. 
~ Mémoires pour servir a la Vie de M. de Voltaire. 
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CHAPTER III. 


KING OF PRUSSIA’S MOVEMENTS :—HI8 CONDUCT TO HIS 
BROTHER.—CAMPAIGN OF THE HANOVERIANS.— BATTLE 
OF HASTENBECK, AND CONVENTION OF CLOSTER-SEVERN. 
— THE RUSSIAN ARMY ENTERS PRUSSIA.— BATTLE OF 
JHGERNDORFF.—MARSHAL LEHWALD DRIVES THE SWEDES 
OUT OF POMERANIA. —— THE FRENCH RAVAGE THE PRUS- 
SIAN PROVINCES. — GENERAL HADDICK OCCUPIES BERLIN. 
— COMBAT OF GORLITZ, AND OF BARSDORF.——BATTLE OF 
ROSBACH. — THE CARDINAL DE TENCIN’S UNSUCCESSFUL 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


As soon as the plans of the King of Prussia 
were arranged, he broke up his camp at Leut- 
meritz*; and, dividing his army into two por- 
tions, confided one to the care of his brother, 
the hereditary Prince of Prussia, to whom he 
gave orders to march into Lusatia; while, head- 
ing the other himself, he marched it into Sax- 
ony.t Frederic experienced no difficulties in 
his march, being followed only by an army of 
observation, under the command of Nadasti. 
The Prince of Prussia was not so fortunate: he 
was pursued by the army of Daun, to which 
had now been added the troops commanded by 


* July 23d, 1757. 
+ Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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Prince Charles of Lorraine; and they succeeded, 
not only in harassing him, but in taking the 
town of Gabel before his eyes, and without his 
being able to succour it. This exploit was per- 
formed by the Duke of Aremberg, at the head 
of a detachment, consisting of 20,000 men. 
General Putkammer, at the head of 1900 men, 
made a gallant defence, but was at length 
obliged to capitulate. By this loss, the Prince 
of Prussia’s communication with Zittau, where 
were the magazines for provisioning his army, 
was cut off. He was also obliged to take a 
more circuitous and dangerous road through 
the mountains, in order to arrive at Zittau ; and 
before he got there, the Austrians, under Prince 
Charles, were already in possession of it, and 
had reduced the town to ashes. Meanwhile, the 
prince, in his march, was perpetually harassed 
by the Austrian light troops; and was finally 
obliged to direct his course to Bautzen, in order 
to obtain his supplies from Dresden.® 

At Bautzen he was met by his brother, with 
his part of the army. Frederic was so incensed 
at the losses sustained by the Prince of Prussia, 
‘ which he attributed entirely to his negligence 
and incapacity,— and they were, perhaps, partly 
attributable to these causes,—that he would not 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic IL. 
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speak to him.* The prince thus relates himself 
what passed upon the occasion. 

«< At ten o’clock the king arrived at the right 
wing of our camp, and marked out where he 
wished the regiments he had brought with him 
to be placed. I mounted my horse, and went 
to him, accompanied by the Prince of Bevern, 
the Prince of Wurtemberg, and the principal 
generals. As soon as the king saw us, he turned 
away his horse, and remained a quarter of ah 
hour in that position. At length, I went up to 
him, to pay him my respects. He did not say a 
word, nor condescend to look at me, and hardly 
took off his hat. The Prince of Bevern, and the 
other generals, were not better received. Soon 
afterwards, he called the General Goltz, and said 
to him, ‘ Tell my brother and his generals, 
that if I did my duty I should have all their 
heads cut off.’ I also learned that the king had 
forbidden, that any intercourse should take place 
between his own regiments, and those under my 
command; on the pretext that my officers and 
my soldiers had lost all courage and all ambi- 
tion. He also sent away the General Schulz, 
whom I had sent to him for the countersign for 
my army; and when I went to him myself, to 
take him the lists and the report of the troops, 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
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he took them from me without speaking, and 
then turned his back upon me. After this un- 
worthy treatment, I took the resolution of quit- 
ting the camp, and of going to the town of 
Bautzen. I wrote, the next day, the following 
letter to the king : — 


«¢ My dear Brother, 

‘Your letters to me, and still more your 
reception of me yesterday, make mc sufficiently 
aware, that, in your opinion, I have lost both 
honour and reputation. This naturally afflicts 
me, but will not overwhelm me, as I do not feel 
that I have the least reproach to make to myself. 
I know that I have not acted from caprice, and 
that I have not asked the advice of unwise per- 
sons; but that I have done all, that I thought 
in my conscience was best for the army. All 
your generals will, I am sure, do me this justice. 
I fear it would be useless for me to ask you to 
examine into my conduct; it would be a great 
favour to me if you would; therefore I do not 
expect it. My health has been injured by my 
fatigues, and still more by vexation. I have, 
therefore, gone to lodge in the town, for the 
purpose of recovering myself. 

‘‘ I have begged the Prince of Bevern to make 
to you the reports of the army ; he can explain 
to you every thing. Be assured, my dear bro- 
ther, that in spite of the misfortunes, which 
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overwhelm me, and which I have not merited, 
I shall never cease to be attached to my 
country ; and as a faithful subject of it, my joy 
will be perfect, when I shall hear of the happy 
success of your enterprizes.” 


“‘The king sent me the following answer 
written with his own hand : — 


‘© My dear Brother, 

‘Your bad conduct has greatly injured my 
affairs. It is not the enemies, but your ill- 
concerted measures, that do me harm. My 
generals also are inexcusable, whether they gave 
you bad advice, or only suffered you to come to 
such injudicious resolutions. Your ears are 
only accustomed to hear the speeches of flat- 
terers. Daun did not flatter you, and you sce 
the consequences. In this sad situation, it only 
remains for me to make a last attempt. I must 
hazard a battle, and if we cannot conquer, we 
shall at least find an honourable death. I do 
not complain of your heart, but of your inca- 
pacity, and of the little judgment you have 
shown, in making your decisions. He who has 
not many days to live, cannot dissemble. I wish 
you a better fortune than I have had; and that 
the evils and misfortunes, into which you have 
fallen, may teach you for the future, to conduct 
important matters with more care, reason, and 
resolution, than you have hitherto done. The 
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greatest part of the miseries which I now appre- 
hend, come only from you. You and your 
children will suffer even more from them, than 
I shall. Be, however, convinced, that I have 
always loved you, and that with those sentiments 
I shall die.” 


« T thought it better not to make any answer 
to this letter; but I requested, through Lieute- 
nant Colonel Lentulus, to be permitted to go to 
Dresden. The king answered, * I might do as 
I pleased.” * 

The Prince of Prussia, upon this, retired from 
the army; and afterwards went to Berlin, his 
brother having signified to him his wish, that he 
should go there; adding “‘ Let him go and get 
children; he is fit for nothing else.” Thus 
concluded the military career of William Au- 
gustus Prince of Prussia, the grandfather of the 
present sovereign of that country. He died 
the following year; and his death is said to 
have been, if not caused, at least accelerated, by 
grief at the manner, in which his brother had 
treated him, and the public disgrace and degra- 
dation he had inflicted upon him.t The harsh- 
ness and cruelty of Frederic to his brother, upon 
the occasion just related, were, undoubtedly, 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
+ Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
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inexcusable; and especially as he himself, in 
his own letter, expressly allows, that the faults 
and errors of the prince were not those of 
intention. 

The Hanoverian allies of the King of Prussia 
had been so unfortunate in their campaign this 
year, that they were in no condition to render 
any assistance to him in his difficulties. Early 
in the month of April, the French had taken 
possession of the towns of Cleves, Wesel, and 
Cologne. They then advanced, under the com- 
mand of Marshal d’Estrées, as far as Munster. 
The Duke of Cumberland, who commanded 
against them, and who had assembled his forces 
at Biclefeld, was forced to retreat to Herford. 
The French, upon this, took possession of the 
whole landgraviate of Hesse Cassel, and pur- 
sued the duke, who, finding a battle inevitable, 
halted at Hastenbeck, and made the necessary 
preparations. The engagement * was not of a 
very decisive nature ; though the victory, un- 
doubtedly, must be awarded to the French, as 
the Duke of Cumberland retreated from the 
field of battle. ‘ What,” observes the King of 
Prussia, ‘‘ was singular and remarkable, was, 
that the Marshal d’Estrées was recalled for 
having gained a victory.” This was occasioned 
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by a court intrigue, in order that the Duke of 
Richelieu might supply his place, who was a 
favourite of Madame de Pompadour, the mis- 
tress of the King of France.* 

After Hastenbeck, the campaign of the Duke 
of Cumberland was one series of faults. By 
his rapid retreat, he left the whole country at 
the mercy of the French. Hanover was taken 
possession of by the Duke of Richelieu, whose 
extortions and cruelties were more worthy of a 
barbarian conqueror, than of the general of a 
civilized nation. The French army continued 
their pursuit, the Duke of Cumberland still 
retiring to the north; till, at length, he found 
himself so blockaded by his enemies, and so 
completely separated from succours and re- 
sources of all kinds, that he was forced, on the 
8th of September, to conclude with the Duke of 
Richelieu the disgraceful capitulation, which is 
known by the name of the Convention of Clos- 
ter-Severn. By the principal article of this 
treaty, his troops, whether Hanoverians, Hes- 
sians, or Brunswickers, were disbanded; the 
two latter returned to their own homes; while 
those of Hanover, it was stipulated, should re- 
main inactive at Stade.t This agreement was 
concluded by the mediation of the Count Lynar, 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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the minister of the King of Denmark; at the in- 
stigation, as it is supposed, of George the Second 
of England, (though he afterwards disavowed 
it,) who was anxious, at any loss of honour or 
credit, to preserve his army, which he thought 
the boldness of his son would hazard the loss of. 
As soon as the convention was arranged, the 
Duke of Cumberland returned to England.* 
Thus were the French left free, to pursue what- 
ever course of operations they preferred ; and 
they immediately prepared, in consequence, to 
invade the principality of Halberstadt. This 
expedition the Duke of Richelieu intended to 
command in person; at the same time dispatch- 
ing the Prince of Soubise, with 25,000 men, to 
Erfurt, to join the army of the circles, com- 
manded by the Prince of Saxe-Hildbourghausen, 
and to act with them. 

The annihilation of the army of the Duke of 
Cumberland was a most grievous blow to the 
fortunes of the King of Prussia, as it threw the 
whole weight of defending the western part of 
his territories upon his own troops, who were 
few in number, and obliged to be still farther 
weakened, in order that a sufficient garrison 
might be placed in the important fortress of 
Magdeburg. 

On the eastern frontier of the King of Prus- 


* Memoirs by Horace Walpole, Earl of Ortord. 
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sia’s dominions, the Russians had collected a 
force, amounting to 120,000 men, under the 
command of General Apraxin. To make head 
against this multitude, Marshal Lehwald was 
stationed in the province of Prussia, at the head 
of only 22,000 men. The Russians invaded the 
province, and carried desolation wherever they 
went. They took Memel, and obliged Lehwald 
to retreat from the camp of Insterbourg, which 
he had fortified.* The King of Prussia, however, 
who felt the necessity, even under the disad- 
vantage of the enormous disparity of numbers, 
of taking decisive measures to stop the progress 
of the Russians, had encouraged Lehwald to 
hazard a battle; at the same time, leaving him 
at liberty to act as he thought proper. ‘Thus 
incited, and also feeling that if he did not strike 
the blow at once, the Russians would inevitably 
obtain possession of Koenigsberg, in which were 
the Prussian magazines, Lehwald determined 
at once to attack the enemy in their camp at 
Jegerndorff. This combat took place on the 
30th of August. In its commencement, the 
valour of the Prussian cavalry overthrew every 
obstacle, and repulsed that of the Russians ; but 
the infantry of the latter, being so infinitely more 
numerous than that of the former, was enabled 
to retrieve the fortune of the day. Finally, the 


* Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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loss on the two sides was nearly equal; that of 
the Russians being 6500 killed and wounded, 
and that of the Prussians, 5700. The latter, 
however, lost some cannon. ‘The action must 
be considered a drawn one*, for, though Leh- 
wald retreated, he was not pursued; and the 
consequence of the engagement was the evacu- 
ation of Prussia by Apraxin, with the exception 
of the fortress of Memel. t 

Marshal Lehwald pursued him to the frontier, 
and then marched back to oppose the Swedes ; 
whose army, consisting of 17,000 men, was com- 
manded by Baron Ungern Sternberg. He found 
them in possession of part of Pomerania, and of 
the towns of Anclam and Demmin. The Gene- 
ral Manteufel, to whom Frederic had confided 
the defence of the province, was not sufficiently 
strong to resist their enterprises ; and the whole 
of Pomerania seemed destined to fall into their 
hands. But the arrival of Lehwald changed the 
face of affairs. He retook Anclam and Demmin, 


* Tsord Chesterfield, in a letter to his son, thus comments, 
very justly, upon this engagement: —“ The late action be- 
tween the Prussians and Russians has only thinned the 
human species, without giving either party a victory, which 
is plain by each party's claiming it. Upon my word, our 
species will pay very dear for the quarrels and ambition of 
a few, and those by no means the most valuable part of it. 
If the many were wiser than they are, the few must be 
quieter, and would, perhaps, be juster and better than 
they ure.” 
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and drove the Swedes back to Stralsund, where, 
not thinking themselves in safety, they finally 
took refuge in the island of Rugen. In this 
short expedition Lehwald took 3000 prisoners. 
It was said of the Swedes, upon this occasion, 
in allusion to the secrecy showed in their inva- 
sion of Pomerania, and the dastardly rapidity of 
their retreat, that ‘‘ they had entered that pro- 
vince like foxes, and had quitted it like hares.* 

But though the Russians and Swedes were 
thus repulsed, the other enemies of Frederic 
were in the very heart of his dominions. The 
Duke of Richelieu was employed in ravaging 
the Prussian provinces, and in committing cru- 
elties on them, at which humanity shudders ; 
and which have not only attached disgrace to 
himself, but have also left a stain upon the fair 
fame of the French nation, similar to that, which 
the devastation of the palatinate, under the 
reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, had previously 
inflicted upon them. On the other hand, 
General Haddick, detached from the Austrian 
army in Lusatia with 4000 men, ventured as far 
as Berlin, and laid that town, which was without 
fortifications, under contribution. He was, how- 
ever, soon obliged, by the approach of Prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau, to a somewhat pre- 
cipitate retreat.t 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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Frederic, in order to offer resistance to so 
many enemies at once, divided his army into 
various detachments; and as he could not bear 
remaining on the defensive, he sent the Colonel 
Mayer to make an incursion into Franconia, 
and to threaten the town of Nuremberg. After 
levying considerable contributions, and taking 
many prisoners, he returned unopposed. At 
the same time, he determined himself to march 
against the united army of the princes of Hild- 
bourghausen and Soubise. He left Marshal 
Keith on the frontiers of Bohemia to watch 
Nadasti, and passed into Saxony, intending, 
by the way, to give battle to Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, near Witgendorf. As, however, he 
found his position unattackable, he abandoned 
the care of observing him, and of covering 
Silesia and Lusatia, to the Duke of Bevern, 
and proceeded himself against the united army 
of France and the empire, which was encamped 
on the bank of the river Saale. At the ap- 
proach of Frederic, the opposing army retreated 
to Eisenach ; and from thence was pursued by 
him as far as Erfurt and Gotha.* 

The Prince of Lorraine, who was anxious to 
profit by the superiority of his forces over those 
of the Duke of Bevern, lost no time, after the 
departure of the King of Prussia, in planning 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic Je Grand. 
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and executing attacks upon the Prussians, 
On the 7th of September he sent Nadasti 
to attack that part of the Prussian army, 
which was posted near Gorlitz, on the Hill of 
Holzberg. General Winterfeld * advanced with 
his corps to the assistance of the attacked, and 
was killed in the combat. After an obstinate 
resistance, the Prussians were obliged to yield 
to forces, which were ten times more numerous 
than their own ; and Nadasti took possession of 
the Prussian post.t 

The Duke of Bevern was compelled, soon 
after this, to retire into Silesia, from want of 
provisions ; and placed himself near Liegnitz. 
Prince Charles endeavoured to impede his 
march, by posting himself in his way, on the 
road to Breslau. The two armies began can- 
nonading each other on the 18th of September, 
at the village of Barsdorf, which was occupied 
by a part of the Prussian army. The village 
was burnt; but the Prussians, under Prince 
Francis of Brunswick, kept their ground. As 
it was become obvious to the Prussian general, 


* General Winterfeld was an officer of merit, to whom 
Frederic was much attached. A short time before his 
death, the king, in taking leave of him, made use of the 
following flattering expressions : —‘“ My dear Winterfeld, 
I had almost forgotten to give you your instructions. They 
consist but of one article — Preserve yourself for my 
sake.” 

+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic Je Grand. 
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that it would be impossible for him to reach 
Breslau without fighting a battle, his whole at- 
tention was directed to the manner, in which 
he might fight it with as little disadvantage as 
possible. With this view, he strengthened the 
garrisons of the towns in Silesia, and marching 
towards Breslau, planted himself in an en- 
trenched camp behind the little river Loh, im- 
mediately opposite to the spot occupied by the 
troops of the empress queen. ‘The latter were 
encamped near Lissa ; and Prince Charles found 
himself so strong, being now reinforced by the 
Bavarian and Wurtemberg troops, that he was 
enabled to detach Nadasti to besiege the town of 
Schweidnitz, while his light troops laid the whole 
of Silesia under contribution. In this position 
the opposing armies remained for some time. 
The King of Prussia had heard, during his 
pursuit of the combined army of France and 
the empire, of the incursion of Haddick, and 
his detachment to Berlin; and, with a view of 
cutting off his retreat, he marched into Lower 
Lusatia, leaving Marshal Keith, who was now 
stationed near Leipsic, to watch the motions 
of the two princes. General Haddick had the 
good fortune to escape the army of Frederic ; 
and the latter, on his return, found that the 
Prince of Hildbourghausen, who had separated 
himself from Soubise, had obliged Marshal Keith 
to retire within the walls of Leipsic, and had 
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even summoned him to an immediate surrender. 
Frederic delivered Leipsic, and obliged Hild- 
bourghausen to retire behind the Saale, and re- 
unite himself with Soubise. Their army had 
also been reinforced by a detachment, sent 
them by the Duke of Richelieu, so that their 
united forces now amounted to 70,000 men. 
This formidable body of troops was encamped 
near Micheln, having been obliged to retreat 
from Mersebourg and Weissenfels by the Prus- 
sians, who had taken possession of the latter 
town, and in it 300 prisoners. On the 3d of 
November, the King of Prussia passed the Saale, 
and encamped near Braunsdorf; his army now 
amounting, after he had received reinforcements 
from Halle and Mersebourg, to only 20,000 men. 
His intention was, to attack the enemy the next 
day ; but the combat was delayed till the 5th, 
in consequence of the Prince of Soubise having 
changed his position during the night. This 
obliged the Prussians also to change theirs, and 
to fall back upon the village of Rosbach, which 
thus gave its name to one of the most remark- 
able battles of modern times.* 

As soon as the Prussian army was drawn out 
in order of battle, the king is said to have ad- 
dressed his soldiers in the following words : — 
‘‘ My dear friends, the time is now arrived, when 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic IE. 
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all that is, and all that ought to be, dear to us, 
depends upon our valour and our conduct. 
Time does not permit me to make you a long 
harangue, nor would it be of any use. You all 
know, that there is no suffering, no labour, no 
hunger, no cold, no watching, no danger, how- 
ever great it may have been, which I have not 
hitherto shared with you; and you now see 
me ready to lay down my life with you and for 
you. All I ask in return is, the same pledge 
of affection and fidelity, which I give. Here 
let me add, not as an incitement to your 
courage, but as a testimony of my own grati- 
tude, that from this hour, till you go into winter 
quarters, your pay-shall be doubled. And now, 
my friends, let us advance to the combat with 
courage, at the same time putting our trust and 
confidence in God.” * 

This short speech produced a great effect 
upon the troops, and was received with the 
loudest acclamations. 

The object of the combined army was to 
envelope the Prussians, and to cut off their 
retreat from Weissenfels. With this view, while 
a detachment, under the command of the Count 
de St. Germain, was stationed in front of the 
Prussians, to amuse them, the great body of the 
troops filed off behind these, and tried to encircle 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic IJ]. ~— Vie de Frederic JI. 
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the Prussian left wing. Frederic remained tran- 
quil, and allowed the Prince of Soubise to ap- 
proach; then leaving some battalions to oppose 
St. Germain, he suddenly made a retrograde 
movement to the left, with the view of attacking 
the flank of the French. This demonstration was 
taken by the latter for a retreat, and they there- 
fore only hastened their march, in order entirely 
to surround the Prussians, But in the midst of 
this manceuvre, General Seidlitz, whose cavalry 
had been concealed by a rising ground, fell 
upon their right flank, threw them into disorder, 
and pursued them flying, for a considerable 
distance. They strove to rally themselves, but 
another sudden shock completed their defeat. 
The French generals then attempted to arrange 
their infantry in order of battle, but the well- 
directed fire of the Prussian artillery threw them 
into disorder, and prevented their forming. At 
the same time Prince Henry of Prussia fell upon 
them with eight battalions, while some squadrons 
of cavalry also charged in their rear. They fled 
precipitately. In vain did the Prince of Soubise 
bring up the cavalry of his nght wing, and his 
reserve, to protect the infantry ; the Prussian 
cavalry again worsted them; and Soubise and 
Hildbourghausen were obliged to fly, without 
having ever fairly been able to draw out their 
troops in order of battle. 

A feeble resistance was attempted by a corps 
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of allied troops, stationed near Braunsdorf. But 
the King of Prussia having opposed to them, 
some of the battalions of his second line, they 
also fled. The Prussians pursued the flying 
army, as long as light was afforded them; and 
then returned, and passed the night, under arms, 
on the ficld of battle. The combat only lasted 
two hours, — from three in the afternoon till five; — 
and never was rout more complete than that of 
the allies. The loss of the Prussians only 
amounted to 500 killed and wounded ; among 
the latter were Prince Henry and General 
Seidlitz. On the other side the killed and 
wounded were 3500; eleven generals and 
6220 men were taken prisoners: seventy-one 
cannons were also taken.* General de Revel, 
the brother of the Duke of Broglio, died of his 
wounds at Mersebourg, the day after the action. 
Among other trophies of the battle, a great 
many decorations of the cross of St. Lewis were 
taken, which the Prussian soldiers attached to 
their button-holes in derision.t Voltaire says 
of this battle, «* It was the most inconceivable 
and complete rout and discomfiture, of which 
history makes any mention. 380,000 French 
and 20,000 imperial troops were there seen 
making a disgraceful and precipitate flight 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
{| Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic IL. — Vie de Frederic IH. 
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before five battalions and a few squadrons. 
The defeats of Azincourt, Crecy, and Poitiers 
were not so humiliating !” * 

Frederic gave orders that the wounded among 
the prisoners should be treated with the greatest 
humanity and attention. He went himself, 
during the night, to visit the officers, and to 
offer them any comforts or assistance they might 
require; and he said to them, at the same time, 
with great kindness, ‘‘ [ cannot accustom myself 
to consider the French as my enemies.” All 
the other officers of distinction, who were taken 
prisoners, he invited to sup with him. He told 
them, he regretted he could not offer them a 
more splendid entertainment; ‘ but, gentle- 
men,” said he, “ I did not expect you so soon, 
nor in such large numbers.” 

The next day the pursuit was renewed, and 
the allied army was discovered at Eckersberg, 
having passed the river Instrutt at Fribourg. 
Qn the approach of the Prussians they again 
fled, leaving behind them all their baggage, and 
whatever artillery they had saved from the rout 
of the preceding day; and so great was their 
terror, that they did not conceive themselves in 
safety, till their different detachments had scat- 
tered themselves through Franconia, Hesse, 


* Mémoires pour servir a la Vie de M. de Voltaire. 
VOL. I. G 
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Lower Saxony, and even beyond the Rhine. 
The panic they suffered under, as well as the 
miseries they endured in their flight, may be 
judged of by the following extract of a letter, 
written by an officer, who was in the battle and 
in the retreat, and dated two days after the for- 
mer event :—‘ We have lost all our baggage and 
artillery, and at least 10,000 men. We marched 
the whole night, and passing the river at Fri- 
bourg, arrived at Eckersberg at six in the morn- 
ing. At two o’clock in the afternoon, the field- 
marshal (Prince of Hildbourghausen) and Prince 
George (of d’Armstadt) joined us. They had 
hardly sat down to dinner, when we perceived 
the enemy at our heels, who cannonaded us 
briskly ; and as our army was not got together, 
nothing was left for us but to retreat. Having 
again marched all night, we arrived at last at 
Erfurt, where we now are, in want of every 
thing, though we are rather better off than 
before. It is now eight days since our men 
have had bread. They have lived upon 
turnips and radishes, which they dig out of 
the earth.” * 

Marshal Keith writes thus to his brother, 
Lord Marischal, after the battle, in which he 
himself bore a part: — 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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‘¢ Mersebourg, 9th November 1757, 

«¢ As I knew that Weidmann ® had written to 
you, my very dear brother, the day after the 
battle, and that, consequently, you had been 
made acquainted with my health and safety, I 
thought you would pardon me, if I delayed a 
little writing to you. We have honoured the 
late affair with the name of a battle, though it 
was really nothing but a rout. The enemies 
wished to attack us, but we were beforehand 
with them. By the rapidity of our movements 
we were enabled to attack them in flank, while 
they were marching. Their cavalry sustained 
the first shock, but was soon overthrown. Their 
infantry did not do its duty well, but fled pre- 
cipitately, after three or four discharges from 
our battalions on its flank. After this it was, 
in fact, only a flight and a pursuit, which lasted 
till dark night. You may judge by this, that the 
loss has not been great. On our side, about 100 
men killed, and 235 wounded. The enemy may 
have lost 1000 men killed, but we have taken 
at least 4000 prisonerst; and if the darkness 
had not favoured them, their army must have 
been entirely destroyed; for we drove them from 
within a league of Mersebourg to the river 


* The secretary of the marshal. 
+ The marshal puts his own loss, and still more that of 
the allies, considerably too low. 
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Instrut, where there is only a single bridge, over 
which they defiled during the whole night, in 
order to place themselves in safety. We have 
taken more than sixty pieces of their cannon, 
many standards and colours; and generals, 
dukes, marquises, and counts, in plenty. We 
have especially taken a great many of the Swiss, 
who do not seem to be such good runners as the 
French. Such was generally our battle. When 
I have read the accounts of it, which will be 
printed, I will erase all the falsehoods on both 
sides, and thus make for you a true account, 
which will be only for yourself and for our 
good chancellor; for one does not write the 
truth for the public. Prince Henry is wounded 
with a musket ball in the shoulder, but as he 
has no bones broken there is no danger. Be 
assured that this family can never last, if the 
war continues; they expose themselves too 
much. The king was, the other day, in a 
place of greater danger than any of his generals. 
For this time he escaped, but the next he may 
not be equally fortunate; and a catastrophe 
may happen, the very thought of which makes 
me tremble. Adieu, my dear brother. My 
health is still good, in spite of the fatigues we 
undergo.” * 


* Extracted from the MS. Correspondence of Field- 
Marshal Keith. 
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The battle of Rosbach was considered, even 
by the Germans, who were the enemies of 
Frederic, as a most glorious national event; 
and however politically they might disapprove 
of the result, they felt equally proud of their 
superiority as a nation over the French. It is 
said, that a common feeling of this kind even 
existed, between the German soldiers in the 
two rival armies, who could not, upon this oc- 
casion, be brought to consider themselves as 
really having a separate interest. Thus it is re- 
lated, that during the combat (and instances of 
this kind might be multiplied) a soldier of the 
cavalry regiment of Seidlitz was upon the point 
of seizing upon a Frenchman, when he saw 
behind him an Austrian cuirassier, whose lifted 
sabre was about to cleave his head; ‘ Brother 
German,” said he, “let me take this French- 
man.”—** Take him,” replied the other, and, . 
lowering his sword, rode off.* 

Another ancedote, of a different kind, may be 
worth relating, from the singular readiness of 
compliment displayed in it by a common sol- 
dier, Frederic, in crossing the field of battle, 
saw a single French grenadier resisting three 
Prussians. He stopped the combat, and turn- 
ing to the man said, ‘ Did you think yourself 
invincible.”’—~** I should, Sire,” replied the 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
G 3 
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soldier, ‘‘if I fought under your orders!”* The 
news of the event of Rosbach occasioned the 
death of an irreconcileable enemy of the King 
of Prussia. The Queen of Poland, daughter of 
the Emperor Leopold, and wife of Augustus the 
Third, received the news before retiring to rest 
at night, and was found dead in her bed the 
next morning. She had been in a feeble state 
of health for some time, and much worn by the 
misfortunes which had befallen her husband’s 
house ; but the sudden snapping of the thread 
of life was attributed to this final blow to her 
hopes and expectations. 

Voltaire relates an abortive attempt at nego- 
tiation, which took place about this time between 
France and Prussia, or rather, between the 
Cardinal Tencin, himself, and the Margravine 
of Bareith. As it came to nothing, it would be 
hardly worthy of mention, were it not for the 
quaint and amusing manner, in which it is re- 
lated by Voltaire himself in his own Memoirs. 
Voltaire appears to have always had a fancy to 
make himself a political personage, by means of 
obscure negotiations; but, upon the present occa- 
sion, he professes to have been led into it, in order 
to plague the Cardinal de Tencin, a profligate 
ecclesiastic, who had been discredited by his 
connection with the Mississippi scheme of Law; 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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and who had, upon a previous occasion, insulted 
Voltaire as he passed through Lyons, of which 
he was archbishop. 

«The fatal day of Rosbach,” says Voltaire, 
‘‘ made all France murmur against the treaty, 
whjch the Abbé de Bernis had made with the 
court of Vienna. The Cardinal de Tencin, 
archbishop of Lyons, had preserved his rank 
of minister of state, and a private correspondence 
with the King of France. He was more op- 
posed than any one to the alliance with Austria. 
He had given me a reception at Lyons, with 
which he must have known I was any thing 
but satisfied. However, the anxiety to intrigue, 
which pursued him in his retreat, and which, 
as they say, never abandons men who have been 
in office, led him to connect himself with me, 
in order that I might engage the Margravine of 
Bareith to enter into negotiation with him, and 
to entrust the interests of the king her brother 
to his hands. He wanted to reconcile the King 
of Prussia with the King of France, and thus 
to bring about a peace. It was not difficult to 
induce the Margravine of Bareith, and the 
king her brother, to enter into this negotiation ; 
and I undertook to do it with the greater plea- 
sure, because I saw there was no chance of its 
ultimate success. The Margravine of Bareith 
wrote for her brother; and it was through me 
that her letters and those of the cardinal passed. 

G 4 
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I had the secret satisfaction of being the go- 
between in this great affair; and, perhaps, another 
pleasure, that of perceiving that my cardinal 
was preparing for himself a bitter disappoint- 
ment. He wrote a fine letter to the King of 
France, in sending him that of the margravine ; 
and he was quite astonished when the king 
answered him very drily, that the secretary of 
state for foreign affairs would acquaint him 
with his intentions. In fact, the Abbé de Bernis 
dictated to the cardinal the answer he was to 
send : this answer was a decided refusal to enter 
into negotiation. He was obliged to sign the 
model of a letter, which the Abbé de Bernis 
sent him. He sent me this sad dispatch, which 
concluded the whole transaction ; and he died 
of chagrin at it in about a fortnight. I have 
never exactly understood how people die of 
vexation, or how ministers and old cardinals, 
who have such hard hearts, have yet enough of 
sensibility in them to be killed by a little mor- 
tification. My intention had been to laugh at 
him,—to mortify him; but not to cause his 
death.” * 


* Mémoires pour servir a la Vie de M. de Voltaire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF ROSBACH.~—HANOVERIAN 
TROOPS COMMANDED BY PRINCE FERDINAND OF BRUNS- 
WICK :-——~ HIS MOVEMENTS. -—~ THE FRENCH LAY WASTE 
GERMANY. -—~ DUKE OF RICHELIEU OBLIGED TO RETREAT. 
— PROCEEDINGS OF PRINCE HENRY, AND OF MARSHAL 
KEITH. — SCHWEIDNITZ TAKEN BY THE AUSTRIANS. == 
BATTLE OF BRESLAU. —~ CAPTURE OF BRESLAU.— BATTLE 
OF LISSA.—=- BRESLAU RETAKEN BY THE PRUSSIANS: -— 
ALSO LEIGNITZ. —- CONCLUSION OF THE CAMPAIGN. = 
INTIMATE UNION BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


Tue immediate consequence of the victory of 
Rosbach, was the resumption of arms by the 
Hanoverian-troops, who had been obliged to 
remain inactive, ever since the disgraceful ca- 
pitulation of Closter-Severn. Whether they, or 
rather their rulers, were justified in abandoning 
that convention, upon the ground that it had 
been previously violated by the cruelties and 
extortions*, exercised by the Duke of Richelieu 
upon the electorate of Hanover; whether also 
their interpretation of the same convention, 


* When the Duke of Richelieu returned to Paris, after 
this campaign, he employed himself in building a luxurious 
pavilion in his garden. The public, aware of his pillage of 
the electorate, christened it “ Le Pavillon d’Hanovre,” and 
it retained the name till the French Revolution. 
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which was avery different one from that put 
upon it by the French, was the true and fair 
one, must be left to the discussion of the learned 
in treaties.* The French remonstrated, and 
the Hanoverians replied; while at the same time 
they prepared their army for resistance.. It 
may, however, be fairly doubted, whether any 
attempt to evade the convention would have 
taken place on the part of the latter, had it not 
been for the opportunity afforded to raise the 
question by the victory of Rosbach, and the 
extreme anxiety of George the Second, that his 
electorate should no longer continue in the 
hands of his enemies. By this short-sighted 
policy of the King of England, he involved him- 
self again in active war ; whereas, if Hanover 
had remained as a deposit in the hands of the 
French, “ Great Britain would have saved 
about 20,000,000 of money, together with the 
lives of her best soldiers; and Westphalia 
would have continued to enjoy the blessings of 
peace.”t To the King of Prussia, however, this 
step, which he had spared no persuasions to en- 
courage the King of England to, was one of 

* A contemporary writer calls the infraction of the con- 
vention, “ This notorious breach of faith—a monument to 
future politicians, in how short a space of time a treaty 
may be commanded, concluded, disavowed, made advantage 
of, and violated.”—- Memoirs by Horace Walpole, Earl of 


Orford. 
+ Smollett’s History of England. 
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great advantage ; first, from its enabling him to 
make head forthwith against the Duke of 
Richelieu ; and secondly, as engaging England, 
still more and more, on his side in the quarrel.® 

The Hanoverian troops were placed under 
the command of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wickt, who assembled them near Stade. George 
the Second, who did not wish to confide another 
army to his son, had requested the King of 
Prussia, to allow Prince Ferdinand to enter his 
service. To this the latter readily consented, 
though his own army thus lost an able and dis- 
tinguished general.{ ‘The King of Prussia also 
left his brother Henry, at the head of a corps 
of 15,000 Prussians, to assist in resisting the 
French ; and he sent Marshal Keith to make an 
incursion into Bohemia, by the way of Toéplitz, 
while he himself flew to the assistance of Silesia. 
Several actions between detached parties of the 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 

+ Ferdinand, Prince of Brunswick Bevern, was born 
llth January 1721. He entered the Prussian service at 
the age of nineteen, and distinguished himself greatly in 
the early campaigns of Frederic the Second. His brilliant 
military career closed with the seven years’ war, at the 
conclusion of which he left the command of a numerous 
army, as poor in fortune as when he received it. He was 
virtuous, humane, generous, and truly religious ; though his 
religion was, perhaps, too much tinged with the mysticism, 
which is sometimes found in Germany. He died 3d July 
1792. 

$ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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French and Hanoverian troops took place, in 
which the latter were always successful, and 
thus, by degrees, obtained possession of Lunen- 
burgh, Zell, and part of Brunswick. 

The cruelties practised by the French, in their 
retreat, were worthy of their former barberous 
acts. On leaving the town of Zell, they reduced 
the suburbs to ashes, plundered the rest of' the 
houses, and finally burnt the Orphan Asylum, 
and in it, as it is said, a considerable number of 
the helpless children.* It is pleasing, however, 
to reflect, that even in these extensive devasta- 
tions, practised by the French army in Germany, 
some brilliant examples of humanity, rare ex- 
ceptions it is true, were to be found. It is 
recorded of the Marquis d’Armentieres, that 
having taken a considerable town in the terri- 
tory of Hanover, and the inhabitants imploring, 
on their knees, his clemency, he answered them, 
‘¢T am not, undoubtedly, come here to do you 
any good ; but be assured I will do you as little 
harm as I can.” t 

The Duke of Richelieu now took up his head- 
quarters at Hanover ; from whence, however, he 
was driven in the early part of the winter. He 
soon afterwards left the army; and his successor 
in the command, the Count of Clermont, was 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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obliged to pass the Weser, then to abandon 
Paderborn, then to quit the country of Hesse, 
and then to evacuate Wesel. Thus were the 
French driven from post to post, and from town 
to town; till at length, before the commencement 
of the next spring, they were obliged to place 
the Rhine between them and their enemies.* 
The ill success of the French, at this pe- 
riod, was, undoubtedly, very much to be attri- 
buted to the state of insubordination, misery, 
and destitution of their army. Their previous 
generals appear to have thought of nothing but 
pillage.t When the Count of Clermont, who 
was a prince of the blood, took the command, 
he wrote the following description of his troops 
to Lewis the Fifteenth: — ‘I have found the 
» army of your majesty divided into three very 
different corps. The first is above ground, and 
is composed of robbers and marauders, who are 
besides in rags; the second is under ground ; 
and the third is in the hospitals. Would your 
majesty wish me to bring back the first, without 
waiting till the two latter are able to rejoin 
it?” + Prince Henry of Prussia had assisted the 
Hanoverian army, in compelling the French 
, to evacuate Hanover; but when he saw this 


* Grimoard, Tableau du Regne de Frederic le Grand. 
ft Lettres du Marquis de Montalambert. 
t Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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accomplished, he retraced his steps, and returned 
to Dresden, to defend Saxony against the Aus- 
trians, and the army of the empire. 

The nature and result of the short expedition 
of Marshal Keith into Bohemia, already alluded 
to, will be best understood in his own words. - 
He thus writes to Lord Marischal : — 


“ Chemnitz, 5th December 1757. 

‘‘ Tam returned this morning from my course 
into Bohemia. My campaign has been very 
short, and yet I am very well contented with it ; 
having executed every thing I had proposed to 
myself, both by destroying several large maga- 
zines belonging to the enemy, and also by draw- 
ing a corps of from 14,000 to 16,000 men of 
the enemy towards my side, by which I have 
delivered the king from them, and thus favoured 
his projects on Silesia. I can say, with truth, 
that this campaign has been a virgin one; for 
on my side there has not been a drop of blood 
spilt, and very little even on that of the enemy ; 
but they were in a dreadful fright at Prague, 
for, from the moment I passed the Egra at 
Budin, the inhabitants fled from the town. My 
march has also been a pretty rapid one. I set | 
off from beyond Mersebourg, on the 17th of 
last month. I have been within four miles of 
the walls of Prague, and now, here I am come 
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back again. I can, at the same time, assure you, 
that the troops are not more fatigued, than if 
they were just come out of winter quarters.” * 


Frederic was not greeted with good news on 
his arrival in Silesia; for, shortly after he en- 
tered that province, he received the account of 
the fall of the town of Schweidnitz. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine had sent the General Na- 
dasti with a strong detachment to besiege it, 
and the latter, after a siege of sixteen days, had 
taken it by assault; the Duke of Bevern hav- 
ing been unable to succour it. The garrison, 
amounting to 6000 men, were taken prisoners. 
Nadasti then returned to the main body of the 
Austrian army, which was encamped within 
sight of the Prussians, in the camp of Betlern, 
close to Lissa, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Breslau.t 

Prince Charles and Marshal Daun, whose 
army amounted to 90,000 men, while that com- 
manded by the Duke of Bevern did not exceed 
23,000, were anxious to put an end to the con- 
test before the arrival of the King of Prussia, 
who they knew was on his march. They there- 
fore commanded an attack upon the entrenched 


* MS. Correspondence of Field-Marshal Keith. 
t+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, 
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camp of the Prussians. The heavy artillery, 
taken possession of at Schweidnitz, was made 
use of, for the purpose of forming the breaches. 
Five attacks were made simultaneously upon 
five different parts of the camp; but the prin- 
cipal one was directed against the Prussian 
centre, and was effected by the Austrians having 
thrown bridges over the little river Loh, which 
defended it in front. In vain Prince Ferdinand 
of Prussia, and the soldiers under him, per- 
formed prodigies of valour ; and the other Prus- 
sian officers also distinguished themselves by 
their conduct and their courage: the numbers 
of the combatants were too unequal. The Aus- 
trians gained ground at all points, and the loss 
of the Prussians was tremendous. Night put a 
stop to the combat, but not till, in most parts 
of the Prussian army, it had become a retreat. 
Profiting by the darkness, the Duke of Bevern 
rallied part of his army in the suburbs of Bres- 
lau. Meanwhile, the left wing of the Prussian 
army had alone been somewhat more successful. 
Ziethen, who commanded it, had repulsed with 
success the reiterated attacks of: Nadasti, till 
night separated the combatants. This disastrous 
battle to the Prussians was fought on the 22d of 
November, and has been called the battle of 
Breslau. The Austrians lost 1600 men killed, 
and 4600 wounded, and four cannons; the 
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Prussians lost 1200 killed, 5000 wounded, 3600 
prisoners or missing, thirty-three cannons, and 
five standards. 

The Duke of Bevern deemed his army, wea- 
kened by these great losses, so inadequate to 
resist the continued attacks of the Austrians, 
that he abandoned his camp during the night, 
and marched through Breslau, to the other side 
of the town, intending to go and meet the King 
of Prussia. He was however himself, two days 
afterwards, taken prisoner by some Croats, whom, 
in the darkness of early morning, he mistook 
for his own soldiers; and Ziethen, in conse- 
quence, took the command of the remains of the 
army, and proceeded in the direction of Glogau, 
to unite his troops to those of the king.* 

Immediately after the victory of Breslau, 
General Nadasti summoned General Lestewitz, 
the governor, to surrender Breslau; and the 
latter was compelled to obey. The capture of 
Breslau, by the Austrians, afforded to the 
bishop of that city, an opportunity of exhibiting 
the blackest ingratitude towards the King of 
Prussia. The name of this prelate was Schaf- 
gotch; and he had been promoted to the 
bishopric by Frederic, who had also conferred 
upon him the title of prince, given him the 
order of the black eagle, and shown him fa- 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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vour and kindness in every possible way. In 
return for these benefits, the prelate, when 
the Austrians obtained possession of the town, 
volunteered to be the first person to take the oath 
of allegiance to the empress queen ; and then, to 
prove his sincerity, he took off his Prussian 
order, and trampled it under foot. When Fre- 
deric regained possession of Breslau, the bishop 
endeavoured to excuse his conduct, but the 
king spurned his treachery, and exiled him. 
He went first to Vienna, and afterwards to 
Rome ; but the reputation of his base ingrati- 
tude preceded him, and he was every where 
received as he merited.* 

Thus, by the time Frederic arrived in Silesia, 
he found nearly the whole province returned to 
the obedience of the empress queen; his army 
defeated and dispersed ; and his enemies in the 
full expectation of annihilating bim and his 
power, without farther delay or trouble. That 
monarch however rose, as usual, superior to his 
misfortunes. In his march he drove the 
Generals Marchal and Haddick out of Lusatia ; 
surprised, at Parchwitz, a detachment under the 
command of General Gersdorf ; took possession 
of the Austrian magazines of provisions at 
Neumark ; and having collected the scattered 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. — Vie 
de Frederic I. 
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remains of the Duke of Bevern’s army, which, 
however, he obliged to encamp separately from 
his own victorious troops, for fear of their com. 
municating to them their own despondency, 
placed his camp near Breslau, on the side of the 
town towards Lissa.* 

‘He arrived in this latter position on the 
4th of December 1757, and forthwith sum- 
moned his principal officers to him. When 
they were all assembled, he addressed them 
thus: —‘* My friends, to-morrow I intend to 
offer battle to the enemy. As the success of 
the campaign depends upon the fate of this 
engagement, and as it will also decide to whom 
Silesia is to belong, I have sent for you to tell 
you, that I reckon upon each of you doing his 
duty as well as heis able. I expect also from 
each of you, at his post, the greatest attention 
to the commands he may receive; and that 
you will give to the soldiers under you, an ex- 
ample of courage, daring, and intrepidity ; in 
short, that you will each of you advance against 
the enemy, in the firm resolution either to con- 
quer or die. If you all follow my own intentions 
in this particular, we are sure of the victory. 
I am well aware of the strong and weak points 
of the enemy, and I will therefore place every 
corps, so that it may fight with advantage. It 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, 
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will therefore only depend upon yourselves to 
combat with bravery, and to give proofs of that 
ancient Prussian valour, which animated your 
ancestors. Let any one of you, then, who hesi- 
tates to sacrifice his blood and his life, retire 
now, lest his timidity should infect others. If 
he will now come forward, I will give him his 
dismissal without difficulty or reproach.” Here 
the General Rohr was so much affected as to 
burst into tears, upon which the king turned to 
him, and said kindly, «* My dear Rohr, this does 
not regard you.” One of the officers, then, 
speaking for the rest, said, «‘ None but a coward 
could hesitate. We are all ready to sacrifice our 
lives for your majesty.” 

Upon this, the king, evidently much pleased, 
concluded his address with these words :—* I see 
there is no one here who is not animated with 
an heroic courage. I shall however, should any 
person fail in his promise or his duty, be sure 
to remark it; for I shall be in the front and 
the rear of the army; I shall fly from one wing 
to the other; and no squadron and no com- 
pany will escape my observation. Those who 
act well, I will reward with graces and favours, 
and will never forget them. But should any 
one dishonour himself in any way, let him take 
care never to appear again before me.”* 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
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The next day * Frederic found himself in pre- 
sence of the Austrian army, consisting of 90,000 
men; which, confident from its late successes, 
had advanced to meet him. Although the army 
of the King of Prussia did not amount to above 
30,000, he determined not to refuse the combat. 
He therefore caused his troops to advance. The 
Prussian hussars began the battle, by over- 
coming the vanguard of the imperialists, com- 
manded by the Saxon general Nostitz, whom 
they took prisoner. They thus obtained pos- 
session of the heights, and thereby masked the 
movements of their own troops. Prince Charles, 
deceived by these demonstrations, and thinking 
his right wing menaced, proceeded to strengthen 
it. He had hardly done so, when Frederic, 
who had made his dispositions unseen, suddenly 
attacked his left wing. In vain did Prince 
Charles, when it was too late, endeavour. to pro- 
long and strengthen his left wing; Ziethen, with 
his cavalry, acting in support of the Prussian 
infantry, threw it into complete disorder. At 
the same time the King of Prussia placed heavy 
cannons in front of his vanguard, which raked 
the whole Austrian line from left to right; 
while his centre continued to advance against 
the Austrian right. The Austrians were thus 
obliged to change their position, and to bring 
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forward their right wing, whilst the left fell 
back in disorder. ‘They now formed themselves 
on the heights of the village of Leuthen, from 
whence, after a long resistance, they were 
driven by the centre and left wing of the Prus- 
sians. In this attack the king’s guards distin- 
guished themselves, by the frequency and vigour 
of their charges. 

Towards the end of the day, the Prussian 
general Driesen received orders to charge the 
enemy, with the cavalry of the left wing under 
his command. At the same moment, the 
dragoons of Bareith attacked the flank of the 
right wing, which still kept its ground behind 
the village of Leuthen. These simultaneous 
movements were crowned with the most com- 
plete success; and the battle of the plains of 
Lissa ended in the complete and entire defeat 
of the Austrians. The Prussians lost upon this 
occasion 5000 men killed and wounded; while 
the enormous losses of the Austrians amounted 
to 28,7038. Of these 7400 were killed and 
wounded, and 21,300, as well as three generals, 
were taken prisoners: 117 cannons, and fifty- 
one standards also fell into the hands of the 
victors.* When the combat was concluded, 
the King of Prussia cast his eyes over the field 
of battle, which was covered with the dead and 


* Grimoard, Tableau du Regne de Frederic le Grand.— 
Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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dying, and exclaimed, while his eyes filled with 
tears, ‘© When, oh when, will my miseries 
cease!” He passed the night on the plain of 
Lissa, and on the spot where had previously 
been the head-quarters of Prince Charles. He 
was told of the many insulting things, that had 
beén said by the Austrians of him and his small 
army. ‘I pardon them readily,” said he, “ the 
follies they may have uttered, in consideration 
of those they have just committed.” * 

The following accounts of the battle of Lissa 
are given in letterst, written by Prince Henry 
of Prussia and Marshal Keith; neither of 
whom, it is true, were present at it, but both of 
whom must have had peculiarly good means 
of becoming acquainted with its details. It is 
also somewhat curious, thus to have an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the relations of such emi- 
nent contemporaries, with those that have come 
down to us from other sources. The letter 
of Prince Henry is addressed to Marshal 
Keith ; that of the marshal to his brother Lord 
Marischal. 


s Sir, Leipsic, 14th December 1757. 
‘The relations I have received of the en- 
gagement of the 5th are as follows :—The 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
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enemies were posted beyond the river of 
Schweidnitz at Weesser, having the village of 
Leuthen exactly at their centre. Our army 
was formed in two lines, and the cavalry on the 
two wings. Six battalions were posted on our 
right, to cover the right flank of our cavalry. 
Eight or ten battalions of our right commenced 
the attack upon the left wing of the enemies, 
where were the troops commanded by Nadasti, 
and those of Wurtemberg and Bavaria. This 
wing was taken in flank, and while they thought 
we should attack their right wing. In conse- 
quence, all their batteries were ranged on that 
side, and it was necessary for them to change 
them, which they could not do quick enough ; 
and thus our troops had time to beat them, 
before their new batteries were formed. At the 
centre, near the village of Leuthen, all our 
army was exposed to their fire ; however, our 
right, which had completely turned their left, 
decided the affair in our favour. Our cavalry 
is not much talked of, but I hear great praises 
of my hussars. Two generals were taken pri- 
soners, and 160 officers; and some say 14,000 
and some 12,000 men, and 130 cannons. General 
Ziethen has pursued them, and taken 2000 of 
their baggage waggons, and a great quantity of 
ammunition. Our loss amounts to between 
4000 and 5000 killed and wounded. Breslau is 
occupied by six battalions of the enemy, and 
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some battalions of Croats. I should think, 
though, that by this time we were masters 
of it. 

«¢ Here you have, my dear marshal, the faith- 
ful relation of all I have heard respecting this 
event; from which I conclude, that fortune, 
which has lately tossed us so much about, has 
not entirely turned her back upon us; [ there- 
fore still hope our affairs may go on well. 

‘© T shall be charmed to send you good news 
as often as I can; and the interest you take in 
all that concerns us, will render me the more 
anxious, to give you all the proofs possible of 
the esteem and the friendship, with which I am, 

Tt; Sir, 
‘¢ Your very devoted 
‘¢ friend and servant, 
‘© HENRY.” 


‘© My dear Brother, Chemnitz, 16th Dec. 1757. 

“‘ We give battles here, as elsewhere people 
give operas ; there have been three* in the last 
month, of which we have lost one and gained 
two; but the last appears to me decisive in our 
favour. I can assure you, that from all the 
accounts I have seen, the loss of the enemy has 
been immense. Cannons, equipages, all is 
taken; and in troops, either killed, taken pri- 
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soners, or deserted, they must have lost, at 
least, 20,000 men. There are, besides, nine 
battalions, and many wounded, shut up in 
Breslau, who it is impossible should escape from 
us. Luchesi is among them, who was wounded 
in the first battle, lost by the Prince of Bevern ; 
but which was not very fatal on our side, as 
our killed and wounded did not exceed 1800 
men. General Ziethen is still employed in 
pursuing the Austrians, and has written word 
to the king, that he has found the greater part 
of their heavy artillery near Strehlen, and taken 
possession of it; but we do not yet know 
whether it is that belonging to their army, or 
that which they made use of at the siege of 
Schweidnitz. In short, the victory is complete ; 
and costs us, as I hear, about 4000 men.”’ 


The day of the battle of Lissa, Ziethen and 
La Motte Fouquet advanced in pursuit of the 
fugitives as far as Sara, and on the succeeding 
ones pursued them as far as the frontiers of 
Bohemia ; taking, daily, multitudes of prisoners, 
and baggage of all kinds, and military stores.* 
So great had become the panic and confusion 
of the Austrians, that, during the pursuit, a 
cornet of Ziethen’s regiment, having with him 
only ten men, took prisoners, disarmed, and 
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brought to head-quarters, a party of 100 Aus- 
trians For this gallant action he was promoted 
by the king to the rank of captain, and received 
the order of merit.* 

On the 6th of December, Frederic invested 
Breslau, and, as soon as the heavy artillery 
arrived from Neisse and Brieg, began to batter 
the town, regardless of the severity of the 
season, which was peculiarly rigorous. In the 
course of the attack, a shell set fire to a maga- 
zine of powder under the rampart, a bastion was 
blown up, and filled the ditch; and the com- 
mandant, General Sprecher, fearing a general 
assault, surrendered the town, and himself and 
his numerous garrison, prisoners of war. ‘This 
event delivered into the hands of the Prussians, 
thirteen generals, '700 officers, and 17,5360 sol- 
diers, prisoners. Forty-four cannons and four 
mortars were also taken. t 

The surrender of Breslau took place on the 
19th of December, and on the 28th the Aus- 
trians gave up Liegnitz, which they had fortified 
very strongly. They also abandoned the whole 
of Silesia, except the fortress of Schweidnitz, 
which the Prussians continued to blockade dur- 
ing the winter. Thus concluded the campaign 
of 1757, one of the most eventful of all those 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. — 
Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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waged by Frederic, and in which the hopes his 
numerous enemies entertained, of annihilating 
him, were raised to the highest pitch. But 
although they had driven him to risk his fate in 
eight battles, and more than a hundred partial 
actions, they failed in their object. He was 
reserved for farther trials and farther glories. 
Voltaire, in summing up a sketch of the cam- 
paign of 1757, and speaking of the prowess of 
the King of Prussia, says, ‘* Even Gustavus 
Adolphus never did such great things. One 
must, indeed, pardon him his verses, his sar- 
casms, and his little malices. All the faults 
of the man disappear before the glory of the 
hero!” * Frederic remained during the winter 
at Breslau, which he conceived to be the fittest 
spot for making preparations for the campaign, 
which impended over him. 

Various circumstances, at this time, concurred 
to strengthen the bonds of union between the 
kings of Prussia and England. Mr. Pitt had 
obtained possession of power, with the place of 
secretary of state in the latter country, in June 
1757. His commanding abilities and compre- 
hensive views infused vigour into the British 
cabinet. He saw at once the necessity of sup- 
porting Frederic, and forthwith acted upon it; 
and it was at this time that he made use of the 


* Mémoires pour servir @ la Vie de M. de Voltaire. 
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well-known expression, “ that America was to 
be conquered through Germany.”* At the same 
time, the victories of the Prussian monarch had 
rendered him so popular in England, that his 
birthday was kept with honours similar to those 
in use for the sovereign of the country. The 
streets were illuminated for his victories, and 
his praises were sounded in both houses of’ par- 
liament.+ So great, indeed, was the enthusiasm 
in his favour, that it was proposed to raise sub- 
scriptions for him, to assist him in carrying on 
the war; and a maiden lady of Salisbury ac- 
tually remitted to him, by her banker, £1000 
as a present.t The result of these feelings and 
opinions, on the part of the people and the 
government of England, was a fresh subsidiary 
treaty entered into with him, and approved by 
parliament ; by which Great Britain was bound 
to furnish him, yearly, with a subsidy amount- 
ing to £670,000, and to send an army into 
Germany. 

But though England was become more 
friendly to Prussia, the enmity of the rest of 
Europe towards that power was by no means 
diminished. Frederic, therefore, deemed it ne- 
cessary to employ the commencement of the 


* Memoirs by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. -—— Archen- 
holz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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year 1758 in negotiations, by which he hoped 
to detach a portion, at least, of that gigantic and 
hostile league, which was still banded against 
him. In conjunction with his Britannic ally, he 
endeavoured to neutralize the hostility of Rus- 
sia. But the influence of the cabinet of Vienna 
at Petersburg was too strong for him; and the 
Empress Elizabeth continued still to be his 
bitter foe.* The Chancellor Bestuchef, who 
inclined to peace, was disgraced ; and General 
Apraxin was arrested, on account of his retreat 
from Prussia. Bestuchef had been originally, 
as has been before stated, a decided enemy to 
Prussia. He had, however, changed his views 
upon this subject, in order to please the great 
duke, afterwards emperor, who, as well as his 
wife, was favourably disposed to Frederic. It 
was in consequence of his measures and orders, 
that Prussia had been so much spared during 
the last campaign. Finally, the two empresses, 
the court of France, and that of Poland, be- 
came more united among themselves, and more 
hostile against Prussia, than ever.t 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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CHAPTER V. 


MILITARY PROCEEDINGS DURING THE WINTER. —- CAMPAIGN 
oF “1758. — SUCCESSES OF PRINCE FERDINAND.= ARMY OF 
THE CIRCLES.—— FREDERIC TAKES SCHWEIDNITZ. — FRE- 
DERIC DECEIVES DAUN, AND ENTERS MORAVIA: -—— HE BE- 
SIEGES OLLMUTZ. —- LETTERS OF MARSHAL KEITH. — THE 
PRUSSIANS RETREAT. — FREDERIC MARCHES AGAINST 
THE RUSSIANS. —— THE SWEDES RAVAGE THE PRUSSIAN 
TERRITORIES.-—~ BURNING OF CUSTRIN BY COUNT FERMOR. 
~— BATTLE OF ZORNDORF.—— THE RUSSIANS RETREAT. 


Tue plan of the King of Prussia for the en- 
suing campaign was to withdraw his troops 
from Prussia, which province he considered too 
distant to be defensible ; to commence hostile 
operations in Silesia, before the Austrians could 
repair their losses, or the Russians pass the Vis- 
tula; to retake Schweidnitz; and to besiege 
Ollmutz, which had been made the principal 
station for provisioning and arming the Austrian 
armies.* 

In the depth of winter, Count Fermor, the 
new Russian commander, invaded Prussia, at 
the head of an army consisting of a 110,000 
men, took possession of the whole country, 
and obliged the inhabitants to take the oath of 
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allegiance to the Empress Elizabeth. He placed 
garrisons in the Polish towns of Thorn and 
Elbing ; and then, advancing to the Vistula, sent 
a detachment of 8000 cossacks to lay waste 
Pomerania. The Prussian general, Platen, 
marched into Pomerania, to observe the pro- 
ceedings of the Russians; taking with him a 
detachment from the army, which, under the 
command of Count Dohna, (who had suc- 
ceeded Marshal Lehwald, worn out with age 
and infirmities,) was blockading the Swedes in 
Stralsund. 

The active commencement of the campaign 
in the real theatre of war, the centre of Ger- 
many, fell to the lot of Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick ; and to conduct it to a successful 
issue was an undertaking of' no slight difficulty. 
He found himself at the head of 30,000 Hano- 
verian troops, but, on the other hand, opposed 
to 80,000 French, whom he was to strive to 
drive out of Lower Saxony and Westphalia, 
where they were posted. He first, with this 
view, sent a detachment to the Weser, which 
took possession of Verden ; while another, under 
the command of his nephew the hereditary 
prince, afterwards the celebrated Duke of 
Brunswick, seized upon Hoya. No sooner was 
the Count of Saint Germain made acquainted 
with these successes, then he evacuated Bre- 
men, where he had a garrison of twelve batta- 
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lions ; and joining these to the other troops 
under his command, consisting of fourteen bat- 
talions, he marched into Westphalia.* 
Meanwhile, Prince Ferdinand, with the main 
body of his army, crossed the river Aller, and 
advancing straight to Minden, laid siege to that 
town. In his progress, his own guard surprised 
and took prisoners the regiment of Poleresky. 
This disaster, and the march of Prince Henry 
of Prussia towards Brunswick, completely dis- 
concerted the French general, the Count of 
Clermont. Prince Henry had been employing 
himself, in clearing the territory of Halberstadt 
of the French troops sent there by the Marshal 
de Richelieu, under the command of the Mar. 
quis de Voyer d’Argenson, whose ravages and 
cruelties had been of the most dreadful kind. 
The destruction also of property had been as 
wanton as it was universal. As a proof of this, 
it is stated, that it was D’Argenson’s custom, 
when he had lodged in a house, but did not 
intend to remain in it, to destroy all the furni- 
ture, and to break in pieces the looking-glasses 
with a diamond. As soon as Prince Henry had 
delivered the country from these barbarians, he 
hastened to the support of Prince Ferdinand. 
The Count of Clermont, upon this, broke up 
his camp, and forthwith determined upon evacu- 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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ating, without delay, Brunswick, Wolfenbuttle, 
and Hanover. He detached M. de Broglio to 
the relief of Minden; but that general was un- 
able to find any opportunity of attacking his 
enemies, and was therefore obliged to remain a 
spectator of the capitulation of the town, the 
garrison of which were taken prisoners of war. 
After this event, Broglio rejoined the Count of 
Clermont at Paderborn, and the army of the 
allies marched forward to Bielefeld. Again the 
French retreated, and abandoned possession of 
Lippstadt, Hamm, and Munster. ‘Thus left 
without any possessions in Germany, Clermont 
repassed the Rhine at Wesel, and cantoned his 
troops on the other side of that river. Prince 
Ferdinand took up his quarters at Munster, and 
placed his troops in the villages of the neigh- 
bourhood, where he permitted them to rest after 
their fatigues. The allies took 11,000 prisoners 
during this short but glorious expedition, which 
only lasted from January to April; and which, 
as Frederic well observes, “‘ may be compared 
to the admirable campaign of Turenne, when 
penetrating by Thann and Befort, he surprised 
the imperialists, scattered in their quarters 
through Alsatia, and forced them to repass the 
Rhine.” * 


* Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II.; par 
Y Abbé Denina. 
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The Prince of Saxe-Hildbourghausen had 
given up the command of the army of the cir- 
cles to the Prince Frederic of Deux-Ponts ; and 
these troops, no longer acting in conjunction 
with the French, were placed in communication 
with the forces of the Austrians, and advanced 
against the Prussians through Franconia and 
Bohemia. Prince Henry of Prussia, who was 
stationed in Saxony, received orders to keep 
them in check. This he effected by advancing 
as far as Zwickau and Hof, pushing his detach- 
ments even to Bamberg, and thus destroying 
their magazines.* 

The King of Prussia did not commence his 
campaign till the middle of March. His first 
object was the successful conclusion of the siege 
of Schweidnitz, and with this view he forthwith 
changed the blockade of that place into an 
active attack upon it. He therefore stationed 
his army, which he commanded in person, as 
one of observation, to protect and cover the be- 
siegers; while the General Treskow invested the 
town. ‘The trenches were opened on the 2d of 
April; and the governor, the Count de Thiir- 
heim, capitulated, after a brave defence, on the 
15th. The garrison, reduced from 8000 men 
to 5000, became prisoners of war.t 

No sooner was Frederic in possession of 

* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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Schweidnitz, than he proceeded to put into 
execution the bold and able plan he had formed 
for the campaign. Daun, who this year had 
the sole command of the Austrian army, was 
still in his quarters near Koenigsgratz, when, to 
his utter surprise, he heard that Frederic had 
marched into Moravia, the straight road to 
Vienna, and had commenced the siege of 
Ollmutz. In order to deceive Daun, and thus 
to get the start of him, Frederic had made the 
Generals Ziethen and Fouquet advance, with a 
portion of his army, through the county of 
Glatz, to Braunau, as if menacing an irruption 
into Bohemia. Daun was completely taken in 
by this movement, and, while the king was in 
the heart of Moravia, fully expected an attack 
from him in Bohemia. The object of the king 
in this expedition is thus expressed by himself: 
— “ His design was to penetrate into Moravia, 
and to take Ollmutz; not in order to keep the 
place, for he already foresaw the diversion 
which the Russians, who had taken possession 
of Prussia, were preparing to make in Pome- 
rania and the Marches of Brandenburgh ; but 
in order, during the whole campaign, to occupy 
the Austrians, in a part of the country so dis- 
tant from the territories of the King of Prussia, 
and thus to gain time and facilities in the mean- 
while, to oppose, with effect, the Russians.” * 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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The siege of Ollmutz was entrusted to Mar- 
shal Keith, and commenced towards the end of 
May; while the king, with an army of observa- 
tion, posted himself in the neighbourhood. No 
sooner had Marshal Daun discovered the desti- 
nation of the Prussians, than he left Keenigs- 
gratz, and marched towards Ollmutz. His 
intention was not to hazard a battle, but to 
endeavour to throw succours into the town, at 
the same time cutting off the supplies of pro- 
visions and ammunition, which the Prussians 
were obliged to bring, with considerable labour 
and difficulty, all the way from Silesia. The 
siege of Ollmutz continued during the whole of 
the month of June, but from various circum- 
stances,— the errors committed by the Prussian 
engineer, the Colonel Balby,— and the bravery 
of the garrison and their commander the Baron 
Marshall, but little progress was made by the 
assailants.* The following extracts of letterst 
from Marshal Keith to his brother Lord Maris- 
chal, will best convey an idea of the events of 
the siege, as well as of the causes which led 
to its conclusion : — 


‘“ From the camp before Ollmutz, 
“ 28th May 1758. 
«© We opened the trenches before Ollmutz 


last night, at 500 yards from the place, without 


2 * Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ MS. Correspondence of Field-Marshal Keith. 
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losing a single man, the governor not having 
perceived what we were about till it was day- 
light, by which time we were already covered 
with our works. All this morning he has been 
firing, but not vigorously, and almost entirely 
with small cannons. If he does not increase 
his fire, I reckon in three days on being able to 
bring to bear upon the place twenty-four great 
guns, and sixteen mortars. If we are lucky, I 
hope in four or five days more to extinguish a 
great part of his fire; for having the advantage 
of the ground over him, we see the inside of 
several of his works. On his side he does not 
spare labour. I see from the top of the house I 
am living in, that he is opening a battery on our 
right, in an island that you will see on the other 
side of the river.* We must therefore plant one 
to oppose him. Adieu, my dear brother.” 
“ From the camp before Ollmutz, 
“ 14th June 1758. 

‘¢ I have received my dear brother’s letter 
of the 4th of May, and have shewn it to the 
king, who was much pleased with the part re- 
lating to the canton of Berne.t The taking of 
Schweidnitz did not exactly occur in the way 
that it is reported. ‘There was neither a breach, 


* In the plans of Ollmutz, which the marshal had sent to 
his brother. 

+ Lord Marischal was at present residing at Neufchatel, 
in Switzerland, as governor for the King of Prussia. 
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nor a piece of the wall fallen down; but a 
deserter gave information, that the soldiers, who 
were placed to guard a certain fort, were all 
below in the casemates, on account of the quan- 
tity of shells which we threw there. The 
resolution was, in consequence, taken to scale 
that part, which was done without resistance. 
The entrance of the casemates was then taken 
possession of, and those within were obliged to 
beg for quarter. The possession of the fort 
remained to us ; upon which the town, of which 
all the strength consists in the forts which 
surround it, capitulated. We found fifty-one 
Austrian cannons in it, besides those we had 
ourselves left there. I wish I could also give 
you an account of the taking of Ollmutz; but 
the Baron de Marshall, who commands there, 
does not approve of my doing this immediately. 
He is avery brave old man, seventy-six years 
old, dexterous and experienced in this kind of 
warfare. He is in a very good place, provided 
with every thing that he wants, and having, at 
his disposal, all the cannons and. ammunition 
destined for the siege of Neisse, provisions in 
great abundance, and an old engineer named 
M. de Rochepine, who assists him admirably in 
his defence. His garrison consists of eighteen 
battalions, and three squadrons of dragoons, 
but there are a good many recruits among them. 
I see, that, for the services of danger, he trusts 
14 
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principally to six Hungarian battalions, who are 
with him; for in the three sorties he has made, 
hardly any one but Hungarians have appeared. 
In the last, he had given them a good dose of 
agua magnanimitatis, as Lacy used to call it. 
They were all drunk, and in this state rushed 
into our batteries, and nailed up six pieces of 
cannon and three mortars, but so ill, that four 
hours afterwards all of them went off as well as 
before. Our people killed 100 of their soldiers, 
and five officers, with their bayonets; and we 
took an officer and forty-seven men prisoners. 
The deserters assure us, that, with the wounded, 
they have lost 300 men, out of the 1200, of 
which the sortie consisted. In consequence, for 
the last three days they have attempted nothing. 
I tell you nothing of Prince Henry and Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, because they are 
nearer you than us. All that we know is, that 
they are both in motion, to try and execute the 
projects they have concerted with the king. 
I am much obliged to you for all the good 
things you send me. I can only send you plans 
in return. By that of Ollmutz you will see how 
far we are advanced ; and as Weidman did not 
send you that of Schweidnitz, I have begged 
Balby to make me one, which I will send 
you in my next letter. Many compliments to 
Mademoiselle Emété. You never tell me any 
thing of Ibrahim and Stepan. I should be glad 
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to hear if they are still with you, and if they 
behave well. I believe I have already told you, 
that Motscho was not with me at the affair of 
Rosbach. He was then ill of a fever at Leip- 
sic. I like him very much; he is exceedingly 
attached to me; and as he gets older, he becomes 
more steady. 

‘« The king, who covers our siege, came yester- 
day to see our lines, and to receive a hundred or 
two cannon shots. Lieutenant General Fouquet 
received a contusion on his thigh from a twelve- 
pounder ; but it is not a dangerous wound. I 
see that the king will be glad to receive letters 
from you from time to time. You can send 
them inclosed in those to me. Adieu, my dear- 
est brother. The Swiss officer’s remedy against 
danger made me laugh heartily, and the king 
also. Fermor and Browne have not been re- 
called. You know the Russian generals suffi- 
ciently well, to be aware, that they are not 
anxious for commands, where blows may be 
expected, so, probably, they will remain.” 


“ Keenigsgratz, 14th July 1758. 

«*« You must have already heard, by the news- 
papers, of the raising of the siege of Ollmutz; 
but as I am persuaded, that many false circum- 
stances will have been added to the detail of 
that event, I am going to relate the whole trans- 
action to you, with that accuracy, which you 
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know I always adhere to. I must first allow, 
that we had by no means a true idea of the 
strength of the place or of the garrison; and 
that, consequently, we had not brought with us 
enough ammunition to take it. This obliged 
the king to order a great convoy from Silesia, 
under an escort of cight battalions of infantry, 
and of about 1100 horse. The enemies, who 
perceived that every thing depended upon the 
arrival of this convoy, and who, being in their 
own country, were well informed of every step 
we took, collected several small bodies of men, 
which had already been posted in the moun- 
tains behind us, with the view of cutting off our 
communication with Silesia. With these they 
attacked our convoy on the 27th of June, but 
were repulsed with the loss of 200 or 300 men. 

As soon as [ heard of this, I sent Lieutenant 
General Ziethen, with five battalions of grena- 
diers, (not very strong ones, I allow,) and three 
regiments of cavalry and hussars, to meet the 
convoy, which was already within three leagues 
of us. ‘The day after (the twenty-eighth), the 
attack was recommenced by the enemies, with 
the same troops as the day before. But while 
Zicthen was occupied in repulsing them both 
in front and rear of the convoy, for they had 
attacked both parts at once, General St. Ignon 
arrived with 4000 grenadiers and 3000 dra- 
goons, and fell upon the centre; so that our 
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forces and convoy were divided into two parts, 
one of which arrived at the camp, but the other 
was destroyed; and Ziethen, who was in the 
rear, was obliged to return to Troppau, with 
whatever scattered troops he could collect. 
You, will readily perceive, that after the loss 
of our ammunition it was impossible to take 
any other part, than that of raising the siege, 
which we did on the morning of the 2d of 
July. I was obliged to leave a single cannon 
and five mortars behind us, which are the only 
trophies the enemy has to boast of; for I 
brought away with me all the sick and wounded, 
except twenty-two, who were actually dying. 
As soon as the siege was raised, the king re- 
solved to quit Moravia, as all the provisions in 
it, both for men and horses, had been consumed, 
during the two months we had been there. He 
determined to march into Bohemia, where we 
hoped to find a fresh country. We arrived here 
without any difficulty from the enemies, ex- 
cept that the day before yesterday Laudon and 
St. Ignon, with a corps of 10,000 men, wished 
to make an attack upon the baggage of the 
troops under my command. Instead of suc- 
ceeding, however, they left behind them about 
500 dragoons, either killed or taken prisoners, 
and only got possession of four or five carts of 
flour. My health has been very feeble ever 
since the month of April. The fever pursues 
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me; but I cannot tell you what sort of fever it 
is, as there is nothing regular about it. The 
gout also takes its part, and at one time fixed 
itself in my right foot; but it has since risen 
into the body, where it gives me great pain. I 
have need of repose, but our situation does not. 
permit me to hope for it for some time, so I 
must drag myself along as well as I can. 
Adieu, my dearest brother. I will try to send 
you news of myself, as often as I can.” 


It was to General Laudon*, who afterwards, 
during the course of the war, so much distin- 
guished himself, that Daun had entrusted the 
attack of the Prussian convoy. Besides the de- 
struction of the greater part of the convoy, 600 
of the Prussians were taken prisoners, among 
whom was the General Putkammer. 

During the siege the king had frequently 
expressed himself dissatisfied with the way, in 
which the place was invested by Balby, who 


* Gideon Ernest Baron de Laudon, of a family originally 
Scotch, was born in 1716, in Livonia. He made his first 
campaigns in the service of Russia, under Marshal Munich. 
In 1740 he quitted the service of Russia, and entered that 
of Austria, where he finally rose to the highest military 
honours. He was one of the ablest and most distinguished 
generals opposed to Frederic, over whom he somctimes 
gained great advantages. He died, while commanding the 
imperial army against the Turks, at Neustichen, 7th July 


1790. 
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seems, in truth, to have committed many errors, 
This dissatisfaction rendered him unreasonably 
harsh in his manner to the individual engineers 
and: miners, whom he had occasion to accost in 
the trenches. Upon one occasion he was pecu- 
liarly so to an officer, a captain of artillery ; and 
having reprimanded him severely, he concluded 
by ordering him to quit his service. Upon this, 
the officer quitted the trenches, and walked 
away; but the king called him back, and said 
to him, “* You may ay till the siege is over, 
and then you may go.” I am obliged to your 
majesty,”’ replied he, “ for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of losing an arm ora leg before I leave 
your service ; but I shall stand in need of both, 
to save your majesty the expense of having me 
carried out of your territories.” Frederic smiled 
at the officer’s answer, which restored him to 
good humour; and he sent him back to his 
post, at the same time ordering him a gratuity.* 

As soon as Frederic was convinced of the 
impossibility of bringing the siege of Ollmutz 
to a successful issue, he determined to leave 
Moravia with the same celerity he had entered 
it, and try what advantage he could gain over 
Daun by again forestalling him. With this in- 
tention, he carefully concealed from the Aus- 
trians his design. The day before the Prussians 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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left their camp, the firing against Ollmutz was 
continued as vigorously as ever. But at night, 
on the Ist of July, the whole army took the 
road to Bohemia, divided into two columns, one 
of which was commanded by the king in person, 
and the other by Marshal Keith. ‘The Prus- 
sians, by this secret manceuvre, gained a whole 
day’s march over their adversaries, and were 
enabled to continue their march to Keenigs- 
gratz with hardly any molestation; having seized 
by the way, at Leitomischel, a large Austrian 
convoy. General Lacy, at one moment, it is 
true, endeavoured to harass the rear-guard of 
the king’s forces; and at another, General St. 
Ignon made an attack upon that of Marshal 
Keith; but both attempts were repulsed with 
loss.* 

On the 11th of July, the king arrived at 
Kocnigsgratz, with all his sick, wounded, bag- 
gage, artillery, and military stores. Of this 
important post he made himself master, after 
driving from it the 7000 men, commanded by 
Baron Bucco, which were placed there for its 
defence. All this was done before Daun was 
aware of Irederic’s design, and ‘“ while he could 
not even suspect, that he had driven him froma . 
siege to a conquest.” t 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
+ Memoirs by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
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The king’s first care was to get rid of the 
heavy baggage and artillery, he had brought trom 
Ollmutz ; and General Fouquet was sent, with a 
detachment, to convey it to Glatz, which was 
happily executed. When all these dispositions 
were completed, Daun appeared with his army 
on the other side of the Elbe, on the 22d of July. 
As Frederic himself observes, ‘‘ if the Austrians 
had been now the only persons in question, the 
campaign might easily have been concluded, 
without leaving Bohemia. But the invasion 
with which the Russians menaced Pomerania 
and the New March of Brandenburgh, obliged 
the king to march his troops into Silesia, in 
order*to convey assistance to those points, which 
were the most in need of it.’ * 

Frederic left the Margrave Charles of Bran- 
denburgh, with a part of the troops, to cover 
Silesia, and set off himself at the head of 20,000 
men, to make head against the Russians. He 
commenced his rapid march on the 25th of July. 
At first his course was harassed by parties of 
the Austrian troops; but as, in the different 
skirmishes which ensued, the Prussians had the 
advantage, this obstacle was soon abated.t On 
the 22d of August, he arrived at Frankfort on 
the Oder, and remained there some hours. As 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
+ Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic ILL 
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he stood on the steps of the house, where he 
intended to sup, and the troops were marching 
by him, the shots of the bombardment of Cus- 
trin were heard distinctly. A letter of the time, 
and from an eye-witness, says, “ I observed that 
the king took a pinch of snuff, as the sound of 
each discharge reached him; and even through 
that air of intrepidity which never abandons 
this prince, I could perceive the sensations of 
pity towards that unfortunate town, and an 
eager impatience to fly to its relief.”* At two 
in the morning he continued his march, and the 
following day (August the 23d), having crossed 
the river two leagues below Frankfort, he 
effected his junction with Count Dohna and his 
troops. 

That general had been obliged to raise the 
blockade of Stralsund, and to march against the 
Russians. The Swedish commander, Hamilton, 
took advantage of his absence to levy contri- 
butions upon the districts, called the Uker 
March, the county of Ruppin, and Prignitz. 
Dohna, in spite of the smallness of his forces, 
drove Romanzof, who had been sent forward by 
Count Fermor, the Russian general, into Pome- 
rania, back to the main body of the Russian 
army near Frankfort on the Oder.t Fermor 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
+ Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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had intended at Frankfort to pass the Oder, and 
to invade the electoral march of Brandenburgh ; 
but Dohna prevented him, by means of forced 
marches; and Fermor, disappointed, retired to 
Landsberg, detached Romanzow, with 10,000 
men, to Schwedt, and invested the fortress of 
Custrin, the town attached to which he reduced 
to ashes. Many of the inhabitants were burnt 
in their houses, or buried in the ruins of them. 
At this juncture Frederic arrived with his rein- 
forcements. As soon as Fermor was aware of 
the king’s approach, and of his junction with 
Dohna, he left Custrin, and marching towards 
the Prussians, who were encamped at a village 
called Dermitzel, formed his army into an oblong 
square, within sight of them. 

This happened on the 24th of August; and the 
king, on seeing the Russians, determined to attack 
them the next day, in spite of the inequality of 
numbers ; his own army consisting only of 30,000 
men, opposed to 50,000. Nothing could exceed 
the ardour of the Prussians for the conflict; the 
sight of the devastations and cruelties practised 
upon their country and their countrymen by the 
barbarous Russians, had excited their enmity 
to the highest pitch. These feelings were par- 
ticipated in by Frederic, and caused him to 
give an order, for which even the miseries he 
saw his subjects suffering under, can be no 
excuse. He commanded no quarter to be given, 

VOL. I. K 
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which injunction, however, was not eventually 
strictly adhered to. Along the line of the army 
was heard the cry, ‘“‘ The Prussians give no quar- 
ter.” ‘* Nor do we,” answered the Russians.* 

The two armies were only separated by a 
marshy stream, called the Mutzel. During the 
night, the King of Prussia posted his vanguard 
in a wood on the other side of the stream. He 
was thus enabled, the next morning, to turn the 
troops composing the right wing of Fermor, and 
to attack them in the rear. At the same time 
the Prussian artillery, consisting of eighty great 
cannons, did great execution among the Russian 
ranks.t In spite, however, of these dispositions, 
the right wing of the Russians threw the body 
of troops, who were opposed to them, into con- 
fusion; and the cossacks, having set fire to the 
village of Zorndorf, near which the artillery was 
stationed, added to the embarrassment. General 
Seidlitz, however, by the valour of his cavalry, 
succeeded at length in repulsing that of the 
Russians, and then attacked their infantry. 

At this period of the action, Frederic caused 
the infantry of his right wing to advance to the 
attack, who were received with the most deter- 
mined resistance by the enemy. The carnage 
now became dreadful. The Russians were ani- 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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mated with the feelings of despair ; the Prussians 
with those of vengeance for the cruelties, which 
had been practised upon their country. Even 
soldiers, in the agonies of death, thought more 
of inflicting torments on their enemies, than of 
their own sufferings. A wounded Russian was 
seen extended over a dying Prussian, himself 
so disabled that he could not make use of his 
arms, but he was occupying his last moments 
with tearing his enemy’s flesh with his teeth. 
Some Prussians, who witnessed this, killed the 
cannibal, and thus allowed their countryman to 
die in peace. The king in person led the last 
attacks, and was so much exposed to the fire of 
the Russians, that his aids-de-camp and _ his 
pages, who attended him, were all either killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoners. At length at 
nightfall the Russians began to give way, and 
abandoned the victory and the field of battle to 
the Prussians.* 

From the moment the fortune of the day ap- 
peared decided, the confusion of the Russians 
became excessive ; great numbers of them plun- 
dered their own baggage, and then getting 
drunk with the brandy and other spints they 
had thus seized upon, they rushed into the 
mélée, attacking whatever, whether of friends 
or foes, came in their way. Some of these dis- 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
K 2 
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orderly troops remained on the field of battle all 
night, which gave occasion to Fermor to claim 
the victory; in spite of the results which so 
clearly proved it to have fallen to the Prussians, 
and in spite of his own request, of itself'a con- 
fession of being worsted, for permission to bury 
the Russian dead.* Fermor had the weakness, 
in pursuance of this claim, to send couriers to 
the different allied powers and their armies, an- 
nouncing his imaginary success. Asan historian 
of these times truly remarks, “ never was this 
species of deceit more frequently practised than 
during the seven years’ war. The Prussians 
alone despised such conduct. When beaten, 
they allowed it, in the hope of causing their loss 
to be forgotten in some future exploit. So acted 
Frederic, and so acted those who commanded 
his armies. They left to the vanquished the 
pleasure of deceiving themselves with illusions, 
and of rejoicing over false news; while they 
employed themselves in really profiting by the 
victory.” t After the combat was concluded, 
Frederic had the greatness of mind to offer his 
thanks publicly to General Seidlitz, as the victor 
of the day, and to attribute the success of it 
entirely to his valour and conduct. 

The battle of Zorndorf cost the Prussians 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Ibid. 
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10,000 men, killed and wounded, and the Rus- 
sians 18,600. 2800 of their troops, and six 
generals, were also taken prisoners; and they lost 
104 cannons, and thirty-two standards. Daun, 
who had been anxious that Fermor should oc- 
cupy the attention of the King of Prussia, with- 
out coming to any decided engagement, had 
written to him, ‘ not to risk a battle with a 
wily enemy, whose cunning and resources he 
was not yet acquainted with; but to temporize 
always, till the Austrian army had struck a suc- 
cessful blow in Saxony.” The courier who car- 
ried this dispatch was seized by a Prussian 
detachment. After the battle of Zorndorf, 
the king answered it himself, in the following 
words :—<‘* You had reason to advise General 
Fermor to be on his guard against a crafty and 
designing enemy, whom you were better ac- 
quainted with than he was, for he has given 
battle, and he has been beat.” * 

The next dayt the Russians rallied, and 
formed themselves into an oblong square, near 
the wood of Drewitz. During the day, many 
skirmishes took place between the Prussian hus- 
sars and the cossacks, ‘The former had obtained 
possession of the Russian baggage, which had 
been separated from the main body of the army 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ August the 26th. 
K 3 
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by the combat of the preceding day. 5000 
baggage carts were plundered by the Prussian 
light troops, who were, at one moment, driven 
off by the cossacks, and then the latter began 
plundering the baggage of their own army, in 
their turn. Finally, however, the Prussians had 
the best of the contest. 

The following night the Russians again 
changed their position, and on the subsequent 
days, to the 1st of September inclusive, they 
retreated from one position to another; many 
skirmishes taking place, and the Prussians al- 
ways pursuing them. On the Ist of September 
they arrived at Landsberg, where they were 
joined by Romanzof, returning from Schwedt ; 
while the Prussians posted themselves at a vil- 
lage called Blumberg. 

It is said, that the evening before the battle 
of Zorndorf, Frederic sent for a literary man, 
who was at that time in his suite, and occupied 
himself with him for some time, in correcting 
and altering the strophes of an ode by John 
Baptist Rousseau, which he thought were sus- 
ceptible of amelioration.* This anecdote, if 
true, savours too much of a vain display of 
calmness and freedom of thought, in a moment 
of such anxious danger as the eve of a battle, 
to be mentioned with any praise. But it is at 


* Vie de Frederic HU. 
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least curious, as illustrating the character of the 
man, and his power of self-control. When the 
king came, after the battle, to Custrin, he seemed 
much affected at the ruin and desolation of the 
town, and said to the inhabitants, who crowded 
round him, ‘* My children, I could not come to 
you sooner, or this calamity should not have 
happened. Have a little patience, though, and 
I will cause every thing to be rebuilt.” The 
commandant of Custrin was supposed not to 
have adopted judicious measures for its defence. 
When he saw the king, he endeavoured to apo- 
logize for his conduct, but Frederic stopped 
him, saying, ‘“‘ I make no complaints against 
you: it is myself who am to blame, for having 
appointed you to such a post.” * 

The Russians, in their retreat, laid siege to 
Colberg, and bombarded it cruelly ; but it was 
too well defended by the brave Prussian go- 
vernor, Heyden, for them to obtain possession 
of it.t Finding their efforts unavailing to ob- 
tain any advantage, and having so completely 
devastated Pomerania and the new march of 
Brandenburgh, that they could no longer sub- 
sist in these provinces, they finally evacuated 
them at the end of October ; and Count Dohna, 


: * Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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who had been left by the King of Prussia, at 
the head of 12,000 men, to watch their move- 
ments, was enabled to turn his attention to 
other enemies.* 


* Muller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FREDERIC ENDEAVOURS TO JOIN PRINCE HENRY, BUT 1S 
PREVENTED BY DAUN AND LAUDON.—— BATTLE OF HOCH- 
KIRCHEN.— RETREAT OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. — DEATH 
OF MARSHAL KEITH. — DEATH OF THE MARGRAVINE OF 
BAREITH.— JUNCTION OF PRINCE HENRY WITH FREDERIC. 
— THE AUSTRIANS RAISE THE SIEGE OF NEISSE. —- DAUN 
BESIEGES DRESDEN.—CAMPAIGN OF PRINCE FERDINAND.— 
TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND AUSTRIA.-—— THE SWEDES 
UNSUCCESSFUL IN POMERANIA. — PRINCE HENRY ENTERS 
BOHNEMIA DURING THE WINTER. = PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1759. 


Frepenic, almost immediately after the victory 
of Zorndorf, marched rapidly towards Saxony, 
to assist his brother, Prince Henry, who was 
carrying on the contest under overwhelming 
disadvantages.* The Prince of Deux-Ponts, 
who commanded the army of the empire, as- 
sisted by a body of Austrian troops, had obliged 
that prince to retreat to the neighbourhood of 
Dresden. At this moment Daun arrived in 
Lusatia, and, having detached Laudon against 
the King of Prussia, advanced himself to form 
a junction with the Prince of Deux-Ponts. The 
latter had allowed himself to be occupied with 


* Campagnes de Frederic II., par Mr. de W. 
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the siege of Sonnenstein near Pirna, which he 
took on the 5th of September; but which 
caused him to lose the most favourable moment 
for attacking the Prussians. Even after the 
arrival of Daun, the two generals employed 
themselves in visits and conferences, which led 
to no useful purpose ; till at length, Daun, hear- 
ing of the approach of the King of Prussia, 
separated again from the army of the empire, 
and marched to the assistance of Laudon. As 
soon as he had joined him, their united army 


encamped near Weissemberg, with a view of 


preventing Frederic from entering Silesia, and 
disturbing the sieges of Neisse and Cosel, which 
were prosecuting by two Austrian generals.t 
I'rederic, however, continued to advance; 
und after various manocuvres, of which the 
object was to continue his march, in spite of 
the opposition of Daun and Laudon, on the 
10th of October took up his position near the 
village of Hochkirchen. The previous successes 
of Frederic, with greatly inferior numbers, had 
made him over-confident; and this feeling was 
increased by his conviction of the excessive 
caution and want of boldness of his enemy 
Daun. The consequence was, a degree of 
rashness in his own conduct upon the present 


* Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
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occasion, which might have proved fatal to 
him; and did, as it was, entail a very severe 
punishment on his presumption.* In the per- 
suasion that Daun would never have the courage 
to disturb him, he posted his army too near that 
of the Austrians ; and in a position, in which the 
latter, who were possessed of the wooded heights 
under which the Prussian right wing was placed, 
would have no difficulty in attacking him sud- 
denly, and when he was unprepared for them. 
When he was about to occupy this disadvan- 
tageous post, Marshal Keith, who was with him, 
remonstrated against the step, and said, ‘If the 
enemies leave us quiet here they deserve to 
be hanged.” — “ Rest assured,” answered the 
king, with confidence, ‘‘ they will have a greater 
fear of us, than of the gallows.” t Frederic, 
however, was aware of the dangerous nature of 
his position, and intended to quit it, as soon as 
he had obtained forage and provisions for his 
troops. He had fixed his departure for the 
night of the 14th and 15th. Had he arranged 
it for an earlier day, he would have saved the 
lives of many brave men, and, above all, that of 
the unfortunate Marshal Keith himself. In the 
MS. collection of letters of that general, which 
have already been extracted from, the last is one 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic IH. 
+ Essai sur la Vie ct le Regne de Frederic IL, par ! Abbé 
Denina. ; 
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addressed to his brother Lord Marischal, writ- 
ten only the day before the fatal battle of Hoch- 
kirchen. As from this circumstance, it possesses 
a peculiar interest; and is, besides, of value, as 
giving a clear account of the state of the cam- 
paign, it is here inserted. 


“ From Hochkirch near Lobau, 
12th October 1758. 


‘‘ T received, two days ago, two letters from 
my dearest brother; one of the 10th of August, 
the other of the 10th of September. In one of 
them there was a letter for the king, which I 
delivered immediately. You see, by the news- 
papers, that the Russians continue always to 
claim for themselves the victory in the late 
battle.* I wish them, with all my heart, such 
another victory ; for you may rest assured, that 
their loss in that one was at least 25,000 men. 
I must, however, do them justice; they fought 
very well, especially their infantry, which threw 
the king’s left wing into the greatest confusion, 
and was the cause that the victory was not more 
decisive. But if they gained the battle, why 
have they profited so little by it? since, instead 
of advancing, they have retreated behind Star. 
gard; though the king was obliged to return 
here, with all the troops which had marched 


* Of Zorndorf. 
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with him. It was, indeed, time that he should 
do this, for Prince Henry began to be very 
much pressed by the two armies of Daun and 
the Prince of Deux-Ponts. He is now in a 
better situation, for the king has obliged Mar- 
shal Daun to quit his position of Stolpe, and, 
consequently, his communication with the Elbe, 
and to retire towards Zittau, where we have 
pursued him step by step, but without ever 
having had an opportunity of engaging a com- 
bat. He remains always among the mountains, 
and encamps in places so inaccessible, that it 
would be the greatest act of rashness to attack 
him. And it is only by secret marches, that 
one can draw him out from his position. It 
was by a march of this kind that we turned his 
right flank, and thus obliged him to abandon 
his camp at Stolpe. Mow the devil has sent him 
to the top of the hill near Lobau, and we must 
try and contrive some means of drawing him 
out from thence, or he will stay there till the 
snows drive him away. It is true, that this 
would not be a peculiarly great evil, for we are 
now placed so, that he cannot receive any thing 
from Saxony, and that he is obliged to bring all 
his provisions, &c. from Bohemia, which is be- 
hind him. One sees clearly that his intention 
is not to give battle, but that he wants to live as 
long as he can at the expense of Saxony, and so 
save Bohemia for his winter quarters. On our 
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side we wish to prevent his foraging in Saxony, 
because we mean to winter there. Here you have 
the secret of the rest of this campaign, which, 
according to all appearance, cannot be long; 
for it is already as cold as if we were in the 
month of December, on account of the nearness 
of the mountains, from whence, by the way, it 
is not possible to draw this tiresome man, in 
spite of all he must suffer there. For we see, 
by the desertion, that he must suffer a great 
deal; for in a single night we have had a hun- 
dred and fifty deserters come to us from his 
army, and not a day passes, that there do not 
come thirty or forty. Make many compliments 
from me to the dear chancellor. I am as anxious 
for peace as he can be; for my health can no 
longer sustain the fatigues of war, especially in 
the way we are now obliged to make it, against 
sO many enemies, whom we are forced each 
campaign to run after, from one end of Germany 
to the other.” * 


On the night of the 13th and 14th of October, 
Daun determined upon attacking the Prussians. 
With this intention he sent a detachment, under 
Laudon, to fall upon their right wing, which, 
as has been before stated, was commanded by 
a wooded height, in the possession of the Aus- 


* MS. Correspondence of Field-Marshal Keith. 
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trians. Nothing was ever less expected than 
this attack, for Daun had contrived to lull the 
Prussians into complete security. He em- 
ployed a part of his troops in cutting down 
trees, as if to fortify the position he occupied ; 
but his object in this was, by the noise thus 
made, (the soldiers being also desired to sing 
loudly at their work,) to prevent the Prussians 
from hearing any thing of the approach of the 
detachment under the command of Laudon.* 
In order also to diminish the sound of their 
march, each dragoon carried a grenadier on 
his horse behind him, who, at the moment of 
the onset, was to dismount, and join his com- 
rades.t ‘The design of Daun was also facili- 
tated by a thick fog, which hung over the 
heights. As the church clock of the village 
of Hochkirchen struck five, Laudon led on his 
troops to the attack, and before the dawn of 
day, he was in possession of the Prussian bat- 
teries, and of the post of Hochkirchen. As 
soon as it was light, the infantry formed them- 
selves, in battle array, in the middle of the 
Prussian camp. At the same time, the Duke of 
Aremberg, who commanded the right wing of 
Daun’s army, profited, by the confusion, to 
attack, with success, the left wing of the King 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Campagnes de Frederic II., Roi de Prusse, par Mr. 
de W. 
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of Prussia. Frederic, by degrees, succeeded 
in rallying the infantry of his right wing, and 
drove the enemy from Hochkirchen ; while his 
cavalry dislodged several times that of the Aus- 
trians, and made a great havock among their 
grenadiers. But in spite of the greatest display 
of valour, it was impossible for the Prussians 
ever entirely to get over the disasters of the 
night, and especially the loss of their artillery. 
The infantry of Daun, supported as it was by a 
destructive artillery, and constant reinforce- 
ments of fresh troops, became at length irre- 
sistible. After supporting eight successive on- 
sets, the Prussians were obliged to abandon the 
hope of retaking their camp. The battle had 
lasted about five hours, when Frederic with- 
drew his army, and retired to Doberchutz, 
about half a league from the field of battle.* 
His retreat in good order, in the face of the 
victorious enemy, and with very little artillery 
to cover his troops, is held, by military tacticians, 
to have been a movement as masterly as it was 
successful. As the Prussian baggage and camp 
had been taken possession of by the Austrians 
early in the day, the troops had nothing to 
cover them, but the clothes they had on, and 
no tents to defend them from the rigorous in- 
clemency of the weather. They had neither 


* Muller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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powder nor ball; and had they been forced 
again to fight, they must, after the ancient 
manner, have singled out each his opponent, 
and contended in close combat. But the po- 
sition of the King of Prussia’s new camp was so 
well chosen, and his troops, though beaten, 
were so formidable, that Daun did not venture 
to risk a second attack; though Frederic re- 
mained ten days in the same position, without 
fortifying himself. The loss of the Prussians in 
the battle of Hochkirchen, in addition to their 
artillery (consisting of 101 cannons) and bag- 
gage, amounted to 5500 killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, and thirty standards. That of the 
Austrians to 5800 killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners. Prince Francis of Brunswick had his 
head taken off by a cannon ball; Prince Maurice 
of Anhalt-Dessau was wounded and taken pri- 
soner; and most of the other generals were 
wounded.* 

But the great loss of the day, on the side of 
the Prussians, was that of the veteran Marshal 
Keith. It was under his especial command, 
that the Prussians had so often retaken the 
village of Hochkirchen. During the whole 
action he always rallied his troops in person, 
and exposed himself to the hottest fire.t At 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans.— 
Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ Smollett’s History of England. 
VOL. I. L 
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about eight o’clock he received a dangerous 
wound, but refused to quit the field. At nine, 
a second shot in his breast killed him. He 
fell speechless into the arms of Tibay, an Eng- 
lish volunteer, who had attended him during 
the whole campaign. His body was afterwards 
stripped by the Austrian stragglers, and " Jay 
undistinguished among the slain. It had been 
carried, with many others, into the little church 
of the village of Hochkirchen, where it lay with 
a croat’s cloak over it. Marshal Daun, accom. 
panied by General Lacy and other officers, 
happened to enter the church. Lacy approached 
the body, and having removed the cloak, he 
regarded it with great emotion, and then said, 
‘‘It is my father’s best friend, Keith.” The 
old Marshal Lacy and Keith had served together 
in the Russian army, and the younger Lacy had 
been a pupil of the latter; and he recognized 
the body, from the scar of a dangerous wound 
on the thigh, which the marshal had received at 
the siege of Oczakow. At the sight of his old 
master, a naked and deserted corpse, Lacy burst 
into tears; nor could Daun and the other per- 
sons present refrain from a similar display of 
feeling. While they were thus contemplating 
all that remained of this distinguished warrior, 
a@ croat made his appearance, dressed in the 
uniform, star, and ribband of the marshal, 
Daun asked him how he came by these. ‘I took 
6 
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them,” answered he, ‘from the fellow who lies 
yonder, whom I killed and stripped; and have 
given him my cloak in return.” Marshal Daun 
forthwith gave orders, that the body of Keith 
should be interred with military honours* ; and 
he had the satisfaction, when the next day he 
received a letter from the King of Prussia, 
requesting him to give honourable burial to his 
deceased friend, of being able to answer, that 
he had already performed that pious duty.t 

The king had been himself exposed to great 
dangers during the battle. He was slightly 
wounded in his own person, had a horse killed 
under him, and two of his pages close to him. 
At one moment he was enveloped by a party 
of the enemy in the village of Hochkirchen, 
and nearly taken prisoner; but was delivered 
by the valour of some hussars, who accompanied 
him. 

The defeat of his army was not the only mis- 
fortune, which befel the King of Prussia upon 
the 14th of October 1758 ; for on that very day 
expired his favourite sister, the Margravine of 


* About the year 1776, a monument to the memory of 
Field-Marshal Keith was erected in the church of Hoch- 
kirchen, by his relation Sir Robert Keith, then envoy from 
England at the court of Vienna. 

+ Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, 
Warsaw, and Vienna. 

+ Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. — Archenholz, His- 
toire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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Bareith, for whom he had ever entertained the 
liveliest sentiments of affection. He thus alludes 
to her loss, in his History of the War: —‘ The 
Margravine of Bareith was a princess of rare 
merit: she possessed an understanding culti- 
vated and adorned with various sorts of know- 
ledge, a genius fit for anything, and a peculiar 
talent for all the arts and sciences. These for- 
tunate gifts of nature formed, however, the least 
part of her merits. The goodness of her heart, 
her generous and benevolent intentions, the 
nobleness and elevation of her soul, the sweet- 
ness of her disposition, caused a union in her of 
the brilliant advantages of talent with a founda- 
tion of solid virtue, which never altered. She 
often experienced the ingratitude of those she 
had overwhelmed with benefits and favours, but 
there was never any instance of her having her- 
self failed in a similar manner. The most 
tender, the most constant friendship united the 
king and this excellent sister. These bonds of 
affection were formed in their earliest infancy ; 
and the same education and the same sentiments 
had drawn them still closer; while a fidelity on 
both sides, which was proof against every thing, 
had rendered them indissoluble. This princess, 
whose health was feeble, was rendered so un- 
happy at the dangers which menaced her family, 
that her anxiety completed the ruin of her 
health. ..A dropsy at length declared itself: the 
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remedies of the physicians, who attended her, 
could not save her; but she died on the 14th of 
October, with a courage and a firmness of mind 
worthy of the most intrepid philosopher. This 
happened on the same day, on which the king 
was beaten at Hochkirchen by the Austrians. 
The Romans would not have failed to attribute a 
fatality to this day, on account of the two blows, 
which fell upon the king at the same moment.” * 

Frederic’s letter to Voltaire, upon the occasion, 
ig a touching one: — * It will have been easy 
for you to conceive my grief, when you reflect 
upon the loss I have had. ‘There are some mis- 
fortunes, which are reparable by constancy and 
courage ; but there are others, against which all 
the firmness, with which one can arm one-self, 
and all the reasonings of philosophers, are only 
vain and useless attempts at consolation. Of 
the latter kind is the one, with which my un- 
happy fate overwhelms me, at a moment the 
most embarrassing and the most anxious of my 
whole life. I have not been ill, as you heard ; 
my only complaints are colics, sometimes hemor- 
rhoidal and sometimes nephritic. If it had 
depended upon me, I would willingly have 
devoted myself to that death, which those mala- 
dies sooner or later bring upon one, in order to 
save and prolong the life of her, whose eyes are 


* Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic H. 
Ls 
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now closed. I beseech you never to forget 
her, and collect all your powers to raise a 
monument to her honour. You need only do 
her justice ; and, without in any way abandoning 
the truth, she will afford you an ample and 
beautiful subject. I wish you more repose and 
happiness than falls to my lot. Frepertic.”* In 
consequence of the wish expressed in this letter, 
and repeated in some subsequent ones, Vol- 
taire consecrated an ode to the memory of the 
princess. 

The defeat of Hochkirchen was, undoubtedly, 
a great calamity to Frederic; but, at all events, 
it proved satisfactorily two things, which in their 
consequences must have somewhat counter- 
balanced the losses of the day. First, it con- 
vinced the world of the vast advantages of the 
Prussian discipline. Here was an army sur- 
prised by night in a fog, and encamped on a 
spot, commanded by that occupied by their as- 
sailants. Nothing but the admirable perfection 
of the Prussian discipline, which added coolness 
to courage in the hour of the greatest difficulty, 
could have prevented their whole army from 
being cut to pieces, before they were able to 
form themselves into even an attitude of resis- 
tance. Secondly, it showed to the whole of 
Europe, that the military talents of the King of 


* Correspondance de Voltaire avec le Roi de Prusse. 
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Prussia were as great in adversity as in prospe- 
rity; that he knew as well how to perform the 
most scientific military evolutions, in the midst 
of an unexpected and unpropitious engagement, 
and how to conduct a successful retreat in the 
face of a victorious enemy, as to rush with 
valour, in the full expectation of victory, upon 
a hostile army. 

The news of the victory of Hochkirchen was 
received with transports of joy by the court of 
Vienna; and its having happened on the day of 
St. Theresa, the féte of the empress queen, was 
looked upon as a good omen by the bigotted 
catholics. The pope*, who appears to have 
thought that the King of Prussia would be 
crushed by the disaster, in the true spirit of 
the court of Rome, came forward to show 
his attachment to the victorious side. He sent 
a laudatory letter to Marshal Daun, together 
with a sword and hat, both blessed by himself, 
Frederic, from this time, was accustomed, in his 
correspondence, to call Daun, in derision, ‘ the 
blessed general,’”’ and «‘ the man with the papal 
cap.” f 

While Frederic was sneamiped near Dober- 


* Clement XIII. (Rezzonico.) He had succeeded this 
year to Benedict XIV. (Lambertini), one of the best in the 
whole series of Roman pontiffs. 

+ Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic le Grand, par 
Y Abbé Denina. 
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chutz, his brother, Prince Henry, joined him, 
with a reinforcement of 6000 men.* As soon 
as the king saw that Daun, instead of attacking 
him, and endeavouring to profit by his victory, 
remained inactive, he said to his brother, “ Daun 
has thrown up his cards; so the game is not yet 
lost. Let us repose ourselves for some days, 
and then go to the assistance of Neisse.” Ac- 
cordingly, on the night of the 24th and 25th of 
October, the Prussians marched round the right 
wing of Daun’s army, without being discovered, 
and so advanced towards Neisse. ‘This move- 
ment obliged the Austrian general, Harsch, to 
raise the siege of that place, and General Deville 
that of Cosel. t 

Daun, meanwhile, had been so confident of 
the impossibility that existed, for the King of 
Prussia to escape him, that he wrote thus to 
General Harsch: * Go on quietly with your 
siege. I have the king within my grasp. He 
is cut off from Silesia, except by attacking me ; 
and if he does that, I hope to give you a good 
account of what happens.” ¢ 

There is an anecdote related of the wife of 
the governor of Neisse, Madame de Treskow, 
which is so highly honourable to her, that it 
ought not to be omitted. Archenholz, who tells 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
} Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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it, says he received it from the Baron d’Eich- 
berg, the Austrian officer, who himself gave 
occasion to it. Madame de Treskow was living 
on her husband’s small estate near Neisse, when 
Eichberg was sent to her, to offer her and her 
husband any advantages, which the court of 
Vienna could bestow upon them, if Treskow 
would give up Neisse to the imperial troops. 
Treskow had been lately a prisoner of war at 
Vienna, where both he and his wife had received 
many civilities and kindnesses from the empress, 
the recital of which was made use of by Eich- 
berg, as a means of opening the negotiation, as 
well as an earnest of future favours. Very dif- 
ferent, however, was the reception of the pro- 
posal, from that which the Austrian emissary 
had hoped for. The idea of encouraging her 
husband thus to betray his country, excited in 
Madame de Treskow the liveliest indignation : 
‘‘ Is it possible,”’ replied she, ‘* that such a pro- 
position should have been made ¢o me.” In vain 
did the officer attempt to calm her. So great 
was her horror of those, who could have ima- 
gined such a scheme, that she resolved not to 
remain longer among them; but to go and share 
the dangers of the siege with her husband. 
When she abandoned her house and estate, 
where she had previously intended to have re- 
mained, she said to Eichberg, ‘‘ We are poor, 
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and this is all we possess. Forced by my regard 
for honour and patriotism, I leave it in your 
hands; if you choose to take your revenge, you 
can.’ The officer, moved even to tears at her 
noble devotion, implored her to change her re- 
solution, but in vain; she set off for the fortress 
the same night; and all that Eichberg could 
obtain from her, was the permission to accom- 
pany her, and see her safe through the Austrian 
army, and to the gate of Neisse.* 

Thus did the advantages, which might have 
been expected to result to the Austrians from 
the action at Hochkirchen, end in the triumph 
of their enemies, through the boldness and skill 
of the King of Prussia, and the too great cir- 
cumspection and want of enterprise of Daun. 
It is true that the latter commander, as soon as 
he discovered that the Prussians had escaped 
him, sent General Laudon, with a strong de- 
tachment, to harass their march. But although 
Laudon showed great dexterity in this service, 
and was enabled to throw many difficulties in 
their way, he neither succeeded in stopping 
them, nor in preventing their relieving the 
besieged towns. These successes of the Prus- 
sians were followed by several smaller ones, 
obtained by the Generals Golz and Werner 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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over the enemies in Upper Silesia ; whom they 
finally succeeded in driving out of that part of 
the province.* 

Marshal Daun had, meanwhile, marched to- 
wards Dresden, and seized upon the strong 
camp of Pirna; which was occupied by General 
Finck and a small detachment of Prussians, 
who were, however, unable to make head against 
the superior forces of the Austrians, Upon the 
approach of Daun to the Saxon capital, General 
Itzenplitz, who commanded the Prussian troops 
in the absence of Prince Henry, retired under the 
cannon of the town.t On the 10th of Novem- 
ber, Daun attacked the suburbs, which Count 
Schmettau, the Prussian governor, was com- 
pelled to burn. The children of the King of 
Poland were in Dresden, and the fear of in- 
juring them prevented Daun from urging his 
attacks as vigorously, as he would otherwise have 
done. This gave time to the King of Prussia 
to arrive from Silesia; and upon his approach 
the Austrians retired, and took up their winter 
quarters in Bohemia.} 

When Daun commenced the siege of Dres. 
den, he had sent the army of the circles against 
Torgau and Leipsic. ‘The detachment intended 
against the former was commanded by the 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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Prince of Deux-Ponts; that against the latter 
by the Marshal Haddick. General Wedel, who 
had driven the Swedes out of the March of 
Brandenburgh, marched against Haddick, and 
obliged him to raise the siege of Torgau; while 
Count Dohna, who arrived from Pomerania, 
having united his troops to those of Wedel, 
beat Haddick near Eulenbourg, and then drove 
the Prince of Deux-Ponts away from Leipsic. 

Thus, at the close of the campaign, the Prus- 
sians, in spite of their overwhelming disaster at 
Hochkirchen, were enabled to compel their 
enemies to abandon the sieges of Colberg, 
Cosel, Neisse, Dresden, Torgau, and Leipsic.* 
They even evacuated also the fortress of Son- 
nenstein, which they had taken. And the 
Prussians thus still found themselves masters of 
Silesia, Saxony, and Pomerania; all of which 
provinces had, however, been much laid waste. 
Prince Henry again took the command of the 
army in Saxony, and the king returned to 
Breslau. t 

It is necessary, before concluding the account 
of the military operations of this year, to cast 
a rapid glance at the latter part of the cam- 
paign of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. That 
general, after driving the French army, com- 


* Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
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manded by the Count of Clermont, out of Ger- 
many, as has been before related, himself passed 
the Rhine, early in the month of June, at a 
place called Emmerich; and, continuing to ad- 
vance, came up with the enemies on the 23d of 
the same month, near Crevelt, where he obfained 
a complete victory over them. This was fol- 
lowed by some other partial successes. By the 
taking of Ruremonde by the hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick, who even pushed his detachments 
as far as the gates of Brussels, and by that of 
Dusseldorf. Wesel, where the French had a 
very numerous garrison, would probably have 
fallen; but Prince Ferdinand was obliged to 
repass the Rhine, in consequence of the advan- 
tages obtained by the Prince of Soubise, in 
Hesse, over the Prince of Ysenbourg, whom 
Prince Ferdinand had left there at the head of 
7000 men.* 

On the 14th of August, Prince Ferdinand 
effected his junction with 12,000 English aux- 
iliaries, commanded by the Duke of Marl- 
borough.t The disorders incidental to a camp 
attacked these troops, and one of the first car- 
ried off by them was the duke. This was pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, as the command upon his 

* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic IT. 

+ Charles (Spencer), second Duke of Marlborough, son 
of Charles (Spencer), third Earl of Sunderland, by Anne 


Churchill his wife, daughter of John, the great Duke of 
Marlborough. 
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death devolved upon Lord George Sackville*, 
with whom Prince Ferdinand was not on good 
terms. The prince had gained complete pos- 
session of the Duke of Marlborough, which, 
considering the respective talents of the two 
men, was a most desirable circumstance. But 


the haughtiness and impatience of control of 


Lord George had early caused a separation 
between him and the commander-in-chief: this, 
in his new position, became every day wider 
and more irreconcileable ; while the new second 
in command, Lord Granbyt, added still more 
to the ill-will and ill-humour of Lord George, 
by siding with Prince Ferdinand. 

The French, who were now commanded by 
M. de Contades, in the place of the Count of 
Clermont, again recrossed the Rhine; but the 
able dispositions of Prince Ferdinand prevented 


* Third son of Lionel (Sackville), first Duke of Dorset. 
He afterwards took the name of Germaine, and was in 1782 
created Viscount Sackville. Died 1785. 

+ John (Manners) Marquis of Granby, eldest son of 
John (Manners), third Duke of Rutland. The hero of 
alehouse signs, and the most popular military commander 
who has as yet appeared in England. His generosity, kind- 
heartedness, engaging manners, and heroic bravery, made 
him the idol of the soldiers and of the people. He appears 
to have been a man of no talent. He died 19th October 
1770. Lord Granby's popularity, at the time of his going 
to the war in Germany, was so great, that no less than 
52 young officers requested to be allowed to serve as his 
aid-de-camps upon that occasion. 

t+ Memoirs by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
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their effecting any thing of consequence during 
the remainder of the campaign. At the same 
time he succeeded in driving the Prince of Sou- 
bise out of the whole country of Hesse; and the 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick took Marbourg, 
the only fortress in those parts remaining in the 
possession of the French, after a siege of a few 
days.* After the taking of this place, the 
allies, who were in possession of the whole of 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony, went into winter 
quarters. At the conclusion of this glorious 
campaign, the King of England sent the King 
of Prussia ‘his thanks for having lent him so 
good a general.” 

The year 1758 concluded with a new treaty, 
signed on the 30th of December, between the 
court of Versailles and that of Vienna; which 
was partly occasioned by a new one having been 
entered into between England and Prussia, early 
in the same month, by which the former power 
agreed to pay the latter a farther subsidy of 
£670,000. The French and Austrian treaty 
was the work of the new minister for foreign 
affairs in France, the Duke of Choiseul; who 
continued so long to be the director of the 
counsels of that country; and in that capacity 
exhibited great want of skill, and unbounded ex- 


* Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
+ Memoirs by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
t Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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travagance. Bernis had been disgraced, for 
quarrelling with his benefactress, Madame de 
Pompadour. Choiseul was a Lorrainer by birth: 
he had himself been ambassador from France to 
Vienna; and his father, M. de Stainville, had 
been ambassador from the emperor to Paris. 
Under these circumstances, it was not unnatural 
that he should wish to strengthen the bonds 
of union between the two courts, with which 
he was so much connected. This treaty con- 
tained many articles and stipulations, all to the 
advantage of the empress queen; but its real 
object was the destruction of Frederic; which, 
indeed, was confessed in the preamble, where it 
was said, “that nothing but the diminishing of 
the pernicious power of the King of Prussia 
could re-establish the tranquillity of Germany.” 
In conformity with the spirit of this treaty, the 
agents of France and Austria employed the 
winter, in preaching through Europe a crusade 
against the Prussian monarch. With these 
views they were of course peculiarly active at 
Petersburgh, in their attempts to keep alive the 
hatred of the Empress Elizabeth against the 
common foe.* - . 

The winter, which, through the rest of Ger- 
many, put an end to military operations, had 
not the same effect in Swedish Pomerania, The 


* Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II, 
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Prussian and Swedish generals continued fight- 
ing there during the months of January and 
February ; but the advantages gained were en- 
tirely on the side of the former. Count Dohna, 
who had passed through Mecklenburgh into 
the Uker March, drove Hamilton, the Swedish 
commander, back to Stralsund, with considerable 
loss. At the same time, General Canitz at- 
tacked the Swedish fortress of Anclam; and 
Count Sparre, who commanded there, was 
obliged to capitulate ; and he and his garrison, 
consisting of above 1200 men, were taken pri- 
soners of war. General Manteufel besieged 
Demmin and the fort of Penamunde, and took 
them both, with their garrisons. The senate 
of Sweden finally recalled the unsuccessful 
Hamilton,and replaced him by General Lantings- 
hausen.* 

It is said that the losses of the King of 
Prussia, in the campaign of 1758, amounted to 
30,000 men; while that of his enemies ex- 
ceeded 100,000. What a dreadful picture of 
war do these details give us! especially when we 
add to them, the horrors and miseries suffered 
by the inhabitants of the countries occupied, 
or marched through by the different armies. 
Of these some idea may be formed, from the 
barbarous orders given and executed by the 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
VOL. II. M 
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French commanders. Among other dispatches 
of a similar kind, the Marshal de Belle-Isle, 
then one of the principal French ministers, 
writes thus, on the 5th of October, to the 
Marshal de Contades : —‘‘ You must make a 
desert of Westphalia; and with regard to the 
countries of Lippe and Paderborn, as these are 
very fertile provinces, you must take great 
care to destroy every thing in them without 
exception.”’ * 

The campaignt we are about to commence 
the relation of, though perhaps the most disas- 
trous in the whole history of Frederic, com- 
menced under favourable auspices for the 
Prussians. A Polish prince, Sulkowsky, under- 
took, in the month of February, to levy troops 
and establish magazines for the Russians. The 
King of Prussia sent General Wobersnow, with 
8000 men, against him; who took the prince 
prisoner, and destroyed his magazines, before his 
allies, the Russians, were able to afford him any 
assistance. The Polish soldiers were compelled 
to enter the Prussian service ; and the prince 
was sent prisoner to the fortress of Glogau.t 

In spite of the rigours of the season, Prince 
Henry plunged into Bohemia, crossed the rocky 
mountains, and passed the dangerous defiles 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de fs Ans. 
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of that country; and, wherever he came, dis. 
sipated the troops of the enemy. In March, 
another Prussian general, Knobloch, who had 
been sent by Prince Henry into Thuringia, 
seized upon the town of Erfurt, and defeated a 
detachment of Austrians; while the Gencral 
Lindstadt dislodged the Austrian general, Cam- 
pitelli, and destroyed many of the enemy’s 
magazines. General Fouquet also repulsed 
Deville, who had made an irruption into Upper 
Silesia. In April, Prince Henry, who had 
assembled his army near Zwickau in Saxony, 
and the gencrals under him, obtained some con- 
siderable advantages over the Austrians. General 
Hulsen surprised Gencral Reinhard, and took 
him and 2000 men prisoners; and General 
Auschersleben made an expedition to Saatz, 
where he destroyed the great Austrian maga- 
zines, and burnt 150 boats upon the Elbe.* 

Meanwhile, the King of Prussia had re- 
assembled his army near Landshut; and Daun 
took up an advantageous position opposite to 
him, between Schatzlar and Trautenau. In the 
month of May, General Finck defeated, at 
Asch, a detachment under the command of 
Count Maguire; and Meineche and Kleist sur- 
prised the Baron de Riedesel near Himmelskron, 
and took him prisoner, with 2500 Austrian 

res, W 
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troops. They then laid Bamberg, Wurzbourg, 
and other imperial towns, under contribution. 
Mecklenburgh was also invaded by the Prussian 
detachments, and Schwerin was taken by them. 
They levied heavy contributions upon the whole 
country, in revenge for the hatred shown by 
the Duke of Mecklenburgh to the King of 
Prussia; who, though so insignificant a sovereign, 
had entered with ardour into the league against 
him. 

Upon this occasion, the Princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, afterwards Queen of 
England, wrote a feeling letter to the King of 
Prussia, describing the devastations caused by 
his troops, of which she was herself an eye- 
witness. Frederic was touched by this; and is 
supposed, in consequence, to have mentioned 
her, upon a subsequent occasion, with eulogy 
to the English government, when they were in 
search of a wife for the young George the 
Third.* Prince Henry obliged the army of the 
empire to retire from Nuremberg with consider- 
able loss ; but the Austrians, who menaced an 
irruption into Saxony from Bohemia, compelled 
the prince quickly to return to his original post, 
and to give up the pursuit of the troops of the 
circles. t 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Ser’ “ns. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Fred&. ie “nd. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OPERATIONS OF THE RUSSIANS AND AUSTRIANS. — BATTLE 
OF ZULLICHAU.-—- JUNCTION OF SOLTIKOF AND LAUDON. 
—— BATTLE OF KUNERSDORF. ——- DRESDEN TAKEN BY THE 
AUSTRIANS.-— FARTHER MOVEMENTS OF THE HOSTILE 
ARMIES. —- DAUN IN THE CAMP OF PLAUEN. — AFFAIR OF 
MAXEN. —— GENERAL DIERECKE AND HIS CORPS TAKEN 
PRISONERS.——~ THE SWEDES OBTAIN ADVANTAGES. — CAM- 
PAIGN OF PRINCE FERDINAND. —=VOLTAIRE’S ACCOUNT 
OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S VERSES ON LEWIS THE 
FIFTEENTH. 


Tue Russians had assembled their army in 
Poland, and appeared to intend invading the 
King of Prussia’s territories. Count Dohna, 
therefore, left a detachment, under the com- 
mand of General Kleist, to make head against 
the Swedes ; while he himself, collecting all the 
troops he could muster, which amounted to 
28,000 men, marched against 86,000 Russians. 
By the happy choice of his positions, and the 
judicious nature of his marches, he for some 
time kept the Russian multitude at bay, and at 
a considerable distance from the Prussian fron- 
tiers. At length the want of provisions obliged 
him to fall back into the interior of the Prussian 
territories, which enabled Fermor, the Russian 
general, to post his army at Babimost, near to 
M 3 
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Zullichau, on the frontiers of Poland.* Shortly 
after this, Fermor was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the Russian forces by Field-Marshal 
the Count de Soltikof, but he remained still 
with the army, and acted under the orders of 
his successor; and Dohna, with whose conduct 
the King of Prussia was dissatisfied, resigned the 
conduct of the Prussian army to General Wedel. 

Frederic, appalled by his losses, had deter- 
mined during this campaign to remain, if pos- 
sible, on the defensive. His army, therefore, 
did not move from its position near Landshut.t 
Daun was some time before he discovered the 
intentions of his enemy; and when he had dis- 
covered them, he lost six weeks in a correspon- 
dence with Fermor, for the purpose of settling 
a combined plan of operations. At length, they 
agreed that Daun should enter Lusatia; that he 
should send a large reinforcement of cavalry to 
the Russians; and that he should hold the king 
in check, while the Russians destroyed the army 
of General Wedel. Daun placed his camp near 
Marklissa, on a spot where the boundaries of 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Lusatia join. The King 
of Prussia planted himself opposite to him, near 
a village called Duringsworwerk ; and appointed 


* Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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General Fouquet to cover the narrow defile 
which leads to Landshut. The Austrian gene- 
ral, Deville, attempted to penetrate into Silesia 
by Friedland, but Fouquet placed himself in 
the passes of the mountains, and obliged him 
to retreat with great loss. 

These occurrences happened early in July, 
and the next event in the campaign was the 
battle of Zullichau, fought between Soltikof and 
Wedel.* Wedel took the command on the 22d 
of July. He was neither acquainted with his 
own troops, nor with those of the enemy, nor 
with the country in which he was to fight; in 
spite of which hindrances to success, he had re- 
ceived positive orders from the King of Prussia, 
to attack the Russians without delay, and what- 
ever it might cost ; supposing he could not, in 
any other way, prevent their junction with their 
Austrian auxiliaries. Under these circum- 
stances, and urged on by the commands of 
his sovereign, Wedel was obliged to venture 
an engagement on the 23d of July, the day 
after he had arrived at the army.t Soltikof 
had turned the left wing of Wedel, and had 
advanced as far as Palzig, with a view of 
meeting General Laudon, who, at the head of 
80,000 men, was marching to join him. Wedel, 
when he found that Soltikof had passed him, 


* Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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drew his troops out in ‘order of battle along a 
marshy stream. His centre attempted to cross 
it by means of a narrow bridge, but was stopped 
by the well-directed fire of the Russians. He 
then directed his principal attack against the 
Russian right wing, hoping by that means to 
regain his communication with Crossen ahd 
Frankfort, which they had cut off. General 
Manteufel, who led this attack, passed the rivu- 
let, and threw the Russian right into confusion. 
But the rest of the Prussian line, from the fault 
of their position, were nct able to support or to 
continue the brilliant onset of Manteufel. The 
Russian artillery occasioned a great carnage in 
their ranks; and General Wobersnow was killed, 
and Manteufel dangerously wounded. ‘Towards 
evening, the Prussians were obliged to retreat to 
Moksau, but without being pursued. Their loss 
had amounted to 4700 killed and wounded; 
and they lost, besides, fifteen cannons and six 
standards. The killed and wounded of the 
Russians amounted to 5000 men. On the 25th, 
the Prussians passed the Oder near Schicherzig. 
Soltikof marched along the right side of the 
river to Frankfort ; and Wedel on the other side, 
to observe his motions, to Muhlrose.* 

Shortly after the battle of Zullichau, Laudon 
effected his junction with Soltikof, at Frankfort 
on the Oder. He had left General Haddick, 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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with 12,000 men, at Guben, while he himself 
pushed forward with 18,000, consisting princi- 
pally of cavalry.* Immediately after the junc- 
tion, the united army of the Russians and 
Austrians placed themselves in an entrenched 
camp on the right bank of the Oder, near 
Kunersdorf.t 

As soon as the disastrous news of the defeat 
of Zullichau had reached the King of Prussia, 
he determined upon immediately himself heading 
the army, which he destined to act against the 
Russians. With this intention he sent for his 
brother Prince Henry, and confiding to him the 
command of the force, which was observing 
Marshal Daun ; he himself, having collected all 
the troops he could spare from other services, 
proceeded to join the army of Wedel. In his 
march, he fell upon the rear-guard of Had- 
dick’s detachment, near Guben, and took 2000 
prisoners. During the night of the 10th and 
11th of August, he passed the Oder at Reit- 
went, and encamped near Bischoffée. His 
army, when united with that of Wedel, con- 
sisted of only 48,000 men; while that of the 
Russians and Austrians amounted to 96,000 ; 
who were, besides, defended by strong intrench- 
ments.{ None of these disadvantages, however, 


* Muller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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intimidated Frederic ; but he determined upon 
giving: battle the next day. 

On the morning of the 12th of August, 
General Finck appeared, with the right wing of 
the Prussian army, on a height which was 
opposite to the left side of the Russian camp. 
This evolution was performed with a view of 
attracting attention ; while, at the same time, 
the king made his infantry defile to the left, and 
form themselves in battle array in a wood; and 
the Prince of Wirtemberg, who commanded the 
Prussian cavalry, having made a detour in order 
to arrive unexpectedly at his post, suddenly 
presented himself before, the enemy’s centre. 
The Prussian van-guard commenced the attack 
with fixed bayonets, under a dreadful fire of 
artillery ; in spite of which they forced the 
Russian entrenchments, and entered them, fol- 
lowed by the king, and the whole line of the 
army. At this moment the victory seemed al- 
most decided in favour of the Prussians, as the 
Russian left wing was routed, and obliged to 
retire through a deep ravine, behind the village 
of Kunersdorf. The foremost Prussians, pur- 
suing the enemy with too much ardour along 
the ravine, were stopped and driven back by 
the raking fire of the Russian cannons. They 
were thrown back upon other advancing batta- 
lions, and in a short time the whole of this part 
of the Prussian army was in a state of complete 
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disorder. From the nature of the ground, the 
Prussians could never succeed in restoring 
order, or forming themselves anew ; while the 
Russians continued to extend their line, and to 
bring their artillery to bear upon them with a 
most destructive precision. General Seidlitz, in 
trying to rally the troops, and lead them on 
again, was wounded ; and a similar fate awaited 
the Prince of Wirtemberg. General Putkam- 
mer, at the head of the light troops and hussars, 
made a desperate charge, and was killed in the 
onset. For six hours did the Prussians, with 
an incredible bravery, though in disorder, op- 
posed to an enemy greatly superior to them in 
numbers, and mowed down in whole ranks by 
the fire of his artillery, keep their ground." 
Frederic, who was obstinately bent upon 
wresting the victory from the Russians, led his 
troops several times in person to the charge. 
He had two horses killed under him, and his 
clothes were pierced with balls. ‘The latter 
attacks, which seemed almost hopeless, he com- 
manded, it is said, against the advice of his 
principal generals. At length, General Laudon 
finished the contest, by appearing with the 
Austrian cavalry, which had not suffered at 
all, at the head of another ravine, and falling 
upon the Prussian right wing. The confusion 
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now became genesal among the infantry, 
who were obliged universally to retreat; and 
from the nature of the ground, and the diffi- 
culty of extricating themselves from the en- 
trances to the Russian entrenchments, the 
carnage was necessarily dreadful. The king 
remained the last upon the field of battle. He 
collected some dispersed battalions, with the 
intention of arresting the pursuit of the vic- 
torious allies, and, if possible, of saving his own 
artillery. But he was soon surrounded by their 
cavalry, and had great difficulty in making his 
escape. Finally, the scattered remains of the 
Prussian army rallied themselves about a league 
from the field of battle, at Goritz, from whence 
the next day they retired to Reitwent.* 

The King of Prussia was much assisted in 
his retreat by General Finck ; who had also so 
greatly distinguished himself in the engagement, 
in rallying the troops, forming them again, re- 
pairing the disorder, and leading them to the 
charge, that Frederic paid him the high compli- 
ment of telling him that ‘‘ he would become a 
second Turenne.” t 

The battle of Frankfort or Kunersdorf, for it 
has been called by both names, was by far the , 
most destructive one to the Prussians of any 


* Memoires du Comte de Hordt.— Towers’ Memoirs of 
Frederic III. 
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they had yet endured. They lost 7584 killed, 
besides 11,119 wounded; among whom were 
almost all the generals, and officers of distinc- 
tion. They also lost the greater part of their 
artillery, including 100 cannons, which they 
had, in the beginning of the contest, taken from 
the enemy. The loss of the allies amounted to 
3511 killed, and 12,260 wounded. 

Among the killed on the Prussian side was 
Major Kleist,an eminent German poet. In one 
of his own poems he had predicted his fate, in a 
line which may be thus translated :—* And [ also 
shall, perhaps, some day be called upon to die 
for my country.” He led a battalion against 
the enemy, and seized upon three of their bat- 
teries. In this service his right hand was shat- 
tered by a ball; upon which he grasped his 
sword in his left hand, and again headed his 
troops in their attack upon a fourth battery. 
Here he was again wounded, and fell. His 
soldiers took him up, and placed him in a ditch, 
that he might be out of the dangers of the 
mélée during the combat. Here he was found 
by the merciless cossacks, who, though his 
wounds were bleeding profusely, had the in- 
humanity to strip him even of his shirt. His 
‘ miserable condition excited the pity of some 
Russian hussars, who threw over him an old 
cloak, and gave him a morsel of bread and half 
a florin. But another horde of cossacks arrived, 
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who took from him, what the charity of their 
companions had bestowed. He thus remained 
all night, naked and bleeding. The next day 
he was found, and conveyed prisoner to Frank- 
fort. But succour came too late. His wounds, 
which were not in themselves mortal, had be- 
come so by neglect, and from the muddy water, 
in which they had been so long immersed. He 
died a few days after the battle, and was 
honourably buried by the Russians.* 

Soltikof, the Russian general, is reported to 
have said, after this battle, in allusion to the 
losses his army had sustained, ‘“ If I win such 
another victory as these two lastt, I shall have 
to go alone, with my truncheon in my hand, 
to Petersburgh, to convey the news of it.”” He 
also wrote to the empress, when sending the 
detail of the battle, ‘«‘ Your majesty must not 
be surprised at the greatness of our loss. It is 
the custom of the King of Prussia to sell his 
defeats very dear.”t In the early part of the 
day, it is said, that Frederic, from the advantage 
gained in forcing the Russian entrenchments, 
was so confident of the victory being his own, 
that he actually wrote thus to the queen :— 
‘¢ Madam, we have driven the Russians from 
their entrenchments; in two hours expect to’ 
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hear of a glorious victory.” At the end of the 
day, he was obliged to send her a note of a 
very different character:—‘ Remove from Berlin 
with the royal family. Let the archives be 
carried to Potsdam. ‘The town may make con- 
ditions with the enemy.’ * 

The fears of Frederic, with regard to the fate 
of Berlin, were not, however, upon the present 
occasion realized. The Russians, who were 
still afraid of him, in spite of his defeat, re-. 
mained quiet in their entrenchments; andallowed 
him time to ensure the safety of his capital, to 
remount his artillery, and to collect a sufficient 
army to protect Brandenburgh; at the same 
time detaching from it the General Wiinsch, 
with a considerable body of men, who marched 
into Saxony.t General Wiinsch, who had re- 
mained with a small detachment on the other 
side of the Oder, had taken Frankfort while 
the battle was actually going on; but when he 
found the issue of it, he was obliged to abandon 
his conquest, and to march to join the beaten 
army.] 

The news of' Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick’s 
victory over the French, at Minden, was brought 
to the King of Prussia at the moment of the 
battle of Kunersdorf. When he sent the 
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prince’s messenger back, he said to him, ‘“‘ I am 
sorry that my answer to so agreeable a piece of 
news, is not a more satisfactory one ; however, 
if in your journey back, you find the passages 
open, and that Daun is not already at Berlin, 
and Contades at Magdeburg, you may assure 
Prince Ferdinand from me, that our loss will 
not prove a very important one.” * 

Marshal Daun, upon hearing of the battle of 
Kunersdorf, marched with the main body of his 
army to meet the Russians, who, on their side, 
advanced into Lusatia, in order to unite with 
him. To prevent this junction, Prince Henry 
marched from Duringsworwerk towards Sagan ; 
and detached General Stutterheim in the direc- 
tion of Zittau and Friedland, who destroyed the 
magazines of Daun. At the same time, the 
King of Prussia advanced as far as Lubben, to 
meet his enemies. 

The army of the empire, and various detach- 
ments of Austrian troops, had meanwhile taken 
possession of the greater part of Saxony. Leipsic, 
Torgau, and Wittemberg fell into their hands 
during the month of August ; and the surrender 
of these towns was followed by that of Dresden. 
Frederic, in the hopes of saving the latter city, 
had sent General Wiinsch to its assistance, who 
joined to his own detachment the garrisons of 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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Leipsic, Torgau, and Wittemberg, retook the 
two latter ‘places in his way, and then presented 
himself before Dresden. He, however, arrived 
there- too late. The Prussian commandant, 
General Schmettau, had capitulated exactly the 
day, before.* Dresden had been invested by 
certain detachments of the Austrian army, pre- 
viously to the battle of Kunersdorf; and to 
these had since been added the great body of 
the army of the circles, commanded by the 
Prince of Deux-Ponts. Schmettau had defended 
himself with great bravery, and had disregarded 
the various menaces, which the besieging com- 
manders had made use of to intimidate him ; 
but when he heard of the defeat of his master, 
and did not hear of the probable arrival of any 
succours, he deemed it more advisable to capi- 
tulate; and thus to save the treasure belonging 
to the King of Prussia, and amounting to 
5,000,000 of crowns, which was deposited at 
Dresden. The besiegers, who were aware of 
the approach of General Wiinsch, though 
Schmettau was not, were too happy to obtain 
possession of the place upon any terms; and ~ 
they therefore agreed to the demands of Schmét- 
tau, which were, that he should be permitted to 
retire where he pleased, with his garrison, their 
baggage, and the treasure. These stipulations 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic Je Grand. 
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were afterwards ill-kept by the conquering 
troops and their generals; who acted, in many 
instances, with great cruelty to the Prussian gar- 
rison, pillaged their effects, and even fired upon 
and killed some of them. At length Schmettau 
succeeded in extricating his troops from these 
ungenerous and unfaithful enemies.* 

General Wiinsch retired, and in his march 
attacked and defeated General St. André, who, 
during his absence, had made an unsuccessful 
attempt upon Torgau. The action was the 
more glorious to Wiinsch, as he had only 
4000 men with him, and St. André had 
14,000. ‘The consequence of this success was 
the recovery of Leipsic by Wiinsch, and the 
taking the whole garrison, together with Prince 
Hohenlohe, the governor, prisoners.t This 
occurred about the middle of September; and 
shortly afterwards Frederic detached General 
Finck to the assistance of Wiinsch. As soon as 
they were united, they marched together to 
Meissen ; where, though far inferior in numbers 
to their enemies, they, on the 21st of September, 
gave battle to the gombined forces of the em- 
pire and of Austria, and gefeated them. The 
loss of the *Prussians wn this engagement 
amounted to 800 men; and that of the allied 
troops to 2617. 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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The want of provisions, and the disposition 
of the Prussian forces, had obliged Daun to 
relinquish his intention of effecting a junction 
with Soltikof; and he had therefore retired to 
Budissin. When, however, he heard of the suc- 
cess of the Prussians near Meissen, he hastened 
towards Dresden, fearing that General Finck 
might intend to attack that city. Prince Henry, 
on the other hand, advanced to support Finck, 
surprised the detachment of the Austrian 
General Vehla, near Hoerswerda, cut in pieces 
500 men, and took 1500 prisoners ; and then, 
taking his road by Torgau, met Finck near 
Strehlen. 

The intention of Soltikof and Laudon at this 
period of the campaign, namely, the commence- 
ment of October, was to make an irruption into 
Silesia. But the able dispositions of the King 
of Prussia prevented the success of this scheme. 
He first obliged them to pass the Oder, and 
succeeded at length in driving them back into 
Poland, assisted by the want of provisions, which 
existed to a great extent in their army. The 
Russians remained on the frontier of Poland, 
and the Austrians, commanded by Laudon, re- 
tired into their own dominions. Frederic was 
now attacked by so severe a fit of gout, that he 
was obliged to go and nurse himself at Glogau ; 
while he sent General Hulsen, with the greater 
part of his army, to reinforce, in Saxony, Prince 
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Henry ; who now found himself opposed to the 
whole army of Daun, as well as to that of the 
empire.* 

The plan of Daun had been to blockade, if 
possible, the Prussians in their camp, and to 
prevent them from communicating with the 
towns of Leipsic and Wittemberg, where were 
their magazines. In this, however, he had been 
foiled by the skill of Prince Henry ; several of 
his detachments had been obliged to retire from 
their positions; and one, commanded by the 
Duke of Aremberg, had been defeated by 
Wiinsch, who took 1200 prisoners. These disas- 
ters, together with the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment under Hulsen, which was followed, after 
a short interval, by that of the king in person, 
obliged the cautious Daun to retire into an 
impregnable camp, behind the great ravine of 
Plauen; a position which also ensured the safety 
of Dresden.t Frederic sent out detachments to 
ruin the Austrian magazines; but Daun re- 
mained immovable, having sent the army of 
the circles to Pirna, and his own sick and 
superfluous baggage into Bohemia. These ar- 
rangements were considered by the king, as 
symptoms of an intention on the part of Daun 
to retreat ; and, under this idea, he sent Finck, 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. — 
Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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on the 1%th of November, at the head of 14,000 
men, to Maxen, a position in the rear of Daun; 
hoping by this movement, to which Prince 
Henry and Finck himself had vainly objected, 
to hasten the retreat of Daun into Bohemia.* 
By this rash evolution, Finck was quite sepa- 
rated from the main body of the Prussian army, 


’ and left exposed to the danger of being obliged 


to resist, single-handed, any attack, which the 
Austrians might think proper to make upon 
him. He was fully sensible of the danger he 
was in, of being surrounded and overpowered ; 
and wrote to inform the king of it, who an. 
swered him, ‘* You know that I hate difficul- 
ties; try and advance as well as you can.’ 
Finck, upon this, advanced to Maxen, and sent 
on a detachment of 3000 men, under General 
Lindstadt, to seize upon the pass of Dippoldis- 
walde, in order that his communication with 
Freyberg might be kept open. But this dispo- 
sition did not meet the approbation of Frederic ; 
who wrote to order him to withdraw the de- 
tachment from Dippoldiswalde, and to keep his 
whole force concentrated. Finck obeyed, and 
then wrote to the king, to explain the difficul- 
ties of his own situation, and to inform him of 
the position of the enemy. ‘This letter, and all 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic Je Grand. 
+ Campagnes de Frederic II., par M. de W. 
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. the subsequent ones, by which Finck and his 
master strove to communicate, were intercepted 
by the Austrians.* 
‘Daun, who was aware’of the helpless condi- 
tion of the Prussians, determined to profit by 
it: a portion of his army was left to keep in 
check that of the king, while with the rest he 
advanced to Dippoldiswalde, to attack Finck in 
the rear. At the same time, a body of croats had 
orders to attack his left flank ; the army of the 
empire, marching from Pirna, was to fall on 
his right; and the detachment commanded by 
“General Brentano to occupy him in front. On 
thie 20th of November, these simultaneous at- 
tacks upon the small but heroic band of Finck 
took effect. The Prussians defended themselves 
with the greatest bravery; but as they were 
themselves placed in a valley, the heights sur- 
rounding which, were entirely covered by the 
enemy’s troops, their valour only occasioned a 
great carnage among themselves, without afford- 
ing them the slightest chance of escaping from 
their perilous situation. The village of Maxen 
was burnt; the Prussian barricades and en- 
trenchments were forced in all directions; while 
the Austrian cannons did tremendous execution 
in their ranks. Thus was the contest continued, 
till night put a stop to it. During the night, 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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General: Finck took counsel with the other 
general | officers who were with him. ‘Two alter- 
natives ‘were proposed; either to endeavour to 
cut their way through the enemy, or to capitu- 
late. The first seemed so utterly desperate, and 
without hopes of success, that the second was 
determined upon.* 

Accordingly, on the 21st of November, Finck 
capitulated with the remains of his corps, and 
all became prisoners of war to the Austrians. 
Of the 14,000 men who had made the expedi- 
tion with him, only 3000 remained unwounded 
at the time of the capitulation. None escaped, 
except a few of the hussars, who carried the 
unwelcome news to the King of Prussia. Tre- 
deric, in his history of this war, imputes great 
blame to General Finck and his colleagueg, on 
account of this disastrous capitulation; but 
allowances must be made for the bitter feelings, 
which could not fail to have ‘been excited in the 
breast of the Prussian monarch, by this unex- 
pected reverse of fortune. When, at the peace, 
General Finck was exchanged, the king had 
him, as well as his colleagues, Generals Reben- 
tisch and Gersdorf, brought to trial, for their 
conduct on this occasion. They were all con- 
demned to imprisonment, and Finck and Gers- 
dorf were turned out of the army. In spite of 

* Miiller, Tableau dies Guckted de Frederic le Grand. 
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these severities, the opinion which the public 
has formed of the catastrophe of Maxen is, that 
General Finck was more unfortunate than cul- 
pable ; and that it was his master, who was prin- 
cipally to blame, for placing him in so difficult 
and dangerous a position.* 

The catastrophe of Maxen was followed ‘by 
another reverse.to the Prussian arms, which took 
place in the beginning of December. A Prus- 
sian detachment, under the command of General 
Dierecke, was posted at Meissen, on the right 
bank of the Elbe. He found it impossible to 
pass the river, the bridge having been destroyed; 
while such vast masses of ice floated down 
the river, that he was foiled in an attempt to 
cross it in boats. Daun, who was aware of his 
situation, sent a considerable corps, commanded 
by General Beck; who attacked Dierecke, and 
took him and 1500 men prisoners. Some others, 
who endeavoured ‘to escape across the river, 
were drowned. t 

Frederic now expected to be attacked by 
Daun, who advanced with his army to the Prus- 
sian lines; but his usual caution prevailed, and 
he retired again to his old camp of Pirna, where 
he disposed his troops in winter-quarters, and 
thus covered and protected Dresden. At the 
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same time, the king placed himself at Freyberg. 
Here he was joined by a reinforcement of 12,000 
men, commanded by the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, who had been sent to his aid by 
Prince Ferdinand.* Both armies suffered greatly 
from the severity of the season. The winter 
was a colder one, than had been known since 
the year 1709. Many soldiers were, in conse- 
quence, frozen to death, and those who survived 
endured the greatest miseries.t Frederic him- 
self passed the winter in a wretched hovel in 
the village of Schlettau, where he was obliged 
to have a chimney made, there being none be- 
fore. He had so few clothes, that he was come 
pelled, upon one occasion, to lie in bed, while 
his breeches were mended by the village tailor. 
His other comforts were proportionably re- 
stricted. f 

The Swedes had obtained some advantages 
this year, in consequence of the necessity General 
Kleist had been under, after the battle of Kuners- 
dorf, of marching to the assistance of the King 
of Prussia. No sooner had he quitted Pome- 
rania, than they attacked and took the fort of 
Penamunde ; while, by sea, General Karplan, 
having entered with his fleet the harbour of 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 

t+ Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. ~ Campagnes de 
Frederic II., par M. de W. 
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Stettin, had’ seized upon nine armed Prussian 
vessels, which were at anchor there. Count 
Fersen also took the town of Wollin, and in it 600 
prisoners. Alarmed at these successes, General 
Manteufel collected a certain’ number of the 
wounded and recovering soldiers, who had been 
placed in Berlin and Stettin, and drove the 
Swedes back beyond the river Pene. In the 
month of Janaary 1760, he passed that river, 
repulsed the advanced posts of the Swedes, 
cut 800 in: pieces, took 200 prisoners, and 
obliged the rest to retreat to Greifswalde. The 
bitterness of the cold put an end to this winter 
campaign, and Manteufel retired into the town 
of Anclam ; where, on the 28th of January, he 
was surprised by the Swedes, and taken prisoner. 
They were, however, in their turn, driven out 
by General Stutterheim.* 

The campaign of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick ggainst the French, during this year, was, 
upon *the whole, a successful one; though the 
first enterprize he attempted, did not partake of 
that-character.t During the winter, the French 
had become possessed of the great and impor- 
tant town of Frankfort ; which enabled them, at 
the same time, to keep open their communica- 
tion with the towns on the Rhine, and with 


* Miiller, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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Alsatia, and on the other, with the Austrians 
and the army of the empire. Prince Ferdinand, 
anxious to drive them from thence, assembled 
his troops at Fulda, in the month of April; 
and leaving a portion of them to guard the 
electorate of Hanover, marched towards Frank- 
fort at the head of 30,000 men. By the way, 
he seized upon several small detachments of the 
French troops, and at length approached the 
village of Bergen. Here he found the enemies 
strongly posted ; but, conceiving tkat they only 
consisted of a very few battalions,*he immedi- 
ately attacked them. He, however, soon found 
his mistake; as it was the main body of the 
French army, commanded by the* Duke of 
Broglio, who, till the arrival of the Marshal de 
Contades from Paris, acted as general-in-chief. 
After three or four desperate attacks upon their 
position, in one of which the Prince ef. Ysen- 
bourg was killed, Prince Ferdinand was bliged 
‘to draw off his troops, and to march tewards 
the country of Hesse.* ; 
Early in June, Contades arrived with rein- 
forcements, and having united them with the 
army of Broglio, the two generals were enabled, 
from their great superiority in numbers over 
the English and Hanoverian army, to advance 
into the heart of Westphalia, while Prince Fer- 
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dinand retired before them. In their progress 
the French generals took Munster, Minden, and 
Cassel; and it appeared almost impossible to 
prevent their again obtaining possession of the 
King of England’s Hanoverian dominions. 
Prince Ferdinand, however, determined, for 
the sake of trying to avert this catastrophe, 
to risk a battle, though with greatly inferior 
forces. He, therefore, having collected all the 
troops he could from the various garrisons, on 
the Ist of August attacked the French army 
near Minden, and gained a complete victory. 

The victory would, however, have been still 
more signal, had the English cavalry done their 
duty. They were led by Lord George Sackville, 
who, whether from jealousy of Prince Ferdinand, 
or of his second in command, Lord Granby, 
with both of whom he was on bad terms, from 
cowardice, or, as he himself said, from not 
understanding the prince’s orders, did not allow 
them to advance, until the battle was gained. 
The history of Lord George Sackville’s conduct 
upon this occasion has been so much and so 
repeatedly canvassed, and all that followed from 
it, is so well known, that it is unnecessary to 
dilate upon it here. In the battle of Minden, 
the army of Prince Ferdinand consisted of 35,000 
men, that of the French of 70,000.* 


* Memoirs by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
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On the same day with the battle of Minden, 
the hereditary Prince of Brunswick defeated, 
at Gohfeld, a French detachment, commanded 
by the Duke of Brissac, and, pursuing him to 
the Weser, placed himself in such a position, as 
to cut off all access for the French army to the 
country of Waldeck and Paderborn. They were 
therefore obliged to take the only road, that lay 
open for them, namely, that by Cassel.t The vic- 
tory obtained by Prince Ferdinand occasioned, 
in the course of the autumn, the towns of 
Mindent, Cassel, and Munster again to fall 
into his hands; and before his troops retired 
into winter quarters, the French had been com- 
pelled to evacuate almost the whole of West- 
phalia. Thus, as the King of Prussia truly 
observes, ‘did Prince Ferdinand, by his valour 
and his talents, repair all the injustices which 
fortune had done him at the commencement of 
the campaign ?’’§ 

In the year 1758 we found Voltaire nego- 
tiating between the Cardinal de Tencin and the 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 

+ It was at Minden that the secret correspondence be- 
tween the ministers at Paris and the French generals was 
taken and published; and universal odium fell upon the 
former, for the general barbarity of their orders, as to 
the conduct of the war, and their repeated injunctions 
to reduce the most fertile provinces of Germany to a 
desert. 
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King of Prussia, upon thesubject of peace, but 
with no very friendly intentions towards either. 
This year, he appears, though in a different way, 
to have acted still less honourably to that 
sovereign,— by betraying his private correspond- 
ence to the French government; and thus ren- 
dering any pacification more difficult than ever. 
His excuse, that the letters from the King of 
Prussia had already apparently been opened at 
the post-office, can hardly be accepted as a suf- 
ficient one, for so gross a breach of confidence. 

But the circumstance had best be related in 
his own words:—* A little adventure, which ~ 
happened about this time, appears to me as 
singular as any that has occurred, since the 
existence in the world of kings and poets. Fre- 
deric, having passed some time in guarding the 
frontiers of Silesia, in an impregnable camp, and 
having nothing to do, composed an ode against 
France, and against the king. He sent me, in 
the beginning of May 1759, his ode, signed 
Frederic, accompanied by an enormous packet 
of. prose afid verse. I open the packet, and I 
perceive, that I am not the first person that 
had done so; it was-evident thatthe seal had 
been broken during the journey. I was horror- 
struck on reading in the ode the following 
strophes : — 


«“ O nation folle et vine. 
Quoi ! ce sont Ja ces guerriers 
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Sous Luxembourg, sous Turenne, 
Couverts d’immortels lauriers ; 

. Qui, vrais amans de la gloire, 
Affrontaient pour la victoire 
Les dangers, et le trépas ? 
Je vois leur vil assemblage 
Aussi vaillant au pillage 

: Que lache dans les combats. 


Quoi! votre faible monarque 
Jouet de la Pompadour, 
Flétri par plus d’une marque 
Des opprobres de |’amour, 
Lui qui, détestant les peines, 
Au hasard remets les rénes 
De son empire aux abois, 
Cet esclave parle en maitre | 
Ce Céladon sous un hétre 
Croit dicter le sort des rois !” 


‘“¢ I trembled on seeing these verses, among 
which there are some good ones, or at least that 
would pass for such. I have, unfortunately, the 
merited reputation of having thus far corrected 
the poems of the King of Prussia. The packet 
has been opened by the way, the verses will be 
known, the King of France will think them 
written by me, and then here I am, guilty of 
high treason, and, what is worse, in disgrace 
with Madame de Pompadour. In this perplexity 
‘I begged the French resident at Geneva to 
come to me; I showed him the*packet, and he 
agreed with me, that the seal had been broken ° 
before it came to me;-and he was of opinion, 


that no other course could be taken, in an affair 
ys 
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which concerned my head, than to send the 
packet to the prime minister, the Duke of Choi- 
seul, Under any other circumstances [ should 
not have taken such a step; but in this case I 
was obliged, in order to prevent my ruin, to 
make known to the court, the character and 
conduct of their enemy. I knew the Duke of 
Choiseul would not abuse my confidence; but 
that he would content himself, with persuading 
the King of France that the King of Prussia 
was an irreconcileable enemy, whom it was 
therefore necessary, if possible, to annihilate. 
The Duke of Choiseul did not, however, stop 
there: he is himself a man of talent, and writes 
verses, and has also friends who do: he deter- 
mined to pay the King of Prussia in his own 
coin, and therefore sent me an ode against 
Frederic, as bitter and as terrible as that of Fre- 
deric against us. The following are specimens 
of it: — 
“ Ce nest plus cet heureux génie 

Qui des arts dans la Germanie, 

Devait allumer le flambeau ; 

Epoux, fils, et frére coupable, 


C’est lui que son pére équitable 
Voulut étouffer au berceau. 


Cependant c’est lui dont l’audace 

Des neufsceurs et du dieu de Thrace 
Croit réunir les attributs, 

Lui qui chez Mars, comme au Parnasse, 
"N’a jamais occupé de place 

Qu'entre Zoile et Mévius. 
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Vois, malgré la garde Romaine, 
Néron poursuivi sur la scéne 
Par les mépris des légions ; 
Vois l’oppresseur de Syracuse 
Sans fruit prostituant sa muse 
Aux insultes des nations,” * 

&c. &c. 


“The Duke of Choiseul, in sending me this 
answer, assured me that he should publish it, 
if the King of Prussia published his ode; and 
that it was determined to fight Frederic with 
the pen, as well as with the sword. It only 
depended upon me, if I had wished to amuse 
myself, to make the King of France and the 
King of Prussia carry on the war in verse, which 
would have been a new scene for the world. 
I preferred giving myself another pleasure, that 
of being more prudent than Frederic. I wrote 
to him, that his ode was beautiful, but that he 
had better not make it public; that he had no 
need of this additional glory ; and that he ought 
not to close against himself’ all avenues to a 
reconciliation with the King of France, to in- 
cense him irremediably, and thus to force him 
to strain every nerve, for the purpose of taking 
vengeance upon him. I added, that my niece 
had burnt his ode, from fear lest it should be 
imputed tome. He believed m@, and thanked 


* This abusive production is by Palissot, and has been 
published more than once. 
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me; not, though, without some reproaches for 
having burnt the best verses he had ever made. 
The Duke of Choiseul, on his side, kept his 
word, and was discreet.” * 


* Mémoires pour servir 4 la Vie de M. de Voltaire, oo 
par lui-méme. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


UNSUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATIONS DURING TITE WINTER. == DI8- 
POSITIONS OF THE DIFFERENT POWERS.—- COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1760.— BATTLE OF LANDSHUT. — 
FREDERIC ATTACKS DRESDEN, BUT RETREATS UPON THB 
APPROACH OF DAUN.-——GLATZ TAKEN BY THE AUSTRIANS. 
—- RECAPITULATION OF REVERSES SUSTAINED BY THE 

RUSSIANS. —— LAUDON BESIEGES BRESLAU. -—~- BATTLE OF 
LIEGNITZ.—- THE RUSSIANS RETIRE. -—- PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ARMY OF THE CIRCLES, AND OF THE SWEDES. — 
TOTTLEBEN AND LACY TAKE BERLIN. 


Tue winter was passed, as usual, in negotiations, 
which, as usual also, ended in no results. The 
Ex-King of Poland, Stanislas Leczinski, offered 
the capital town of his duchy of Lorraine, 
Nancy, as the place for holding a congress, to 
consider of measures for restoring peace to 
Europe. Frederic received this offer at his 
head quarters at Freyberg, and immediately 
wrote the following answer to Stanislas : — 


‘¢ Sir, and my Brother, 

«‘ T receive your offer with the most lively 
gratitude, and ask for nothing better than to 
accept of it. Any negotiation carried on under 
the auspices of your majesty, could not fail of 
having a happy result ; but every body has not 

0 2 
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such pacific dispositions as yourself, The courts 
of Vienna and Petersburgh have rejected, in a 
most unprecedented manner, the propositions, 
which the King of Great Britain and myself 
have made to them. They will probably per- 
suade the King of France to take the same 
course, and to continue the war; in which case 
these powers will be alone responsible for the 
blood, which their refusal will cause to be shed. 
If all princes, like your majesty, listened to the 
voice of humanity, of kindness, and of justice, 
the earth would soon cease to be the scene of 
devastation, war, and carnage, which it at pre- 
sent is. I am, with sentiments of the greatest 
esteem and of the most sincere friendship, Sir 
and my Brother, 
« Your Majesty’s faithful Brother, 


“« Freyberg, 8th February 1760.” ‘s FEDERIC.” * 


The enemies of Frederic, who were only 
anxious to get through the winter, without 
making any real advances towards pacification, 
objected, upon frivolous grounds, to Nancy as 
the place of meeting, and suggested first Breda, 
then Leipsic, and finally dropped the subject, 
and prepared themselves for the ensuing cam- 
paign. The Kings of England and Prussia 
offered peace to the Empress of Russia; but 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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that sovereign’s vindictive feelings against the 
latter were now heightened by the circumstance, 
that her favourite lover was at present sold to 
the court of Vienna.* 

France was the only power, that seemed at all 
inclined to peace. She showed at one moment 
a disposition, to make a separate peace with 
England ; but this disposition, after a good deal 
of obscure negotiation, came to nothing. The 
plan of the allied enemies of Prussia, for the 
gampaign, was as follows : Soltikof and Laudon, 
at the head of the great Russian and Austrian 
armies, were to conquer Silesia; while Daun 
and the Duke of Deux-Ponts, with the Austro- 
imperial troops, were to cover Dresden, over- 
run Saxony, and invade the Electoral March of 
Brandenburgh. In these enterprizes they were 
to be assisted by detached corps of Wirtem- 
bergers, Swedes, and Russians; the first com- 
manded by their own duke, the second by 
General Ehrenschwerd, and the last by the 
Count de Tottleben. On the other hand, Fre- 
deric laboured hard to complete his armies; 
and when he had done so, sent back the auxili- 
aries he had received, towards the conclusion of 
the last year, from Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick.t The allies, who thought they should, at 
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length, subdue Frederic, from the impossibility 
of his getting a sufficient number of recruits to 
replace those, who had perished in the war, had 
come to the determination of not making any 
exchange of prisoners with him. But the acti- 
vity of Frederic supplied all these deficiencies : 
persuasions, money, and force were equally 
employed, and with great success, to oblige the 
Saxons to enrol themselves in his army; while 
the Prussian recruiting agents were perpetually 
exerting themselves all over Germany for the 
same object. The expenses of these proceed- 
ings were also principally defrayed, by the 
contributions levied on the unhappy Saxons.* 
The campaign of 1760 did not commence 
with any decisive event. ‘Tottleben surprised 
and took prisoner, at Schwedt, Prince Eugene of 
Wirtemberg, who was there recovering from the 
wounds he had received at the battle of Kuners- 
dorf. Daun, posted on the left bank of the 
Elbe, and Count Lacyt on the right, covered 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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Dresden. The King of Prussia encamped his 
army between Meissen and Nossen; while that 
commanded by Prince Henry of Prussia, having 
assembled near Sagan, advanced against the 
Russians, as far as Landsberg. The first object 
of Frederic was to attack Lacy, and with this 
view he passed the Elbe at Jehren; but Lacy, 
upon his approach, retired under the walls of 
Dresden. 

While these evolutions were taking place in 
Saxony, affairs were assuming a more unfavour- 
able aspect to the Prussian arms in Silesia. A 
detachment of Austrians had commenced the 
siege of Glatz; and Laudon had already made 
attempts, unsuccessful ones it.is true, against 
the fortresses of Neisse and Schweidnitz. The 
Prussian General Fouquet had placed himself, 
with a small force, in an entrenched camp near 
Landshut, with an intention of obstructing the 
siege of Glatz. Laudon, finding his position 
there exceedingly inconvenient to his plans, de- 
termined to drive him from it. He therefore, 
on the 23d of June, attacked the Prussian en- 
trenchments; and as his forces were more than 
ten times as numerous as those under the com- 
mand of Fouquet, he was enabled completely to 
surround him, and to attack him on all sides at 
once. The Prussians fought with the greatest bra- 
very for seven hours, but were at length driven 
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from their camp, and obliged to retire as far as 
the river Bober; where, however, their farther re- 
treat was cut off by fresh detachments of the 
Austrian army, which had been stationed there. 
Fouquet, at the head of the cavalry,. cut his 
way through the enemy’s battalions. He him- 
self was taken prisoner, but the greater part of 
the cavalry escaped, and joined General Ziethen, 
near Breslau. Almost the whole of the infantry 
was either killed or taken prisoners. In this 
disastrous affair the Prussians lost 8400 men, 
forty cannons, and thirty-two standards. ‘The 
Austrians lost, in killed and wounded, rather 
less than 2900 men.* 

The defeat of Landshut was in no way at- 
tributable to any fault on the part of General 
Fouquet. On the contrary, he had done all 
that could be expected of an able general and 
a brave officer, to avert the catastrophe ; 
but the combat was between forces so un- 
equal in point of numbers, that neither valour 
nor conduct could avail. Even Frederic, 
usually so severe in his remarks upon any of his 
generals who had been unsuccessful, says, in 
speaking of the battle of Landshut, «* Far from 
this disaster’s doing any prejudice to the repu- 
tation of the brave Fouquet, which had been so 
long and so solidly established, it only raised 
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it, and rendered it more conspicuous, by fur- 
nishing an example of what valour and firmness 
can do against numbers, however superior they 
may be.”* Fouquet was himself severely 
wounded during the engagement. The wound 
was in the head. He was lying stunned upon 
the ground, and an Austrian dragoon was pre- 
paring to repeat the blow. His life was saved 
by the dévotion of one of his grooms, who 
threw himself before him, and received upon his 
body all the wounds, which were intended for 
his master. Fortunately, they were none of 
them mortal ; and Fouquet had the satisfaction 
of being able to recompense this faithful ser- 
vant, and to assure to him a competent pension 
for the rest of his life.t 

The consequence of the battle of Landshut, 
was the occupation of the town of that name 
by the Austrians. It was an unfortified place, 
and, therefore, could offer no resistance. It is, 
therefore, difficult to conceive what excuse 
Laudon could make to his own conscience, for 
suffering his soldiers to pillage it. Such, how- 
ever, was the case; and it is a stain, which can 
never be effaced from the memory of that gene- 
ral. The barbarities and outrages committed 
by the Austrians, at Landshut, were dreadful. 
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‘ Nothing was spared by them,” as Frederic 
quaintly observes, “ but misery and ugliness.” * 
The King of Prussia determined, if possible, 
to draw Marshal Daun away from the neigh- 
bourhood of Dresden. He therefore affected to 
hasten to the relief of Glatz, (which, as has been 
already mentioned, was besieged by the Aus- 
trians,) and marched with great rapidity into 
Silesia. Daun was completely deceived by this 
movement, and, having first dispatched Lacy 
after the Prussians, he shortly afterwards put his 
own army alsoin march towards Silesia. Fre- 
deric now returned with equal rapidity ; obliged 
Lacy to retire to the other side of Dresden, and, 
finally, as far as Pirna; took possession of the 
suburbs of the town, blockaded the citadel, and 
summoned the governor, Maguire, to surrender. 
The latter refusing, the King of Prussia began 
to bombard the town on the 17th of July, 
hoping, that the fears of the Austrians for the 
fate of the Saxon capital would induce them to 
capitulate. He had already, with the shells he 
had thrown into the town, burnt a considerable 
part of it, and ruined several beautiful buildings, 
and the fears of the inhabitants were at the 
highest point, when the approach of Marshal 
Daun changed the face of affairs. Frederic had 
at length obtained his heavy artillery from Mag- 
deburgh, and was preparing to batter the town, 
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previously to a general assault. But Daun 
having contrived, on the night of the 21st of 
July, to throw sixteen battalions into the town, 
the Prussians, the next day, abandoned the siege, 
and retired to Kesselsdorf.* These reverses 
were followed by the fall of Glatz, which sur- 
rendered to Laudon on the 26th of July. The 
town is divided into two fortresses, the upper 
and the lower. The former was taken by as- 
sault, by General Dreskowitz ; upon which the 
lower one was surrendered by Colonel d’O, an 
Italian in the Prussian service, who was the go- 
vernor.t D’O is supposed, in conjunction with 
part of the garrison, to have betrayed the place 
to the Austrians. Frederic observes upon it, 
‘‘ This disgraceful event to the Prussian arms 
was the consequence of a negotiation, which 
M. de Laudon had been carrying on for some 
time, through the means of the Jesuits.” f 
A native historian of the war, which we are 
now treating of, makes the following judicious 
remarks upon the unhappy state of the Prussian 
affairs at this juncture :—*“ The ill-success of 
the siege of Dresden was the last of those un- 
fortunate events, which, for the space of a year, 
‘ had continued to fall upon and almost over- 
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whelm Frederic. As the campaign of 1757 has 
no parallel in history, for the brilliant successes 
which filled it, so there is no instance of a 
monarch experiencing, in an equally short space 
of time, such a series of misfortunes, without 
being crushed by them. The battle of Zulli- 
chau, lost to the Prussians in July 1759, had 
opened this scene of calamities; the terrible 
defeat of Kumnersdorf followed it; and soon 
afterwards Dresden was lost. Finck, with his 
small army, was taken prisoner near Maxen ; and 
the same fate had fallen upon Dierecke, at 
Meissen, together with a considerable part of 
the corps he commanded. The rigour of the 
winter, and the contagious disorders which were 
the consequence of it, the affair of Landshut, 
the conquest of Glatz, and the raising of the 
siege of Dresden, gave the finishing stroke to 
all these reverses and disasters.” ® 

The only person, who appeared undaunted and 
undismayed by this host of misfortunes was the 
individual, upon whose head they fell with the 
greatest weight, namely, Frederic himself; whose 
greatness of mind and transcendant talents never 
shone to so much advantage, as when they were 
brought into action by the rigours of fortune. 
He prepared forthwith to march into Silesia ; 
where Laudon had no sooner got possession of 
Glatz, than he proceeded to attack Breslau. 
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Soltikof, at the head of the great Russian army, 
was also on his march to the same place, in 
the intention of taking up his position on the 
other side of the town from the Austrians, in 
order to cover the siege.® 

The garrison of Breslau was at this time 
peculiarly feeble; and the fortifications were 
weak, as well as difficult of defence, from the 
great size of the town. The commander, Ge- 
neral Tauenzein, had under him only 3000 
men; a portion of whom were invalids of the 
regiment of body guards of Frederic, recovering 
from the wounds they had received in various 
battles; and the rest were either deserters, or 
foreigners who had been forced into the Prus- 
sian service: from the first, no great activity was 
to be expected; from the last, neither zeal nor 
patriotism. In spite, however, of these various 
disadvantages, the brave Tauenzein resolved 
upon defending the place. Laudon summoned 
him to surrender at once, upon the ground, 
“that Breslau not being a fortress, it would be 
contrary to the usages of war, if he was to at- 
tempt to defend it; that the king was on the 
other side of the Oder, and Prince Henry near 
the Warth; that the Russians would arrive in 
two days to the number of 75,000 men, and 
that he thought the town would prefer receiving 
the Austrians to them; that he would leave to 
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the garrison the liberty of regulating the articles 
of the capitulation; but that if they refused his 
offers, he should set fire to the place, by means 
of his forty-five mortars.” To this Tauenzein 
replied, ‘‘ that Breslau was a fortress, and that 
he would resist the enemy upon the ramparts, 
even if all the houses in the town were reduced 
to ashes.” ‘The bombardment commenced ; but 
Tauenzein adopted such judicious measures, 
that the Austrians obtained no advantages. At 
the same time, with his heavy artillery, he 
greatly annoyed the besiegers ; firing balls even 
into the room occupied by Laudon.* 

He then called the officers of the regiment of 
guards together, and representing to them the 
state of the siege, and the catastrophe which 
might at any moment arrive, of the town, if not 
succoured in time, being taken by assault, he 
proposed to them, in that case, to shut them- 
selves up in one of the towers of the rampart, 
and to defend it to the last extremity. ‘ Let 
us not,” said he, ‘ allow any one to say that he 
has been a witness of such an extraordinary 
spectacle, as the whole regiment of the body 
guards of the King of Prussia being taken pri- 
soners.”” The officers, inflamed with a similar 
ardour to himself, all agreed eagerly to his pro- 
posal. But this gallant act of self-devotion was 
spared to them.* 
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The siege had commenced on the Ist of 
August, and on the 5th, the approach of Prince 
Henry of Prussia obliged Laudon to raise it. 
Short, however, as had been the time it had 
lasted, it had done much injury to the town 
and to the inhabitants.t It was said after- 
wards, that the handsomest woman, the hand- 
somest man, and the finest building in Breslau 
had been destroyed by the Austrians. The first 
was a young lady of the name of Muller; the 
second, a soldier in the guards, who was greatly 
admired. for his personal beauty ; and the third 
was the palace of Prince Hatzfeld.t Prince 
Henry of Prussia had marched with wonderful 
rapidity from Landsberg, where he was posted, 
to the relief of Breslau. Upon his arrival, 
Laudon retreated, and the prince sent Ge- 
neral Werner to pursue him. He then himself 
passed through Breslau, and obliged Soltikof 
to retire. | 

Frederic, who had also heard of the siege of 
Breslau, was equally hastening to its assistance. 
He left General Hulsen in Saxony, to make 
head against the army of the empire, commanded 
by the Prince of Deux-Ponts, and marched with 
great rapidity to the frontiers of Silesia. “In five 
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days he performed a march of twenty German 
miles, in the course of which he had to pass the 
rivers Elbe, Spree, Queisse, and Bober, of which 
the bridges were broken; and was obliged to 
carry with him, besides, a convoy of 2000 wag- 
gons. Daun, who had taken a shorter road, 
was before the king; but the latter drove him 
from post to post as far as Buntalau, and conti- 
nued to advance, in spite of the efforts to arrest 
his progress of the separate detachments, com- 
manded by Generals Riedesel, Lacy, and Beck, 
which, in fact, surrounded him.* 

Silesia was now literally inundated with hos- 
tile armies. It is computed that, at this moment, 
there were within the bounds of the ppovince, 
100,000 Austrians, 75,000 Russians, and 80,000 
Prussians. So fearful a disparity of numbers 
gave the King of Prussia no chance of success, 
or even of escape from his unpitying foes, ex- 
cept by preventing their junction, and com- 
bating with them separately. To accomplish 
this was no easy ¢gsk; but the skill, the bold- 
ness, and the rapidity of movement of Frederic 
effected it, and caused the battle of Liegnitz.t 

The Russians were discontented with the cir- 
cumspection of Daun. Soltikof, thought Daun 
ought to have fought the Prussians in Saxony. 
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‘¢ For now,” said he, ‘* to pass the Oder, unite 
himself with Prince Henry, and then fall upon 
us with all his forces, will cost the King of 
Prussia only one of his usual forced - marches.” 
Thus urged, Daun resolved to risk a battle, 
and to attack the Prussians in their camp near 
Liegnitz. The attack was to be simultaneous 
from four different points, and the Austrian com- 
manders anticipated a result like that of Hoch- 
kirchen. Frederic, however, having discovered 
their plan, determined to make it subservient to 
his own. He, therefore, on the night of the 
i4th of August, (the next morning being the 
time fixed for the attack,) abandoned his camp, 
at the same time keeping up, by means of the 
neighbouring peasants, the fires in it. 

It is said, that Frederic only discovered the 
exact plan of the Austrian attack, on the very 
evening when he left his camp. He had retired 
to rest early, and was asleep, when an officer ar- 
rived in breathless haste from the enemy’s camp. 
He demanded of M. de Schulenbourg, who was 
attached to the king’s staff, to see the king with- 
out delay. This was refused, both on account 
of his being in bed, and also from the officer’s 
appearing to be inebriated. He, however, in- 
sisted, and at length Schulenbourg thought it 
right to inform Frederic of the circumstance ; 
while means: were taken to restore the stranger 
to some appearance of sobriety. The king sent 
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General Krusemarck to talk to him, when he 
informed him, that the Prussian army was to be 
attacked the next morning from various points 
at once, and explained the details of the plan. 
He turned out to be himself an Irish officer in 
the Austrian service, towards whom an injustice 
had been committed with regard to his advance- 
ment, and who, out of revenge, had taken this 
step. Frederic was convinced of the truth of 
his intelligence, and immediately proceeded to 
act upon it.* 

He retired to the heights of Psaffendorf, 
from whence, early in the morningt, he de- 
scended upon the troops commanded by Laudon, 
which were advancing to take a part in the 
general attack. Laudon thought he had to do 
with some detached parties of the Prussian 
army, but he was soon undeceived. His cavalry 
first, and then his infantry, was thrown into con- 
fusion; and the rout becoming general, he was 
obliged to retreat to Binowitz, the Prussians still 
pursuing him. The battle of Liegnitz only 
lasted two hours, —from three in the morning till 
five. The king had left Ziethen with a detach- 
ment, to occupy the rest of the Austrian forces.t 
At break of day, Daun, Lacy, and Beck, from 
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their different posts, marched against the Prussian 
camp, which they discovered to be deserted ; 
and, at the same time, they found themselves 
prevented, by the nature of the ground, from 
advancing to the assistance of Laudon. They 
were, therefore, obliged to remain on the de- 
fensive. The loss of the Prussians in the battle 
of Liegnitz amounted to only 1186 killed and 
wounded ; while that of the::Austrians was 
2500 killed and wounded; two generals and 
5000 men taken prisoners ; eighty-two cannons, 
and twenty-three standards.* 

The Prussian victory deranged the plans of 
the confederates, saved Silesia, and prevented 
the junction of the Austrians and Russians. 
The king marched, the day of the battle, as far 
as Prachwitz, and the next day to Neumark, 
where he met the army of Prince Henry. The 
Russian army had been posted exactly in the 
road, which the king was obliged to take, in order 
to effect this junction. Frederic did not wish 
to give them battle with his fatigued troops, 
_and he therefore had recourse to a stratagem, to 
induce them to change their position. He sent 
a letter addressed to his brother by a peasant, 
who was instructed to make the journey, so that 
he could not avoid falling into the hands of the 
Russian detachments. The letter contained 
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these words :—‘ I have just completely beaten 
the whole Austrian army : before night, I hope 
to send you word, that I have beaten the Rus- 
sians also, whom I am going forthwith to at- 
tack.” Every thing succeeded to the king’s 
desire ; the peasant was taken, the Russian com- 
manders read the letter, and, believing in the 
total defeat of the great Austrian army, they 
retired with as little delay as possible, and thus 
enabled the king, without difficulty, to join the 
prince.*® 

Soon after the battle of Liegnitz, Frederic 
wrote the following letter to his friend, the 
Marquis d’Argens, who was at Berlin. It is 
curious, as showing the just view he himself took 
of the state of his affairs ; at the same time that 
his matchless spirit and courage enabled him 
still to bear up against difficulties and disadvan- 
tages, which would have overwhelmed any other 
man :— 

“ Hermansdorf, near Breslau, 
“27th August 1760. 

‘¢ Formerly, my dear marquis, the affair of 
the 15th would have decided the campaign ; 
but at present that action is only a scratch. A 
great battle must determine our fate. We shall 
have one, as it appears, soon; and then, if the 
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event be favourable to us, we may rejoice in 
good earnest. I return you thanks, however, 
for the sincere interest you take in the advan- 
tage we have obtained. It required many stra- 
tagems and much address to bring things to 
that point. Do not talk to me of danger: the 
last action only cost me a coat and a horse; 
which is buying a victory very cheap. 

‘«‘ T have not received the letter you mention. 
We are in a manner blocked up, as far as re- 
gards correspondence, by the Russians on one 
side of the Oder, and the Austrians on the 
other. A small skirmish was even necessary to 
clear the way for Cocceji*, who, I hope, will 
be able to convey to you this letter. 

«« I never in my life was in a more dangerous 
and embarrassing situation than during this cam- 
paign. Believe me, nothing less than a miracle 
is still necessary to enable me to overcome all the 
difficulties, which I foresee. I do my duty as 
well as I can, when occasion offers; but re- 
member always, my dear marquis, that I can- 
not command good fortune; and that I am 
obliged in my plans to leave too much to chance, 
because I have not means enough to render 
them more certain. I have the labours of Her- 
cules to perform, at an age, too, when my 
strength is leaving me, when my infirmities in- 
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crease, and, to speak the truth, when hope, 
the only consolation of the unhappy, begins to 
desert me. You are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the circumstances of affairs, to have a 
clear idea of the dangers, which menace the 
state. I know them, but conceal them. I keep 
all my fears for myself, and only communicate 
to the public my hopes, or the little good news, 
that I can acquaint them with. Ifthe blow I 
now meditate succeeds, then, my dear marquis, 
will be the time to express our joy. But till 
then, do not let us flatter ourselves, lest unex- 
pected bad news should too much deject us. 

‘¢ I lead here the life of a military monk. I 
have much to think of about my affairs; and the 
rest of my time I give to literature, which is 
my consolation, as it was that of the consul, the 
father of his country and of eloquence. I know 
not whether I shall survive this war; but if that 
should be the case, I am resolved to pass the 
rest of my days in retirement, in the bosom of 
philosophy and friendship. 

«¢ As soon as freedom of correspondence shall 
be more restored to us, you will oblige me by 
writing more frequently. I do not know where 
we shall have our winter quarters. Our houses 
at Breslau have been destroyed in the late bom- 
bardment. Our enemies envy us every thing, 
even the light of day, and the very air we 
breathe. ‘They must, however, leave us some 
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place; and if it be but a safe one, I shall be 
delighted to receive you there. 

‘© Well, my dear marquis, what is become of 
the peace with France? You see that your 
nation is more blind than you thought for. 
Those fools lose Canada and Pondicherry, to 
please the Queen of Hungary and the Cazarina. 
Heaven grant, that Prince Ferdinand may re- 
ward them for their zeal! The officers, inno- 
cent of these evils, and the soldiers, will be made 
the victims, and the illustrious offenders will 
suffer nothing. I know a trait of the Duke of 
Choiseul, which I will relate to you when we 
meet. Never did a proceeding more mad or 
more foolish disgrace a minister of France, since 
that monarchy has had one. Here is business 
which I must attend to. I was in a writing 
vein, but I believe it is better to conclude, lest 
I should tire you, and neglect my own duties. 
Adieu, my dear marquis. I embrace you. 

‘} Feperic.” * 


Daun, having collected together his scattered 
forces and detachments, retired into the moun- 
tains bebind Schweidnitz, pursued, during the 
march, by the King of Prussia. The Russian 
general, Czernichef, recrossed the Oder; and 
Soltikof, with the great body of the Russian 
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troops, retired into Poland, followed by Prince 
Henry to the frontiers.* 

Towards the end of the month of August, 
the reigning Duke of Wurtemberg, at the head 
of 12,000 of his own troops, joined the Prince 
of Deux-Ponts in Saxony. The latter, embol- 
dened by this great reinforcement, made a des- 
perate attack upon the Prussians, commanded 
by General Hulsen, who were placed in a forti- 
ficd camp. Though greatly inferior in numbers, 
Hulsen defended himself so well, that the Prince 
of Deux-Ponts was obliged to retire after a 
severe combat, leaving behind 1200 of his men 
prisoners. He then endeavoured to cut off 
Hulsen from his communication with Torgau, 
where were his magazines. But the Prussian 
general managed to retreat beyond that town, 
to cover his magazines, and to maintain himself: 
for six weeks in his position near Wittenberg. 
The enemies, however, eventually obtained pos- 
session of Torgau, and took the garrison, con- 
sisting of 2500 men, commanded by General 
Normann, prisoners of war.t+ 

The Swedish army in Pomerania, commanded 
by General Ehrenschwerd, had commenced the 
campaign by obliging General Stutterheim, the 
Prussian commander, whose forces were far in- 


* Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
t Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
Je Grand. 
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ferior to theirs, to retreat before them into the 
Uker march. At the same time, Mischukof, the 
Russian admiral, arrived before Colberg with 
the combined Russo-Swedish fleet, consisting of 
twenty ships of war. He was met there by 
Demidof, who had brought 10,000 men by land 
from Prussia; and they commenced the attack 
of the fortress by sea and land. General Werner, 
however, was detached by General Golz, who 
had been left on the frontiers of Poland by 
Prince Henry to observe Soltikof, to the relict 
of Colberg ; which was meanwhile most gallantly 
defended, in spite of immense disadvantage in 
numbers, by its commander, the brave Colonel 
Heyden. After an almost incredibly rapid march, 
Werner surprised the Russians, and obliged them 
to retire, and then proceeded himself against the 
Swedes. He succeeded in attacking unexpect- 
edly the troops of the latter, in the suburbs of 
the town of Pasewalk, and took 600 prisoners 
and seven cannons.* 

The King of Prussia was occupied all this 
time in rapid marches and counter marches, 
designed to harass and keep at bay the great 
Austrian army, in which he was eminently suc- 
cessful. But the distance, to which he had been 
obliged to withdraw himself and his army from 
the Electoral March of Brandenburgh, and con- 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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sequently from his capital, determined his ene- 
mies to concert an expedition against that city. 
This enterprize was conducted by the Russian 
general, Tottleben, who arrived before Berlin 
in the beginning of October. The commander 
Rochau, animated by the old Field-Marshal 
Lehwald, and the Generals Seidlitz and Kno- 
bloch, who were there wounded, determined 
upon defending himself with three feeble bat- 
talions, of whom the garrison was composed. 
The Russians fired red-hot balls into the town, 
and bombarded it with shells and grenades. 
During the night they attacked two of the gates, 
but were repulsed with loss. 

The next day Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg 
arrived to succour the town, and obliged Tottle- 
ben to retire to the heights of Tempelhof, where 
he attacked him, and repulsed him to Képenick. 
Here, however, he was joined by a reinforcement 
of 12,000 men, commanded by General Czer- 
nichef, which enabled him, in his turn, to repulse 
the Prince of Wurtemberg, and again # attack 
one of the gates of Berlin. On the Ist of 
October, Colonel Kleist with a body of cavalry, 
and General Hulsen with a considerable corps 
of infantry, advanced to the assistance of Berlin ; 
but on the following day, General Lacy having 
joined the Russians with a reinforcement of 
14,000 Austrian troops, the Prussians were 
finally obliged to give way to numbers, their 
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force only amounting to 14,000 men, while that 
of the allies exceeded 32,000. They fell back, 
during the night, in the direction of Spandau ; 
and Rochau was at length obliged, on the 9th of 
October, to deliver up the town, (which, be it 
remarked, is nowhere regularly fortified,) and 
to yield himself and his garrison prisoners of 
war.* 

Tottleben and Lacy, as soon as they had 
obtained possession of Berlin, released all the 
prisoners of war confined there, levied a great 
contribution upon the town, took all the money 
which they found in the royal treasury, and all 
the military stores in the arsenal; while the 
cossacks and light troops ravaged the country 
on all sides, and pillaged the country-houses of 
the king and the princes ; and Prince Esterhazy 
marched towards Potsdam. Frederic states, 
that the Russian and Austrian commanders 
were so exasperated at the resistance they had 
met with at Berlin, that they even entertained 
the bafbarous idea of burning the town, after 
they had obtained possession of it; but that 
they were deterred from this piece of needless 
cruelty, by the Pepe manone of Verelst, the 
Dutch envoy.t 


* Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
le Grand.— Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le 
Grand. 

+ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II, 
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The day of the taking of Berlin, the King of 
Prussia had set off from Schweidnitz, in order 
to march to the relief of the Electoral March 
of Brandenburgh. Daun pursued him; while 
Laudon vainly endeavoured, in his absence, to 
obtain possession of Schweidnitz and Cosel. 
When Frederic, on the 14th, arrived at Guben, 
he learnt that the enemies had already evacuated 
Berlin, and that Lacy was retired to Torgau, 
and Soltikof into Poland. Upon this intelli- 
gence he sent the General Golz back into Silesia, 
to make head against General Laudon, and he 
himself marched, by Wittemberg, into Saxony ; 
while the army of the empire retired upon his 
approach. 

It was about this time, and when he and his 
troops had been much worn out by the rapid 
and various marches and countermarches, which 
they were compelled to endure, in order to 
make head against their numerous foes, that 
Frederic wrote in the following melancholy 
strain to his friend D’Argens:—* I will not 
write a jeremiade to you, nor alarm you with the 
details of my fears and disquietudes, though I 
assure you they are great. ‘The crisis in which 
Iam placed changes, to a certain degree, in 
appearance; but nothing decisive happens, nor 
any thing, that would seem to lead to a final 
result. JI am consumed by a slow fire; and am 
like a mutilated body, from which each day 
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some of its members are lopped off. May 
Heaven assist us, for we have great need of it! 
You always talk to me about my personal safety. 
You ought to know, as well as I do, that it is 
not necessary for me to live; but while I do 
live, to do my duty, and to fight for my country, 
and to try and save it, if that be still possible. I 
have had many little successes, and I think I 
ought to take for my motto, Maximus in minimis, 
et minimus in marimis. It is impossible for you 
to imagine the horrible fatigues we undergo ; 
this campaign exceeds all the former ones, and 
I really sometimes do not know which way to 
turn myself. But I fear I shall only make 
myself tiresome to you, by the recital of my 
anxieties and miseries. My gaiety and my 
goodhumour are for ever buried with those 
dear and excellent persons, to whom my heart 
was so fondly attached. The end of my life is 
melancholy and sad. But do not, therefore, 
my dear marquis, forget your old friend.” * 
A subsequent letter is still more desponding 
than this one, in the sentiments it breathes 
forth. Frederic even appears from it, to have 
again contemplated the commission of suicide, 
as the only means of escape from the difficulties, 
which threatened to overtake him :—* What I 


* Dated from Reisendorf, 18th Sept. 1760.—~(CEuvres 
posthumes de Frederic II., Roi de Prusse. 
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am determined upon is, that I will never see 
the moment, which shall oblige me to make a 
disadvantageous peace; no persuasion, no elo- 
quence, shall ever induce me to put my hand 
to my own dishonour. Either I will perish in 
the ruins of my country ; or, if this consolation 
shall appear too great a one for the fate, which 
pursues me, I shall know how to end my mis- 
fortunes, when it is no longer possible to sup- 
port them. I have acted, and I continue to 
act, in pursuance of this conviction, and ac- 
cording to the dictates of honour, which have 
always directed my steps; and my conduct 
shall continue at all times to be conformable to 
these principles. After having sacrificed my 
youth to my father, and my maturer age to my 
country, I think I have acquired the right of 
disposing as I please of my old age. I have 
already told you, and I repeat it, my hand shall 
never sign a disgraceful peace. I shall continue 
this campaign, with the resolution of daring 
every thing, and of attempting any enterprizes, 
however difficult, which may be deemed ad- 
visable, in the hope of either succeeding, or 
ineeting a glorious death. . . : 
What reasons, in truth, one has at fifty years 
of age to despise life! The prospect which re- 
mains to me, is an old age of infirmity and 
pain ; and disappointments, regrets, ignominies, 
and outrages to endure. In truth, if you really 
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consider my situation, you ought to blame my 
intentions less than you do. I have lost all my 
friends, and my dearest relatives : I am unfortu- 
nate in all the ways, in which it is possible to 
be so: I have nothing to hope for; and I see 
my enemies treat me with derision, while their 


insolence prepares to trample me under foot. 
Alas! 


“* Quand on a tout perdu, quand on n’a plus d’espoir, 
La vie est un opprobre, et la mort un devoir.” 


‘¢ T have nothing to add to this. I will only 
inform your curiosity, that we passed the Elbe 
the day before yesterday ; that to-morrow we 
march towards Leipsic, where I hope to be on 
the 31st, where I hope we shall have a battle, 
and from whence you shall receive news of us, 
as they occur.’’* 

That Frederic, deficient as he was in any 
religious feeling, should, in moments of despair, 
have looked to self-destruction to end his woes, 
is not to be wondered at. But these gloomy 
views appear never to have been of long 
duration; they soon gave way to better feel- 
ings, and to the renewed energies of a mind, 
which was especially formed to struggle suc- 
cessfully against adversity. 


* Dated 28th October 1760. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BATTLE OF TORGAU.— SAXONY AGAIN FALLS INTO THE 
HANDS OF FREDERIC.——CAMPAIGN OF PRINCE FERDINAND. 
—~— STATE OF FREDERIC'S RESOURCES.— DEATH OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND.—— UNPAID SUBSIDY. — OPERATIONS DURING 
THE WINTER.~—— PRINCE FERDINAND COMMENCES THE CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1761.— JUNCTION OF LAUDON AND BUTTURLIN. 
——-THE KING OF PRUSSIA IN THE CAMP OF BUNTZELWITZ. 
—~ SCHWEIDNITZ TAKEN BY LAUDON.—-~ TREACHERY OF 
THE BARON DE WARKOTCH. — SIEGE OF COLBERG BY 
THE RUSSIANS. — CAMPAIGN OF THE SWEDES. -— PLOT OF 
TRENCK. 


Frepenric had passed the Elbe, at Dessau, on 
the 26th of October, and had united his forces 
with those under the command of Prince 
Eugene of Wurtemberg and General Hulsen. 
Proceeding onwards, he obliged the Prince of 
Deux-Ponts to a precipitate retreat, and re- 
gained possession of Leipsic. Daun, to arrest 
the king’s progress, marched from Dresden to 
meet him, and placed himself at Torgau, ina 
camp on the hills of Siptitz, which had hitherto 
been considered unattackable. Frederic, how- 
ever, was neither to be intimidated by the su- 
perior numbers of the Austrians, nor by the 
strength of their position; and he determined, in 
consequence, forthwith upon attacking them.* 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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The battle of Torgau, perhaps the bloodiest 
fought during the whole war, took place on the 
3d of November.* The evening before, the 
king is said to have assembled his generals, and 
to have addressed them in the following terms: 
“ T have called you together, not to ask your 
advice, but to inform you, that to-morrow I shall 
attack Marshal Daun. Iam aware that he oc- 
cupies a strong position; but it is also one, 
from which he cannot escape ; and if I beat him, 
all his army must be either taken prisoners, or 
drowned inthe Elbe. If; on the other hand, we 
are beaten, we must all perish; and I shall be 
the first to meet death. This war is become 
tedious, and you must all find it so: we will, if 
we can, finish it to-morrow. Ziethen, I confide 
to you the right wing of the army. Your object 
must be, in marching straight to Torgau, to cut 
off the retreat of the Austrians, when I shall 
have beaten them, and driven them from the 
heights of Siptitz.”t At the same time, the 
King of Prussia delivered to the generals pre- 
sent, a detailed account of the order of march 
and of battle, to be observed on the following 
day, written with his own hand. ¢ 

* De la Monarchie Prussienne, par le Comte de Mira- 
beau. 

+ Recueil de Lettres de S. M. Je Roi de Prusse, pour 
servir & l’Histoire de la Guerre derniére. 


t¢ Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
le Grand. 
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The Prussian army advanced on the morning 
of the third, in three columns, through the forest 
of Torgau. Ziethen, as has been before men- 
tioned, commanded the right wing; while the 
king, at the head of the left, advanced to attack 
the Austrians on their right flank. In passing 
through the forest, the Prussians met the Aus- 
trian general, St. Ignon, at the head of his regi- 
ment of dragoons, who were all taken pri- 
soners. Ziethen attacked the cavalry of Lacy ; 
while Frederic, at the head of ten battalions of 
grenadiers, commenced the combat with Daun. 
That general, aware of the advantages of his 
position, had placed 200 cannons on the slope 
of the hill; the destructive fire of which, obliged 
the Prussians to retire with incredible loss. Of 
the ten battalions who were led upon this occa. 
sion to the charge, there only remained alive the 
next day, two small battalions of 300 men each. 
Fresh troops then came up, and made a fresh 
attack ; and succeeded, for the moment, in 
gaining possession of the height, and in re- 
pulsing the Austrian infantry. But Daun did 
not suffer them long to enjoy this advantage ; 
with his corps of reserve, and cuirassiers, he 
drove them back into the forest. The Prussian 
cavalry then commenced a prolonged contest, 
in which, though at times successful, they were 
eventually worsted by numbers. 

Frederic, who seemed determined, as he had 

13 
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announced, to conquer or die, redoubled his 
attacks, and ordered Ziethen to approach, and 
support him: but the latter was too much occu- 
pied in a doubtful combat with Lacy, to be of 
much service to his master. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the Prussians had not succeeded 
in gaining a foot of ground, though they had 
lost great numbers of men. The king and Daun 
were both wounded ; the former in the breast, 
the latter in the leg.* Both armies were fa- 
tigued, and had exhausted their ammunition ; 
and nothing seemed to remain to the Prussians 
but a disastrous retreat. Daun felt so certain of 
this result, that he actually dispatched a letter 
to the empress queen, which contained these 
words: ‘* The just arms of your imperial 
majesty have to-day gained a complete victory 
over the King of Prussia.” fT 

At this moment, however, some of the Prus- 
sian soldiers, before the night finally closed in, 
discovered a sort of causeway between two 
ponds, leading to the hill, which the Austrians 
had neglected to guard. Colonel Moéllendorft 
with part of the troops of Ziethen, passed it 
unobserved in the twilight ; while General Sal- 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. —~ 
Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 

t+ Vie de Frederic IT. 

t Afterwards a field-marshal, governor of Berlin, and 
one of the most esteemed of the Prussian generals, 
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dern followed him with the infantry. The height 
behind Siptitz was taken by assault, and Ziethen 
and the king met victorious on the field of 
battle. Lacy made some vain attempts to regain 
his position; but the darkness of the night 
threw his soldiers into disorder, and prevented 
his offering any effectual resistance.* 

The two armies passed the night under arms, 
and very near to one another; so much so, that 
many soldiers on both sides were taken, who 
missed their way, and fell among detachments 
of their enemies. A similar fate might even 
have befallen Frederic ; for he relates himself, 
that in going to the village of Neiden, his escort 
heard the trampling of men and horses. On 
asking who they were, they received for answer, ” 
Austrians. The Prussians, upon this, fell upon 
them suddenly, and took them prisoners; and 
they then found out, that they were a whole 
regiment of pandours, with two cannons, who 
had lost their way.t Going a little farther, they, 
in like manner, stumbled upon a regiment of 
Austrian carabineers, whom they charged and 
put to flight. t 

The King of Prussia occupied part of the 
night in sitting by a fire with his soldiers, 


* Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
le Grand. 

+ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 

¢ Dela Monarchie Prussienne, par le Comte de Mirabeau. 
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conversing with them. One of the grenadiers, 
upon this occasion, said familiarly to him, « I 
suppose, Fritz, after this, you will give us good 
winter quarters.” — << Not till we have taken 
Dresden,” replied Frederic; ‘* when that is 
done, you shall have them to your heart’s con- 
tent.” An inferior officer, who had distin- 
guished himself much in the battle, and who 
had had his right hand shot off, was brought to 
the king. Frederic commended him, and then 
asked him what recompense he should give him, 
for the loss of his right hand. ‘ Sire,” answered 
the wounded man, “ only permit me to serve 
you with my left.” Frederic was so much struck 
with the reply, that he immediately promoted 
him. The king afterwards retired into a village 
church, where he had his wound dressed, re- 
ceived the accounts of the state of the army, 
and gave his orders for the morrow.* 

The loss of the Prussians in the battle of Tor- 
gau amounted to 10,500; of whom 3900 were 
killed, 5100 wounded, and 1500 taken prisoners. 
The Austrians lost 17,000; of whom 3000 were 
killed, 6000 wounded, and 8000 taken prisoners. 
Among the latter were six generals, and 216 
officers. Fifty cannons and thirty standards fell 
into the hands of the Prussians. The Austrians, 


* Archenholz, Histoire de Ja Guerre de Sept Ans, — 
Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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le Grand. 

+ Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, — 
Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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as usual, claimed the victory; but that they did 
so-without the slightest reason is evident from 
the consequences of the battle. The first of 
these was the retreat of the Austrians beyond 
the Elbe during the night, from whence they 
fell back upon Dresden.* Frederic had ex- 
pected the combat to be renewed the next 
day, and was agreeably surprised to find, when 
the morning dawned, that the enemy had de- 
camped. Ziethen was sent in pursuit of the 
flying army, and took a good many stragglers 
prisoners.t 

The farther consequences of the bloody battle 
of Torgau, the last during the war in which 
IFrederic commanded in person, were still more 
important. From its having so greatly weak- 
ened both parties, it concluded the campaign ; 
and all Saxony, with the exception of Dresden, 
fell into the hands of Frederic.{ He was also 
enabled, while taking up his own winter quarters 
at Leipsic, to send troops into Silesia, the March 
of Brandenburgh, and Pomerania; and to drive 
the Austrians, the army of the empire, and the 
Swedes out of all those provinces; while the 
Russians retired beyond the Vistula. Thus the 
King of Prussia, at the end of the campaign of 


* Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 

+ Ibid. 

+ Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II., par ! Abbé 
Denina. 
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1760, found himself, with the exception of the 
loss of the fortress of Glatz, in much the same 
situation he was in at the commencement of it.* 

The campaign of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick against the French, during this year, though 
not so brilliant a one as that of 1759, was 
marked by several actions, in which that general 
and his nephew, the hereditary Prince of Bruns- 
wick, distinguished themselves. ‘The French 
entered upon the campaign with 180,000 men, 
of whom 100,000 were intended to act in West- 
phalia, and the remaining 30,000 on the Rhine. 
Marshal Broglio, who was the French com- 
mander-in-chief, was much perplexed by the 
jealousies of the generals serving under him, 
which prevented his undertaking any very defi- 
nite plan against the allies. Prince Ferdinand 
was anxious, without delay, to give battle to the 
French ; but his first attempt was not a success- 
ful one. The hereditary prince, who commanded 
the advance guard, met the enemy near Corbach, 
and conceiving he had to do with a detachment 
only, attacked them. He soon found, however, 
that it was the main body of the French army; 
and as Prince Ferdinand was not able to advance 
to his assistance in time, he was obliged to 
retreat (which he did with great ability), after a 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, — 
Recueil de Lettres de S. M. le Roi de Prusse, pour servir 
a l’Histoire de Ja Guerre derniére. 
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considerable loss. ‘This happened on the 9th of 
July; and on the 16th of the same month, he 
was enabled to take his revenge upon the French; 
as he attacked a considerable corps of their 
army near Emsdorf, defeated it, and took 2000 
prisoners, and all their cannons, baggage, and 
stores.* | 
Ferdinand, in the course of the autumn, also 
attacked 35,000 of the French troops, who were 
posted near Warbourg, under the command of 
the Chevalier du Muy, put them to flight, 
killed 1500, and took 1600 prisoners, and ten 
pieces of cannon. ‘The circumstance of there 
being no fortresses in Lower Saxony and West- 
phalia, occasioned numerous skirmishes, with 
various results, which fatigued both parties. 
Towns and villages were taken and retaken. 
At length, the great body of the French troops 
established themselves at Cassel ; and Ferdinand 
employed himself in cutting off their convoys, 
and intercepting their communications. Mean- 
while, the hereditary prince had been sent to 
Cleves, to drive the French from thence, and, if 
possible, to carry the war into France. He 
passed the Rhine, and besieged Wesel. Broglio 
sent a detachment, commanded by the Marquis 
de Castries, against him, who defeated the here- 
ditary prince, and obliged him to retreat beyond 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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the Rhine. A second encounter took place at 
Bruynen, in which the hereditary prince, in his 
turn, gained the victory. ‘Towards the conclu- 
sion of the campaign, Prince Ferdinand besieged 
G6ttingen, in which the Marshal Broglio had 
placed a strong garrison. He blockaded it for 
twenty days, at the end of which the garrison 
made so successful a sortie, that he was obliged 
to raise the siege ; and to return to his occu- 
pation of observing the great French army, 
encamped at Cassel. 

During the winter, Tottleben made frequent 
incursions into Pomerania; but General Werner 
repulsed him successfully, and finally concluded 
a truce with the Russian commander, till the 
month of May.* 

At this advanced period of the war, Frederic, 
in addition to the enormous disproportion which 
always existed between his forces and those of 
the formidable league, which was banded to- 
gether for his destruction, had to encounter, in a 
very eminent degree, the difficulties arising from 
a want of recruits and of provisions. His losses 
in men had been excessive. It has been calcu- 
lated, that almost every regiment in his whole 
army was recruited to the amount of at least 
3000 men each, during the course of the war 
we are now treating of. How these recruits 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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were obtained it is still difficult to say ; but the 
activity and ability of Frederic himself appear to 
have overcome apparent impossibilities, in pro- 
curing supplies of men for his enfeebled army. 
Deserters, prisoners, peasants, were alike en- 
rolled ; and even boys of the tenderest age were 
not exempt from the compulsory proceedings 
of the Prussian pressgangs. ‘This was also the 
case, with regard even to the officers, who were 
the sons of gentlemen.* The historian of the 
seven years’ war, Archenholz, informs us, that 
he himself was compelled to join in the cam- 
paign of 1758, when he was not yet fourteen 
years old.t The other difficulty, that of ob- 
taining provisions for troops stationed in the 
midst of provinces, which had been many times 
devastated and laid waste, was not a less formi- 
dable one. The King of Prussia, however, even 
in this case, managed to vanquish the obstacles, 
which stood in his way, and by dint of incre- 
dible exertions, and a judicious expenditure of 
money, again to fill his magazines. The Prus- 
sians were, however, so much exhausted by their 
previous labours, that the campaign of 1761 
became necessarily, on their side, with the ex- 
ception of partial encounters, one of defence. 
Another calamity occurred at this period of 
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the war to Frederic, in the death of George the 
Second, King of England, who expired on the 
25th of October 1760. This prince had always 
hated his nephew, but he loved his native elec- 
torate of Hanover; and his government was 
directed by Pitt, who saw that the abasement 
of France was only to be obtained by a cordial 
support of the King of Prussia. Hence the 
subsidiary treaties, which were continued from 
year to year; and the assistance, both moral and 
physical, afforded to the Prussian sovereign. 
Butthe new monarch, George the Third, was 
governed by an unpopular favourite, Lord Bute, 
who had risen to power, from the obscurity to 
which a poor Scotch peer was then generally 
condemned, by the personal favour of the king’s 
mother, the princess dowager. He appears to 
have been a man ignorant of the bearings of 
foreign policy, and undistinguished by states- 
manlike qualities. His object, from whatever 
cause proceeding, was to obtain peace ; which 
he thought would be best effected, by not sup- 
plying to the King of Prussia the means of con- 
tinuing the war. Hence, though, in compliance 
with the wishes of the parliament and of the 
nation, a fresh subsidiary treaty between Eng- 
land and Prussia was entered into in December 
1760, it was the last which was made between 
the two countries; and even the payment of 
part of the sum, thus agreed to be given to Fre- 
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deric, was deferred, and, finally, according to 
the foreign historians, eluded altogether.* 

The truth of this latter allegation is strongly 
confirmed by many passages in the Mitchell 
Papers, now preserved in the British Museumt; 
although no continued and detailed account of 
the transaction occurs in them. The same docu- 
ments also show, most clearly, the general un- 
friendliness of England to Prussia, from the mo- 
ment that Lord Bute was entrusted with the 
reins of government in the former kingdom. It 
appears from this correspondence, that one of 
the plans of the British cabinet, in the beginning 
of 1762, was to obtain the usual Prussian sub- 
sidy from parliament, which, from the extreme 
popularity of the King of Prussia in the country, 
they did not dare to omit; but not to renew 
the subsidiary treaty with that monarch, which 
bound them down to time, as to the payment 
of the money. ‘Thus leaving it entirely in their 
own power to starve him into submission. 
«s This expedient,” writes Sir A. Mitchell to 
Lord Bute, “they (i. e. the ministers of the King 
of Prussia in London) observe, leaves the king 
their master at the mercy of his ally, without 
any consideration, in case of a separate peace 
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between England and France; and cannot fail 
to render the King of Prussia’s enemies more 
obstinate and inveterate, for they will consider 
him as entirely abandoned by England.” * 
Again, in another letter, in which Mitchell 
gives an account of an interview he had had with 
Count Finckenstein, one of the Prussian mini- 
sters, and in which he told the count, that the 
same sum was to be demanded from parliament, 
by way of subsidy to Prussia, as in former years, 
but without a fresh treaty, he goes on to say, 
‘To this the count objected, that by not renew- 
ing the treaty, the king his master was left, in a 
manner, without an ally, depending solely upon 
the ancient treaties, that subsisted between the 
two crowns before the war; that this unex- 
pected step could not fail to encourage the King 
of Prussia’s enemies, and to confirm: them in 
their aversion to hearken to any terms of accom- 
modation with him, whom they represent as 
abandoned by England; that he, Count Finck- 
enstein, could have wished the treaty to have 
been renewed, as it had been in former years, 
&c. &c.”—** The count then observed, that, by 
the method now adopted, no consideration what- 
ever was given to the king his master, in case of 
a separate peace, and that he was left entirely at 


* Letter of Sir Andrew Mitchell to Lord Bute, dated 
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the mercy of the English ministers; who, of late, 
seemed to vary very much in their opinions.” * 
In a subsequent letter, addressed to Mr. Keith, 
then British envoy at Petersburgh, Mitchell 
seems to agree in the view taken by Count 
Finckenstein, of the feelings of the English 
government towards Prussia at this juncture ; 
for he says, “ I am sorry to find, that for some 
time past the king’s ministers seem to have 
some jealousy of the King of Prussia: the 
ground of it is, I own, unknown to me.” t  Fi- 
nally, in a letter to Mr. George Grenville, he 
alludes more distinctly to the withholding of the 
subsidy, while giving an account of a conversa- 
tion he had held with Finckenstein. Upon this 
occasion he says, ‘* J set forth his majesty’s true 
motives for withholding, in the present circum- 
stances, the subsidy granted to his Prusstan ma- 
jesty in former years ; assuring the count, at the 
same time, that the king never had, nor has now, 
the least thought of abandoning the King of 
Prussia to his enemies, nor of deserting his alli- 
ance. All which Count Finckenstein promised 
faithfully to report to the king his master.” } 


* Letter of Sir Andrew Mitchell to Lord Bute, dated 
Magdeburgh, 21st January 1762. 

+ Letter of Sir Andrew Mitchell to Mr. Keith, dated 
Magdeburgh, 2d April 1762. 

t+ Letter from Sir Andrew Mitchell to the Right Hon. 
George Grenville, dated Breslau, 18th June 1762, 
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Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick was the first 
general, who took the field for the campaign of 
1761. Onthe 11th of February, his army ad- 
vanced in four columns, and attacked, on all 
sides, the French quarters near Cassel. His 
arrival and onset were so unexpected, that the 
French were speedily thrown into confusion, and 
compelled to fly. ‘This advantage was followed 
by another, gained by the Prussian general, 
Sybourg. He had been sent, with a corps of 
troops, to unite with the Hanoverian general, 
Sporken, in order thus to cause a diversion in 
the forces of the enemy, which might be favour- 
able to the designs of Prince Ferdinand. A 
body of French and Saxons, under the com- 
mand of the Count de Stainville, endeavoured 
to prevent the junction, but were beaten by 
General Sybourg, who took 3000 prisoners, four 
cannons, and six standards. ‘The Hanoverians 
and Prussians, having united, advanced against 
the troops of the empire, commanded by General 
Clefeld; and on the 2d of April took 1100 
prisoners, nine cannons, and five standards.* 

Prince Ferdinand now placed his army, so as 
to carry on, at the same time, the sieges of Cassel, 
Marbourg, and Ziegenhayn; but the inex- 
perience of his engineers, the want of ammu- 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. — 
Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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nition, and the badness of the roads, which 
retarded the arrival of his supplies, occasioned 
his failing in these attempts. At the same time, 
the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, whose de- 
tachment had advanced towards Frankfort, with 
a view of observing the French, was attacked 
by Broglio and the whole French army. Over- 
come by numbers, he was obliged to retreat 
with loss. This was followed by the defeat of 
the detachment of Prince Terdinand’s army, 
which was occupied in the seige of Ziegenhayn; 
and under all the circumstances of the case, the 
prince deemed it advisable to raise the sieges 
he had undertaken, to evacuate the country of 
Hesse, and to retire into that of Hanover. This, 
however, he effected with so much skill, that 
Marshal Broglio did not venture to follow him. 

After these events, the hostile armies remained 
tranquil till the month of July, when the Prince 
of Soubise, arriving to the assistance of Broglio, 
with great reinforcements, encouraged the latter 
general, to march against the combined army of 
English and Hanoverians. Ferdinand, per- 
ceiving the design of the French generals to 
attack him, posted himself in the entrenched 
camp of Hohenower.* On the 15th of July, 
Marshal Broglio endeavoured to drive him from 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. — 
Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
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his position. For five hours the French army 
exposed itself with great bravery to the deadly 
fire of the Hanoverians, but without gaining a 
foot of ground in advance. At length, a judi- 
cious movement on the part of Prince Fer- 
dinand threw them into-complete disorder, and 
they fled, leaving behind them their killed and 
wounded, and several pieces of cannon. The 
loss of the French upon this occasion amounted 
to 5000 men; that of the allies only to 300 
killed, and 1000 wounded.* <A few days after 
this victory, the joy of Prince Ferdinand was 
damped by the loss of his nephew, Prince Albert 
Henry of Brunswick, who was killed in 
skirmish. 

In spite of the success in arms of Prince Fer- 
dinand, he would have found himself in a very 
dangerous position at this moment, in conse- 
quence of the excessive superiority of the 
French forces, had it not been for the jealousies, 
which existed between the two generals, Soubise 
and Broglio. These at length became so great, 
that they divided their army, and marched dif- 
ferent ways. ‘The Prince of Soubise passing 
the river Rohr; and the Marshal Broglio 
marching towards Cassel. From thence the 
latter proposed to advance into Hanover. Fer- 
dinand, who had also been obliged to divide his 
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army into two parts, in order to observe the two 
divisions of the French troops, was not strong 
enough to prevent Broglio, by force, from en- 
tering Hanover ; and he had therefore recourse 
‘to a stratagem. He marched into Hesse, and 
thereby cut off the communication of the French 
with that country. Broglio, as his able enemy 
had expected, grew frightened, and retreated. 

Meanwhile, the hereditary Prince of Bruns- 
wick had prevented the Prince of Soubise from 
besieging Munster, and had himself destroyed 
many of his magazines. ‘Thus checked, the 
French had nothing to do, but to occupy them- 
selves with devastating the countries they were 
in possession of, which they did in the most 
cruel manner. ‘They took some towns in the 
duchy of Brunswick, and plundered them ; but 
were obliged afterwards, by the hereditary 
prince, to give them up; and, having also failed 
in an attempt upon the imperial town of Bremen, 
they finally took up their winter quarters,— 
Broglio at Cassel, and Soubise in the district 
called the Lower Rhine. Prince Ferdinand, 
who, during the autumn, had besieged Gottingen 
without success, established his winter quarters 
in Westphalia. 

In the course of the month of April, General 
Laudon, at the head of an Austrian army, 
penetrated into Silesia, and obliged General 
Golz, who commanded there with a small body 
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of troops, to retire under the walls of Schweid- 
nitz. As soon as the news of these movements 
reached the King of Prussia, he assembled his 
army near Meissen, delegated the command of 
it to his brother Prince Henry, and then, with a 
detachment, passed the Elbe himself, near 
Strehlen, and hastened to the assistance of Golz. 
The approach of Frederic obliged Laudon to 
retire into Bohemia, and to wait there for the 
co-operation of the Russians, who were advanc- 
ing in several columns towards the frontiers of 
Silesia, under the command of Field-Marshal 
Butterlin ; while another Russian army, headed 
by General Romanzow, entered Pomerania, and, 
supported by the Swedes, obliged General 
Werner and Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg to 
retire into an entrenched camp near Colberg.* 
Laudon and Butterlin made various attempts 
to effect a junction of their respective armies, 
but were for some time prevented by the skilful 
and masterly movements of the King of Prussia ; 
though his forces consisted only of 50,000 men, 
while those of Austria amounted to 60,000, and 
those of Russia to 70,000 men.t At length, 
however, Butterlin, having bombarded Breslau, 
succeeded in passing the Oder, and in joining 
Laudon, near Striegau, on the 12th of August. 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand, 
+ Archenhola, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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They now thought the escape of the Prussians 
from their united and enormous forces impos- 
sible ; but Frederic, as usual, baffled their hopes. 
Unwilling to trust himself in the open country, 
under such a disadvantage in numbers, he took 
possession of the camp of Buntzelwitz, and en- 
trenched himself so judiciously, that the allied 
army was unable to attack him.* 

This celebrated camp is thus described by a 
contemporary historian, who was himself at the 
time an officer in the Prussian service. ‘* This 
great work bore the impress of the king’s genius 
upon it. It was constructed with a degree of 
skill, as well as of rapidity, of which there has 
been no example in any of the wars of modern 
times. The centre of the camp was at the dis- 
tance of a German mile from Schweidnitz. The 
space in which the infantry was placed, was 
defended by a chain of entrenchments with 
ditches, which were joined together by four and 
twenty great batteries. Before these entrench- 
ments were placed palisadoes and chevaux-de- 
frises, and three rows of trenehes, each six feet 
deep. Each battery had two mines near it, 
which could be fired without difficulty, by means 
of communications with the battery. The king 
had taken from Schweidnitz 150 pieces of can- 
non to garnish these batteries. The camp of 
Buntzelwitz, in this state, resembled a real 
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fortress, and was entirely unattackable. If the 
nature of the fortifications was extraordinary, 
the promptitude with which they were con- 
structed was still more so. These vast works 
were completed in three days and three nights. 
On the left wing, at the extreme point of the 
entrenchments, were placed, in a flat spot, nincty 
squadrons of cavalry.” * 

That which the King of Prussia had antici- 
pated, soon came to pass ; the allied army block- 
aded his camp; but they were prevented from 
continuing in the position they had taken, for a 
sufficient length of time to effect their purpose, 
by the want of provisions. ‘The country round 
them was exhausted, and famine began to ap- 
pear in their camp. At this moment they learnt 
that General Platen, whom the King of Prussia 
had sent, at the head of 7000 men, to harass 
their rear and cut off their supplies, had suc- 
ceeded in capturing a convoy, consisting of 5000 
provision waggons, that he had beaten the 
escort accompanying it, and taken 1900 pri- 
soners, and had also destroyed three of the 
largest magazines of the Russians on the bor- 
ders of Poland. This intelligence determined 
the Austrian and Russian generals upon raising 
the blockade of the camp of Buntzelwitz, and 
separating their troops. Butterlin marched into 
Pomerania, to assist in the siege of Colberg, 
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leaving Czernichef, with a detachment of 20,000 
- Russians, at the orders of Laudon, who retired 
to. an entrenched camp .near Fribourg. The 
retreat of the allied army, which took place on 
the 13th of September, diffused a general joy 
through the Prussian camp. The Prussian 
soldiers had suffered much in their entrench- 
ments, from the fatigues they were obliged to 
undergo, in order to be always prepared for any 
attack, that might be made upon them by the 
enemy. It is true they were encouraged in 
their labours, by seeing them equally endured 
by their sovereign; but the great heat of the 
weather occasioned diseases in the camp, which, 
joined to the want of all provisions except 
bread, rendered the condition of the soldiers 
sufficiently grievous. They therefore received 
the news of the departure of the Austrians and 
Russians, as they would have done that of a 
victory.* 

Frederic remained one fortnight in his position 
at Buntzelwitz, after he was delivered from his 
enemies ; and then, with a view of deceiving 
Laudon, and drawing him from his camp, he 
marched towards Upper Silesia, and thereby 
placed himself at the distance of two days’ 
journey from Schweidnitz. No sooner was 
Laudon made aware of the king’s departure, 
than, instead of following him, he determined 
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to take advantage of his absence, to make an 
attack upon the important fortress of Schweid- 
nitz. He therefore sent General Draskowitz with 
a detachment, to observe the movements of the 
Prussians ; and then, with the rest of his army, 
made, by night, a general assault upon Schweid- 
nitz. The governor, General Zastrow, though 
taken by surprise, made all the preparations he 
was able, for the purpose of defending him- 
self; but, though he did so with great bravery, 
his garrison was too feeble to make a long re- 
sistance. He had not even a sufficient number 
of cannonecrs to fire the artillery. After a 
bloody combat of three hours, the works were 
all in the possession of the assailants, and 3300 
Prussians were made prisoners.* 

The Russians, of whom a detachment were 
united with the army of Laudon, and who had 
been made drunk with brandy by their com- 
manders, rushed on to the assault with a reckless 
impetuosity. They suddenly and unexpectedly 
found themselves on the brink of a fossé full of 
water, of the existence of which they were not 
previously aware ; but even this could not arrest 
their progress. The foremost ranks were pushed 
into the ditch, and drowned, and their comrades 
made their dead bodies a bridge, over which 
they passed into the town, carrying desola- 
tion with them, and crying out at the same 
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time, “ We give no quarter!’?* Schweidnitz 
was taken by the earliest dawn on the Ist of 
October. Blame appears to have attached to 
Zastrow, for not having anticipated an attack ; 
so little had he done so, that he was at a ball, 
when he first heard of the approach of the 
Austrians.t 

This unlooked-for disaster deranged the plan 
for the rest of the campaign, which the King 
of Prussia had intended to carry into effect. 
He was obliged only to think of preserving as 
many fortresses and as much territory, as the 
immense superiority of his enemies in point of 
numbers permitted. He therefore established 
himself in a camp near Strehlen, and strength- 
ened the garrisons of Neisse, Brieg, Cosel, Bres- 
lau, and Glogau. On the other hand, the Aus- 
trians were enabled, for the first time since the 
commencement of the war, to take up their 
winter quarters in Silesia.{ 

While the King of Prussia was encamped 
under the walls of Strehlen, he narrowly escaped 
being betrayed into the hands of the Austrians. 
The traitor, who lent himself to this base enter- 
prize, was the Baron de Warkotsch, a Silesian 
gentleman, whose estates were situated near 
Strehlen. He had come to the king’s head 
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quarters, and was received by him with much 
kindness. This did not, however, deter War- 
kotsch from his infamous design, but rather 
encouraged him to it; as it enabled him to 
observe, how negligent Frederic was of precau- 
tions for his own security, and how few soldiers 
formed his ordinary guard. He communicated 
his intention to the Austrian commanders, who 
caught at it eagerly, and promised him a dona- 
tion of 100,000 crowns, as a recompense. A 
priest, named Schmidt, was also in the plot; and 
the plan arranged was, that the King of Prussia 
should be carried off during the night, through 
a wood which was close to his quarters, and 
which also led to those of Laudon. The exe- 
cuters of this abduction were to be a troop of 
Austrian hussars, commanded by a determined 
leader. The detail of the plan was arranged by 
letters, which passed between Warkotsch and 
Schmidt. The servant who carried them became, 
at length, from the frequency of the correspon- 
dence, suspicious respecting its object. He 
opened a letter, which contained sufficient details 
to explain to him what was meditated, and, struck 
with horror, carried it forthwith to Frederic, who 
thus escaped one of the greatest dangers he had 
ever encountered. Warkotsch and Schmidt made 
their escape out of a window, just as they were 
on the point of being arrested. Warkotsch’s 
property was confiscated ; and the two traitors 
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were executed in effigy. When the sentence 
for this ceremony was brought to Frederic to 
sign, he said, “ I consent to it; for I suppose 
the copies are worth as little as the originals.” * 
Shortly after this occurrence, the King of Prussia 
placed his troops in winter quarters along the 
course of the Oder from Brieg to Glogau, and 
established his own head quarters at Breslau. 
The only other remarkable event of the cam- 
paign of 1761, which remains to be related, is 
the siege of Colberg, a fortress in Pomerania, 
situated on the shores of the Baltic, which was 
blockaded by the Russians, under the command 
of Romanzow. Early in the month of Septem- 
ber, the Russians began their attacks; but 
Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg had posted him- 
self so judiciously, that for a considerable time 
the Russians obtained no advantage. They 
were, however, more fortunate in taking General 
Werner, and the detachment he commanded, 
prisoners. In the beginning of the month of 
October, General Platen arrived with a rein- 
forcement at the camp of the Prince of Wurtem- 
berg; but, on the other hand, a large body of 
troops, under the command of the Prince Dol- 
goroucki, joined themselves to the army of 
Romanzow. The evolutions of both parties, — 
on the side of the Russians to form the siege of 
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Colberg regularly, and on that of the Prussians 
to prevent their effecting this, continued for 
some time, without much success to either ; but 
were peculiarly honourable to the skill and 
valour of the Prussians, who, with greatly infe- 
rior forces, kept at bay the vast armies of their 
assailants. 

At length the Prussians became so much 
weakened, by their losses of men in various 
partial encounters, that their enemies were 
enabled to cut off their communication with 
Colberg, and to prevent their sending pro- 
visions into the place.* ‘They then attacked 
the town, and summoned it to surrender. The 
officer, who was sent on this errand, was received 
by the commander, Heyden, in the presence of 
several soldiers of the garrison. ‘* Comrades,” 
said Heyden, ‘‘ we are summoned to surrender ; 
what think you of it ?””»— « Do not do any such 
thing, colonel,”’ replied those appealed to; ‘let 
us defend ourselves as long as either powder or 
bread remains to us.” Heyden immediately 
sent the officer hack with this answer. About 
the middle of November, Prince Eugene of 
Wurtemberg endeavoured to restore his com- 
munications with Colberg, and to throw provi- 
sions and succours into the place; but the 
Russians, who received constantly fresh rein- 
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forcements, were too numerous for him to dare 
to attack them, and he was obliged to retire, 
with difficulty, to Stargard. Frederic also sent 
provisions and reinforcements to Colberg, but 
none were ever able to reach it; and while, thus, 
famine was beginning to be felt severely in the 
town, the besieging army was amply supplied 
with provisions by the fleet, which blockaded 
the fortress by sea. 

Heyden, however, stil] defended himself; and 
taking advantage of the severity of the season, 
he poured water on the walls, which freezing, 
rendered them sufficiently slippery, to prevent 
any successful attempt at scaling them.* As 
long as the bread, doled out as it was at the rate 
of one pound per day to each soldier, lasted, the 
brave Heyden defended himself successfully. 
At length it failed him, and he was then re- 
luctantly obliged, on the 16th of December, 
to open the gates to the Russians; who were 
enabled by this conquest, for the first time, 
to take up their winter quarters in Pomerania 
and the New March of Brandenburgh. 

The troops of Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg 
were at this time in the duchy of Mecklen- 
burgh; and those of General Platen and of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, in Saxony. The latter 
had made head successfully in that country, 
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though keeping himself always on the defensive 
during the whole campaign, against the Austrian 
army of Marshal Daun, that of the empire, com- 
manded by Generals Serbelloni and Stolberg, 
and that of the Saxons, who had their own 
prince, Albert, as their leader.* 

The campaign of the Swedes against the 
Prussians was not marked, during this year, 
with any important events; though several par- 
tial and undecisive skirmishes had taken place 
between Ehrenschwerd, the general of the 
former, and Gencrals Stutterheim and Belling, 
who conducted the latter. About this time a 
plot was discovered, for betraying the important 
fortress of Magdeburg to the Austrians. Mag- 
deburg was, in fact, the citadel of the Prussian 
monarchy, and its fall must have entailed upon 
Frederic the most disastrous consequences ; 
and, indeed, would probably have obliged him to 
end the war at once, and on whatever terms his 
ruthless enemies might think proper to grant to 
him. In it were deposited the public archives, 
the king’s treasure, and a vast property belong- 
ing to individuals, which had been collected 
there for safety, from all the surrounding coun- 
try. It was, besides, the spot where the maga- 
zines, both for provisions and ammunition for 
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forcements, were too numerous for him to dare 
to attack them, and he was obliged to retire, 
with difficulty, to Stargard. Frederic also sent 
provisions and reinforcements to Colberg, but 
none were ever able to reach it; and while, thus, 
famine was beginning to be felt severely in the 
town, the besieging army was amply supplied 
with provisions by the fleet, which blockaded 
the fortress by sea. 

Heyden, however, still defended himself; and 
taking advantage of’ the severity of the season, 
he poured water on the walls, which freezing, 
rendered them sufficiently slippery, to prevent 
any successful attempt at scaling them.* As 
long as the bread, doled out as it was at the rate 
of one pound per day to each soldier, lasted, the 
brave Heyden defended himself successfully. 
At length it failed him, and he was then re- 
luctantly obliged, on the 16th of December, 
to open the gates to the Russians; who were 
enabled by this conquest, for the first time, 
to take up their winter quarters in Pomerania 
and the New March of Brandenburgh. 

The troops of Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg 
were at this time in the duchy of Mecklen- 
burgh; and those of General Platen and of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, in Saxony. The latter 
had made head successfully in that country, 


* Vie de Frederic Il. 
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though keeping himself always on the defensive 
during the whole campaign, against the Austrian 
army of Marshal Daun, that of the empire, com- 
manded by Generals Serbelloni and Stolberg, 
and that of the Saxons, who had their own 
prince, Albert, as their leader.* 

The campaign of the Swedes against the 
Prussians was not marked, during this year, 
with any important events ; though several par- 
tial and undecisive skirmishes had taken place 
between Ehrenschwerd, the general of the 
former, and Generals Stutterheim and Belling, 
who conducted the latter. About this time a 
plot was discovered, for betraying the important 
fortress of Magdeburg to the Austrians. Mag- 
deburg was, in fact, the citadel of the Prussian 
monarchy, and its fall must have entailed upon 
I'rederic the most disastrous consequences ; 
and, indeed, would probably have obliged him to 
end the war at once, and on whatever terms his 
ruthless enemies might think proper to grant to 
him. In it were deposited the public archives, 
the king’s treasure, and a vast property belong- 
ing to individuals, which had been collected 
there for safety, from all the surrounding coun- 
try. It was, besides, the spot where the maga- 
zines, both for provisions and ammunition for 


* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. — 
Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II, par !Abbé 
Denina. — Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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the different Prussian armies, were preserved. 
Nothing could have been more fatal to the ang 
than its loss.* 

The project was due to Frederic Baron 
Trenck, whose unhappy history has been re- 
lated in a previous part of this work, and who 
was at this time loaded with chains, and confined 
in a solitary dungeon, under the fortifications of 
the town. By the aid of money, which he 
obtained from his friends at Vienna and Berlin, 
and by means of his own indefatigable activity, 
he had established communications with some 
Austrian officers, who were prisoners of war; 
and had prepared for his own escape, by under- 
mining the fortifications. ‘Ihe plan intended to 
be executed was, to release the Austrian pri- 
soners, amounting to 16,000 men, and with 
their aid to master the garrison, then consisting 
only of about 900 men; a few of whom, even 
including some officers, were friendly to Trenck. 
The discovery of this formidable conspiracy was 
due to the treachery of some of the persons 
at Vienna, with whom Trenck communicated, 
who sent his correspondence to the King of 
Prussia.t Magdeburg was thus saved; and 
Trenck was watched with greater vigilance than 
ever. 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Mémoires de Frederic Baron de Trenck. 
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CHAPTER X. 


DEATH OF THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA.— THE NEW EMPEROR 
ASSISTS FREDERIC.—ALLIANCE BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND 
THE KHAN OF THE TARTARS. — UNFRIENDLY DISPOSITIONS 
OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT TO FREDERIC. — PEACE 
BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND SWEDEN. — OPERATIONS OF THE 
DIFFERENT ARMIES. — MURDER OF THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. —- COMBAT OF REICHENBACH. — FREDERIC RE= 
TAKES SCHWEIDNITZ.— BATTLE OF FREYBERG. — CAM= 
PAIGN OF PRINCE FERDINAND. — FARTHER SUCCESSES 
OF THE PRUSSIANS.—~ PEACE OF HUBERTSBOURG. — RE« 
FLEXIONS ON THE SEVEN YEARS WAR. 


Tue year 1762 commenced with an event, so 
favourable to Prussia, that it may be considered 
as a complete compensation, not only for the 
loss of Schweidnitz and Colberg, but also for 
the state of exhaustion in every way, to which 
the Prussian monarchy was reduced. On the 
8th of January 1762, died the implacable 
enemy of Frederic, Elizabeth, Empress of Rus- 
sia.* She had been originally made personally 
hostile to him, from some sarcasms with regard 


* Elizabeth had inherited from her father, Peter the 
Great, the talent of government ; and she was also distin- 
guished for a quality which he did not possess, that of 
clemency. Her reign was marked by ameliorations and 
improvements of various kinds, and of great importance to 
the best interests of Russia. 
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to her morals and habits of life, which the King 
of Prussia had imprudently ventured upon ; as 
well as from the notion, perhaps not unfounded, 
that he had been aware of certain plots against 
her crown, which had been discovered in her 
own court: and these feelings were fostered 
and augmented by her successive lovers and 
ministers, who were gained by the money of the 
court of Vienna. Her nephew and successor, 
the unfortunate Peter the Third, differed entirely 
from her, with regard to the King of Prussia, 
of whom he was the warmest admirer, and most 
sedulous imitator. The dying empress, aware 
of the disposition of her nephew, exacted a 
solemn promise from the senate, that they would 
continue the war, and never conclude it with- 
out the concurrence of the other allies.* 

Like other sovereigns, though, who have en- 
deavoured to perpetuate their sway beyond the 
term of their natural lives, her orders, from the 
moment her eyes were closed, were disregarded. 
One of the first acts of the reign of Peter was 
to communicate to Frederic assurances of his 
friendship ; which he did through the channel 
of the Count de Hordt, a Swedish officer in the 
Prussian service, who had been taken prisoner 
by the Russians about two years previously, and 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. — 
Art de verifier les Dates. 
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who, during the reign of Elizabeth, had been 
treated in his confinement with great rigour.® 
Peter, upon his accession, released him, (as he did 
also all the other Prussian prisoners in his domi- 
nions,) loaded him with favours, and employed 
him to transmit to his master his own enthu- 
siastic expressions of devotion and admiration. 
This was followed by more solid advantages. 
A suspension of arms between the Russians and 
Prussians was agreed to; and soon afterwards 
a treaty of alliance was concluded. At the same 
time, an intimate correspondence was carried on 
between the two sovereigns; and Peter even 
became the colonel of a regiment in his Prus- 
sian majesty’s service, and constantly wore the 
uniform of it, to the great dissatisfaction of his 
own subjects. He was also accustomed to kiss 
the portrait of the King of Prussia, calling him 
his friend and his master; while he never failed 
to praise him extravagantly upon all occasions.t 

Early in the spring, the Russian auxiliaries, 
commanded by Czernichef, who, to the number 
of 20,000 men, were united with the Austrian 
army of Laudon, received orders to withdraw 
themselves from him, to march into Poland, and 
finally to join themselves to the King of Prussia, 


* Mémoires du Comte de Hordt. 
+ Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II., par 
l’Abbé Denina. 
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and to act under his orders. At the same time, 
the Russian troops evacuated Prussia, Pome- 
rania, and the New March of Brandenburgh, 
and gave up Colberg. This change from hos- 
tility to friendship was so sudden, and appeared 
so marvellous, that the Austrian officers, who 
were prisoners at Breslau, and who witnessed it, 
without being aware of the causes which led to 
it, were for some time sceptical as to its reality. 
When they saw Czernichef and other Russian 
generals arrive in that city to attend the court 
of the King of Prussia, they imagined that they 
were in reality Prussian officers, who had been 
dressed up in Russian uniforms and orders, to 
induce a belief in the friendly dispositions of 
Russia.* 

Shortly before the favourable change in the 
Prussian relations with Russia took place, Fre- 
deric, who, in his perilous situation, caught at 
any hepe of assistance, however uncertain, had 
contracted an alliance with the Khan of the 
Tartars. That barbarian ruler agreed, upon 
condition of receiving a certain subsidy, to make 
an irruption into Russia. Subsequent events 
prevented his being called upon to perform his 
promise. Frederic was also in negotiation with 
the Grand Signior, with the view of inducing 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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him to cause a diversion, by attacking the Aus- 
trian provinces, which border the Turkish em- 
pire. He was so far successful, that the Otto- 
man government assembled a large army on 
the frontiers near Belgrade ; which, although it 
abstained from active hostilities, gave great 
anxieties to the imperial court.* 

On the other hand, the disposition of the 
English government became every day less 
friendly to Prussia. Pitt, disgusted at the in. 
fluence and policy of Lord Bute, had thrown 
up his office. Lord Bute, whose object was to 
obtain peace upon any terms, was anxious with 
this view, as has been already mentioned, to 
crush the King of Prussia. He therefore com- 
menced negotiations with the several courts ; 
but his manner of conducting them at once 
showed his ignorance and his incapacity. He 
charged the Prince Gallitzin, the Russian am. 
bassador in England, to inform the emperor, 
that whatever portions of the Prussian territories 
he might wish for, he would take care to obtain 
for him ; provided he would still allow his troops 
to act with the Austrians.t Peter was so in- 
dignant at this proposition, that he immediately 

. sent the dispatch containing it to the King of 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
+ Ibid. 
8 2 
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Prussia.* Tothe court of Vienna, Lord Bute 
proposed to make a peace with England, from 


* In the Mitchell Papers, in the British Museum, is the 
following curious letter from Sir A. Mitchell to Lord Bute, 
upon this subject. 

“‘ Private and confidential. 
“* My Lord, Breslau, 3d May 1762. 

“ Two days after I had my audience of the King of 
Prussia, Count Finckenstein came to me, and told me, he 
had the king his master’s permission to communicate to 
me something of importance, by way of private confidence, 
which, however, must remain a secret. I answered, I was 
much obliged to his Prussian majesty ; that he might assure 
him, I should make no bad use of any thing he was pleased 
to trust me with. The count then read to me a paper, 
which contained an account of a conversation your lord- 
ship was supposed to have had with Prince Gallitzin, just 
after the news of the late Empress of Russia's death, and at 
the time Mr. Wraughton was named as resident, which 
conversation Prince Gallitzin is supposed to have com- 
municated to an intimate friend of his, under the seal of 
secrecy. Lord Bute told Prince Gallitzin, Mr. Wraughton 
was sent to Russia, with instructions for him and Mr. Keith 
to cultivate and extend the friendship between the two 
courts, &c.; that one of his instructions was, to persuade 
the emperor to concur in making a general peace ; and for 
that end, it was hoped the czar would not withdraw his 
troops from the Prussian territories, as Lord Bute could not 
persuade himself that the emperor would prefer the alliance 
with the King of Prussia to the natural alliance with the 
House of Austria; that by not withdrawing the troops, the 
King of Prussia would be under the necessity of making 
considerable cessions to the House of Austria; that it was 
not the intention of England to make eternal war to please 
the King of Prussia; that England wanted just to save him, 
but wished that prince could be brought to make con- 
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which Prussia was to be excluded. At the 
same time, he offered to guarantee to the em- 
press queen, whichever of the Prussian provinces 
it would be most agreeable to her to become 
possessed of. To his surprise, this proposition 
was also coldly received, and drily declined ; 
for Kaunitz, the imperial minister, fancied, that 
the object of Lord Bute, was to cause a quarrel 
between the court of Vienna and that of Ver- 
sailles. At the same time, the Austrian pride 
was insulted by the proposal; and the answer 
given to the British advances was, that the em- 
press queen was sufficiently powerful, to enforce 
for herself her own pretensions. A negotiation 
was also opened between England and the court 
of France. M. de Bussy came to England to 
conduct it; while Mr. Hans Stanley was sent 
to Paris with similar instructions. 

The peace between Russia and Sweden was 
followed by one concluded between Prussia and 





siderable cessions; that about six weeks ago Mr. Mitchell 
had been wrote to, to sound the Prussian ministers at 
Magdeburgh, what cessions might be expected, and that 
no answer was yet received, nor did Lord Bute believe it 
would be a favourable one,” &c. 
* * * & * * bad = 

“I have only to add, that I am informed his Prussian 
majesty, upon first receiving this intelligence, was almost 
furious, and to this moment cannot talk with temper upon 
the subject. “Jam, &c. 

“ The Earl of Bute. “ AnpRew MITCHELL.” 


$3 
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Sweden; and this change in the circumstances 
of Frederic obliged his enemies, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, to take a lesson 
from his conduct during the preceding one, and 
to act on the defensive.* 

In the month of May, Frederic assembled 
his troops in the camp of Betlern. His nephew, 
the young Prince Frederic William, who event- 
ually succeeded him on the throne, made this 
year his first campaign, under the eye of his 
heroic uncle. Prince Henry, who was posted 
in Saxony, having united his forces with those 
commanded by General Belling, (who, after 
the cessation of hostilities by the Swedes, had 
been enabled to leave the territory of Mecklen- 
burgh, ) advanced, and by a very skilful move- 
ment prevented the union of the Austrians 
with the army of the empire, commanded by 
Serbelloni. In the course of his manoeuvres 
he attacked Serbelloni, took 1500 prisoners, and 
three cannons; and then established himself 
near I'reyberg. Serbelloni, anxious to retrieve 
his credit, shortly afterwards attacked the ad- 
vanced guard of the prince’s army; but was 
repulsed, with the loss of 1000 men.t Early in 
the month of June, the King of Prussia, having 
united to his own forces those of the Russians 
commanded by Czernichef, as well as the de- 


* Miiller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
+ Ibid. — Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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tachments commanded by Prince Eugene of 
Wurtemberg and the Duke of Bevern, (which 
had arrived from Mecklenburgh and Pomerania, ) 
marched toward Schweidnitz, and succeeded 
in dislodging Daun from an almost impregnable 
position near Burkersdorf. On this occasion the 
Austrians lost 1400 men killed, and 800 taken 
prisoners, and fourteen cannons ; and Daun was 
obliged to retire among the mountains, as far 
as ‘Tannhausen.* 

This last exploit was performed at the moment, 
when Frederic had just been informed of the 
revolution, so fatal to the Prussian interests, 
which had taken place in Russia. Peter the 
Third, who had given notice of his intention of 
even marching in person, to assist in the cam- 
paign of the King of Prussia, was dethroned on 
the 9th of July, and his wife, Catherine, declared 
Impress of Russia. The military and the 
church had united in this conspiracy against 
their sovereign, whose innovations had disgusted 
them.t The Empress Catherine, on the other 
hand, had acquired great popularity ; and the 
hatred of the people and of the nobles against 
Peter, was increased by his bad treatment of 
her. For some time she bore his conduct with 
patience; but at length his threats of repudi- 
ating her, and shutting her up in a monastery, 

* Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 


+ Rulhiere, Histoire de la Révolution de Russie. 
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and even setting aside her son from the succes- 
sion, obliged her to join with the conspirators ; 
and the revolution was consummated by the 
murder of the unhappy monarch. Catherine 
immediately sent orders to Czernichef to separate 
his troops from those of Prussia, and to march 
them into Poland ; and her first intention was, to 
resume hostilities against the Prussian sovereign.* 

It was during the three days’ delay, which 
were afforded to Czernichef to quit the Prussian 
army, that I'rederic made the successful attack 
upon the Austrians, which has just been men- 
tioned. ‘* These three days,” as he observes 
himself, in giving an account of his plan, “* were 
most precious; and it became necessary to profit 
by them, in order to strike some decisive blow. 
The presence of the Russians frightened the 
Austrians, who were, besides, ignorant of the 
revolution which had taken place. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to retake Schweidnitz, or to be 
contented with no other quarters than those, 
which had been occupied along the Oder during 
last year. If this campaign elapsed, without 
any success being obtained, the efforts which 
had been made to reconquer the half of Silesia 
would prove of no use, and all hope of peace 
would vanish. These reasons determined the 
king to give something to chance; and he acted 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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with greater boldness and temerity, than he 
would have hazarded in more favourable con- 
junctures.” * 

The Russians were convinced that the inno- 
vations attempted by Peter the Third, which 
had excited such general dissatisfaction, were 
suggested to him by his Prussian mentor; and 
the latter was therefore most unpopular through- 
out the empire. The new empress at first gave 
way to the gencral feeling; sent the orders to 
her general, which have been before related ; 
and declared Frederic, in her manifesto, ‘ the 
most dangerous enemy of Russia.” Hardly, 
however, had this condemnation of the King of 
Prussia been published, when Catherine had an 
opportunity of reading the correspondence of 
Frederic with her late husband, which was found 
among his papers. She then discovered, not 
only that Frederic gave his imperial ally the 
wisest and best advice upon public matters, and 
that he blamed the changes executed by Peter 
against the wishes of his subjects, but that he had 
also counselled the emperor to behave well to 
herself; and had conjured him, even if he could 
not show her tenderness, to treat her with the 
respect and attention, which was due to her situ- 
ation. Catherine, it is said, was moved even to 
tears at this discovery. She showed the letters 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic IT, 
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to the principal persons of her court, who all 
allowed the injustice of their previous opinions 
against the Prussian sovereign.* She, in conse- 
quence, determined upon maintaining the treaty 
existing with that monarch; but her troops 
were, nevertheless, withdrawn from the Prussian 
army ; and she resolved to remain, as far as con- 
cerned active warfare, in a state of neutrality ; 
not wishing, at so early a period of her rule, to 
involve herself in hostilities with Austria. t 

The next event of importance in the cam- 
paign was the combat of Reichenbach, between 
the Austrians and the Prussians, which took 
place on the 16th of August. Daun, who was 
intent upon saving Schweidnitz, thought he had 
found an opportunity for destroying the detach- 
ment commanded by the Duke of Bevern, which 
was placed in a separate position from the rest 
of the Prussian army. Such an event would 
entirely have deranged Frederic’s plans for the 
campaign. Daun sent the Generals Lacy, Beck, 
O'Donnell, and St. Ignon, with separate corps, 
to attack the Duke of Bevern on all sides at 
once. The duke received the onsets of these 
various enemies with skill and firmness; but 
their numbers were so preponderating, that he 
was upon the point of giving way, when an 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Essai sur la Vie ct le Regne de Frederic II., par l’ Abbé 
Denina. 
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unexpected reinforcement changed the face of 
affairs. Frederic, who had divined the inten- 
tions of Daun, before they were executed, had 
sent the Prince of Wurtemberg, with the whole 
of his cavalry, to the assistance of the Duke of 
Bevern.* The Prince of Wurtemberg fell upon 
the corps of O’Donnell, and put them to flight ; 
and the light artillery of the Prussians coming 
up at this moment, followed by Frederic in per- 
son, at the head of a body of infantry, the Aus- 
trians were obliged on all sides to retreat, and 
to return to their camp; having lost 1200 men 
killed and wounded, 1500 prisoners, and seven 
standards. ‘The loss of the Prussians amounted 
to 1010 killed and wounded. The next day the 
Austrian army retired to Glatz.t 

The action of Reichenbach, in fact, sealed 
the fate of Schweidnitz; for all communication 
being now cut off between the Austrian army 
and the fortress, the brave commander, Guasco, 
was at length obliged to capitulate. The siege 
lasted sixty-four days, during which great skill 
was manifested, both in the attack and defence. 
At length, a great powder magazine was blown 
up, which also damaged a part of the fortifica- 
tions. Upon this, preparations were made for a 
general assault; but General Guasco did not 


* Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans, par Frederic II. 
+ Miller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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wait for it. He demanded to capitulate on the 
10th of October, and surrendered himself, 218 
officers, and 9000 men prisoners. The loss of 
the Austrians, during the siege, in killed and 
wounded, amounted to 3500 men; that of the 
Prussians to 30380.* 

When General Guasco went, with his officers, 
to pay their respects to the King of Prussia, the 
latter said to them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have 
given a brilliant example, for those who wish to 
defend fortresses to imitate; your defence has 
cost me altogether above 8000 men.” This 
calculation of Frederic, of course, included 
the skirmishes and engagements, to which his 
anxiety to obtain possession of Schweidnitz had 
given rise. t 

As soon as this amportant conquest was 
achieved, the King of Prussia detached General 
Schmettau to the assistance of his brother 
Prince Henry, in Saxony; and he soon fol- 
lowed himself, leaving the Duke of Bevern to 
protect Silesia. To this commander, Laudon 
was opposed; and _ they shortly afterwards 
concluded an armistice together, while Daun 
marched into Saxony. The army of the em- 
pire, now in Saxony, and to which was added a 
considerable body of Austrian troops, was com- 


* Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
+ Art de verifier les Dates. 
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manded by Serbelloni and the Prince of Stolberg. 
They had compelled at one moment, Prince 
Henry to retreat from his camp at Freyberg ; 
but this success did not long remain to them. 
Prince Henry again advanced, and determined 
upon giving battle to the enemy, He com- 
menced, assisted by General Seidlitz, by driving 
before him the light troops of the Austrians. 
He then, soon after day-break, attacked the Aus- 
tro-imperial army in its entrenchments. The 
action lasted till two in the afternoon, when the 
army of the allies gave way, and fled to the other 
side of the town of Freyberg, which they aban- 
doned, and even beyond the river Mulda. The 
Prussians lost, in the battle of Freyberg, 2400 
killed and wounded; on the side of the allies there 
were 3000 killed and wounded, 4000 prisoners, 
twenty-eight cannons, and nine standards.® 

It is said, that when Prince Henry of Prussia 
had drawn the enemy into the position, which 
he thought most advisable for his attack upon 
him, he sent a courier to his brother to de. 
mand an immediate reinforcement; to this the 
answer received was, that Frederic was ad- 
vancing to his assistance in person. Whether 
Prince Henry was desirous of having the sole 
credit of the victory he expected to gain, or felt 
that if he delayed his attack, the enemies might 


® Muller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic le Grand. 
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possibly escape him, it is difficult to decide: 
probably both feelings united may have operated 
upon him. But, however this may be, certain 
itis, that he immediately gave battle, and that 
Frederic, in consequence, only arrived at Frey- 
berg the day after the battle was gained. Thus, 
to Prince Henry of Prussia was exclusively 
due the honour of concluding the victories of 
the seven years’ war, with an action of great 
glory, both to himself and to the Prussian 
arms.* 

Prince Albert of Saxony, who had been sent 
forward by Daun, with reinforcements to the 
army of the empire, also arrived too late. The 
calumniators of Frederic have said, that he 
viewed with eyes of envy his brother’s victory ; 
but his own laurels were so numerous and so 
glorious, that it is difficult to conceive how such 
a feeling could have entered his breast. And 
undoubtedly the enthusiastic praise he gives to 
this victory, and to the man who gained it, in his 
own history of the war, is totally at variance 
with such a supposition. He was also accus- 
tomed to say, when speaking of the actions of 
himself and his different generals during the 
seven years’ war, ‘“‘ My brother Henry is the 
only one of us, who never committed a fault!” t 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
+ Essai sur Ja Vie ct Je Regne de Frederic II., par FAbbé 
Denina. 
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The battle of Freyberg took place on the 
20th of October; and from this moment 
the speedy conclusion of the war became cer- 
tain, while the continued advantages of the 
Prussian arms assisted in hastening it. Prince 
Henry, after his victory, pushed forward, and 
drove the army of the empire into Bohemia. 
He then detached General Kleist, with a con- 
siderable body of men, in further pursuit of it; 
who destroyed the great Austrian magazines at 
Saatz, and made incursions to the very gates of 
Prague.* 

The campaign of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick had been this year very successful. The 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick commenced it, 
by taking the fortress of Arensberg, by which 
the communication of the French army with 
Cassel was cut off. This was followed by a 
victory obtained over the French troops, com- 
manded by Soubise and d’Etrées, at Wilhelmstal, 
by Prince Ferdinand, who drove them under 
the walls of Cassel, after 4000 of their men had 
been killed, and many taken prisoners. The 
prince behaved with great generosity to the 
French officers, who had lost all their baggage.t 

As the obtaining possession of Cassel was the 
great object of Ferdinand, he next turned his 


* Muller, Tableau des Guerres de Frederic Je Grand. 
t+ Archenholz, Histoire de la Guerre de Sept Ans. 
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attention to cutting off the communication of 
that town with Frankfort. In order to effect 
this, he attacked the body of troops commanded 
by the Count de Rochambeau, put them to 
flight, and obtained possession of the French 
magazines at Rottenburgh. ‘Towards the end of 
July, he defeated a detachment commanded by 
the Prince Xavier of Poland, near Lutternberg. 
The young Prince Frederic of Brunswick also 
obtained an advantage over a body of the 
enemy at Kratzenberge. ‘These repeated dis- 
comfitures weakened the French army so much, 
that the Prince of Condé, who had the command 
of a separate corps in the district of the Lower 
Rhine, hastened to reinforce them. The here- 
ditary Prince of Brunswick marched against 
him, and attacked him on the Ist of September, 
in his post at Johannisberg. At first, the French 
appeared to have the worst of it; but the strong 
position they occupied, as well as the discourage- 
ment in the attacking army, caused by a wound 
received by the hereditary prince, enabled them 
at length to repulse the Hanoverians. The 
French armies, after this, united themselves, and 
took the castle of Areneneburg, on the river 
Ohme, after a long and drawn battle with the 
allies, for the possession of the bridge over that 
river. The campaign and the war concluded 
with the taking of Cassel by Prince Ferdinand, 
which was compelled to surrender from the 
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want of provisions. This event took place two 
days before the preliminaries of peace were 
signed between England and France. Prince 
Ferdinand soon afterwards took leave of his 
army, and thus concluded his brilliant military 
career. 

The English cabinet, headed by Lord Bute, 
had meanwhile totally deserted the interests of 
the King of Prussia; and had, in conformity 
with these vicws, signed, on the 3d of November, 
the preliminary articles of a treaty of peace 
with France* and Spain. This peace, which cer- 
tainly did not afford such advantages to England 
as she had a right to expect, from her previous 
successes during the war, gave occasion to 
Algarotti to say, that ‘the English made war 
like lions, and peace like lambs.” When the 
ministers of England were abandoning the inte- 
rests of their own country, it was not to be 
supposed, that they would attend to those of an 
ally. The King of Prussia complained, and 
with reason, of his abandonment, and of the 
stipulations in the treaty, by which the French 
were allowed to keep possession of the countries 
of Cleves and Guelders. Under these circum- 
stances, he became more than ever anxious to 


* It was observed, with truth, by Voltaire, that ‘“ France, 
by her alliance with Austria, had lost, in six years, more 
men and money than all the wars she had ever sustained 
against that power had cost her.” 
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compel the imperial court to conclude the war. 
Austria was now deserted by Russia, Sweden, 
and France; and the latter power was most 
anxious to mediate between the empress queen 
and the King of Prussia. 

The only allies, therefore, who remained to 
the empress queen, for the purposes of war, 
were the states of the empire, who were already 
tired of the contest. In order to increase their 
anxiety for peace, Frederic sent General Kleist 
to lay waste their territories. The Prussians 
spread themselves through the whole circle of 
Franconia, seized upon Bamberg, levied heavy 
contributions upon Nuremberg, and _ spread 
alarm even as far as Ratisbon.* These acts of 
violence were accompanied by still more exten- 
sive menaces. For the citizens of Ratisbon 
having applied to Baron Plotho, the Prussian 
minister at the imperial diet, to reassure them, 
he informed them, ‘“ That as all his master’s 
declarations to the states of the empire had pro- 
duced no effect, he was now resolved to employ 
more effectual means to compel them to recall 
their troops from the Austrian army, and was 
accordingly marching three different corps into 
the empire ; one of which had already entered 
Franconia, the second was taking the route of 
Swabia, and the third would pass through Bava- 
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ria; that they would every where conduct them- 
selves according to the exigencies of war; but, 
as to the diet of the empire, he had orders to 
give assurances, that it should not be in the 
least disturbed.” * 

These proceedings of the King of Prussia had 
the desired effect ; —the princes and states of 
Germany agreed to sign a declaration of neu- 
trality, in order to deliver themselves from their 
invaders. The Austrians, thus left alone, were 
compelled, however unwillingly, to follow their 
example. An armistice was concluded, at the end 
of November, between them and the Prussians; 
and the King of Prussia took up his winter quar- 
ters at Leipsic.t The armistice was followed by 
negotiations for peace, which the empress queen 
was at length obliged, though very reluctantly, 
to look forward to in good earnest.{ Never 
was there a treaty of peace, ending so protracted 
and relentless a war, negotiated and concluded 
with so little formality. The King of Prussia 
negotiated through the medium of the Baron 
Hertzberg, under the title of secretary of lega- 
tion; and he conferred with two persons, the 
Sieurs Collenbach and Fritsch, one of whom 
was appointed by Austria, and the other by 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III.— Entick’s History 
of the War. end 
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Saxony. These mectings were very different from 
those of the numerous ambassadors and plenipo- 
tentiaries, who had assembled to arrange the 
peace of Westphalia, and that of Utrecht; but, 
probably, the very circumstance of the few per- 
sons wlio had to treat together, facilitated and 
hastened the adjustment of the different points 
in discussion.* 

The peace of Hubertsbourg, so called from 
having been concluded in the castle of that 
name, near Dresden, was signed on the 15th of 
February 1763. Upon this occasion, Frederic 
wrote thus to his friend the Marquis d’Argens:— 
“ Fhe best thing I have now to tell you of, my 
dear marquis, is the peace ; and it is right that 
the good citizens and the public should rejoice 
at it. For me, poor old man that I am, I return 
to a town, where I know nothing but the walls, 
where I find no longer any of my friends, where 
great and laborious duties await me, and where 
I shall soon lay my old bones in an asylum, 
which can neither be troubled by war, by 
calamities, nor by the wickedness of men.” t 

By the peace of Hubertsbourg it was agreed, 
that the King of Prussia should retain posses- 
sion of Silesia, as well as of all other territories, 
which belonged to him before the war. The 


* Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II. 
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Austrian court endeavoured to except from this 
agreement the fortress and county of Glatz; 
but the firmness of Frederic obliged them, at 
Jength, to relinquish their pretensions to this 
territory. The other powers were also put in 
possession of those countries, which, previously 
to the war, belonged to them; and all sides 
agreed to give up any claim to reparations or 
reimbursements, for what they had suffered or 
spent during the contest. 

In looking back to the course of the seven 
years’ war, one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances observable in it is, the financial state of 
the King of Prussia; whose means of procuring 
resources of money, as compared with those of 
the other great powers of Europe, were so 
extremely limited. While the Austrian finances 
were in a state of the greatest disorder, and the 
treasury empty, in spite of all the loans, and all 
the taxes, which it was found possible to levy, 
having been had recourse to, — while the distress 
and the scarcity of money was still greater in 
I‘rance,—Frederic never appeared to want the 
funds necessary for his various enterprizes ; and 
this, without having recourse to any loans, or 
having, during the course of the whole war, 
imposed any fresh taxes upon his own subjects.® 
The contributions drawn from Saxony, and the 
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English subsidies, were, undoubtedly, of great 
assistance to him; but these resources, without 
that admirable management upon money matters, 
which he so eminently possessed, would have 
fallen far short of his wants and necessities ; 
especially when we consider, how much of his 
territories was devastated, and rendered incapa- 
ble of contributing in any way to the public 
treasury ; and that it has also been calculated, 
that the seven years’ war cost the Prussian mo- 
narch 114,000,000 livres, or about £4,560,000 
sterling.* 

The contemporary and native historian of this 
war, who was himself an eye-witness of the 
miseries he describes, gives the following ac- 
count of the state of his country at this period 
«‘ The sufferings of a great part of Germany, 
during this war, had been immense. Whole 
provinces had been laid waste ; and even in 
those that were not, internal commerce and in- 
dustry were almost at an end; and this, too, 
in spite of the vast sums which France, Eng- 
land, Russia, and Sweden had scattered over 
them, either through their armies, or by means 
of subsidies. These sums, it has been calculated, 
amounted to 500,000,000 crowns of the em- 
pire. A great part of Pomerania and Branden- 


* Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II., par l’Abbé 
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burgh was changed into a desert. There were 
provinces where hardly any men were to be 
found, and where the women were, therefore, 
obliged to guide the plough. In others, women 
were as much wanting as men. At every step 
appeared large tracts of uncultivated country 5 
and the most fertile plains of Germany, on the 
banks of the Oder and the Wesel, presented 
only the arid and sterile appearance of the de- 
serts of the Ohio and Oronooko. An officer has 
stated, that he had passed through seven villages 
in the territory of Hesse, and had only meta 
single person, a curate.” * 

Such were some of the bitter fruits of a war, 
which, caused by feelings of ambition and ven- 
geance, was begun, by the sovereigns who waged 
it, with a recklessness of consequences, and an 
indifference respecting the lives and property 
of their subjects, worthy of the most cruel ages 
of barbarism. ‘The struggle was protracted as 
long as the means of warfare remained to the 
belligerents ; and when total exhaustion obliged 
them to conclude it, it was found that no sove- 
reign had gained or lost by it, save the enormous 
loss in blood and treasure, which had equally 
fallen on all. The vast alliance, which had been 
formed at the beginning of the war against the 
sovereign of Prussia, remained, however, with 
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the shame, of having been unable to vanquish a 
foe so inferior to them in strength and power ; 
while the success of Frederic, in resisting their 
vindictive attacks, has gained for him a reputa- 
tion for wisdom, valour, and constancy, such as, 
considering all the circumstances of the case, 
it may fairly be said, no other hero, of either 
ancient or modern times, has ever acquired. 
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Tue conclusion of the war enabled Frederic to 
return to his capital, from which he had been 
absent for more than six years. He arrived at 
Berlin on the 30th of March 1768; and was 
received with great rejoicings, which must have 
been the more gratifying to him, as he was 
aware they proceeded really from the hearts of 
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his subjects.* The illuminations and festivals 
of various kinds continued for several days ; and 
wherever he appeared, he was saluted with the 
affectionate cry of ‘* Long live our king and 
father!” ‘These demonstrations of public joy, 
and of reciprocal attachment between the mo- 
narch and his people, were no sooner concluded, 
than I'rederic began to endeavour to deserve the 
endearing title, which his subjects had bestowed 
upon him, by adopting measures of various 
kinds, having for their object to repair the evils, 
which the late contest had inflicted upon his 
territorics. 

With this view, he remunerated the towns 
and districts, which had suffered the most by 
the ravages of the hostile armies, hoping by 
these means to encourage them to repair their 
ruined buildings; while his donations, at the 
same time, afforded help to the impoverished 
capitalists and merchants, and excited them to 
farther exertions. In this distribution, Land- 
shut received 200,000 crowns; Striegau, Hall, 
and Halberstadt, 40,000 crowns apiece; Cros- 
sen, 24,000; Minden, 20,000; and various 
others, smaller sums. At the same time, he con- 
tinued the great public works, which have been 
already mentioned as in progress before the war 
broke out ; and commenced others upon a still 
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more extensive scale. Of these, the most 
remarkable was the great canal of Bromberg, 
uniting the rivers Vistula and Oder ; which was, 
however, executed at a later period of his reign 
than the one we are now treating of; namely, 
after his acquisition of the territories through 
which it passes, by the partition of Poland. Tor 
these objects he is said to have laid out annually 
about £400,000 sterling.* 

It is also calculated, that, in the first ten years 
after the peace of Hubertsbourg, Frederic had 
established 264 new manufactories; in many 
of which the articles manufactured, had never 
before been attempted to be fabricated within 
the compass of the Prussian dominions.t He 
also founded a bank at Berlin, part of the capi- 
tal for the establishment of which was furnished 
by himself.{ Pursuing the same beneficial 
course of improvement, he introduced from 
other nations those branches of industry, in 
which they excelled. Thus, the rural economy 
and farming of England, and the modc pur- 
sued in that country of inclosing and improving 
land, was adopted in his dominions. It was an 
English farmer who first undertook, at the 
request of the Prussian monarch, to render the 


* Annual Register. 
t+ Gillies’ View of the Reign of Frederic II. 
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sands of Brandenburgh available for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. He planted them with 
turnips, leaving the crop to rot on the ground ; 
and thus obtained a sufficient quantity of veget- 
able mould, en which to grow various kinds of 
grass. These experiments were first tried on 
the domains of the crown, and were afterwards 
extended to the estates of different proprietors.* 

His attention was also partictlarly turned to 
gaining the affections of his Silesian subjects, in 
which he was completely successful. From the 
nobles, to whom he lent and gave sums of 
money, to extricate them from the pecuniary 
embarrassments in which they were involved, 
in consequence of the ravaging of their estates 
during the war, down to the tradesmen in the 
towns, whose houses he rebuilt, and to the 
farmers and cultivators of the soil, whose in- 
dustry he fostered and cncouraged, all adored 
him. Even the catholic clergy, whom he treated 
with kindness and consideration, ceased to be 
Austrian in their hearts, and became as good 
subjects to the Prussian sceptre, as the inhabi- 
tants of Brandenburgh.t 

Among the first acts of the King of Prussia, 
after the peace, was the restoration of the coinage, 
which, at an early period of the war, had been 
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debased. This measure of Frederic,— namely, 
the debasement of the coin, which can neither 
be defended for its honesty nor its utility, is 
one, which, at all times, has been a favourite 
resource of despotic sovereigns ; who see in it 
an easy way of enriching themselves, and do not 
either perceive or regard its pernictous conse- 
quences. As soon as Frederic, in the com- 
mencement of the war, had obtained possession 
ef Saxony, he caused a vast deal of money to 
be coined in the mints of Dresden and Torgau, 
in which the alloy bore the proportion of two 
thirds, and the precious metal of one.* This 
fraudulent operation was conducted under the 
direction of a Jew merchant of Berlin, named 
Ephraim. At first the new money was received 
readily ; and Frederic took advantage of this, to 
call in as much of the good money, then in cir- 
culation, as he was able. By degrees, however, 
the base coin fell into the discredit it deserved ; 
but was still made use of in payments from the 
royal treasury, as if it had been of the purest 
kind. After the peace was made, and a fresh 
coinage had been issued, the base coin was no 
longer received at the treasury, or by any of 
the royal collectors. This occasioned consi- 
derable losses to the fortunes of individuals, 


* In consequence of these relative proportions, this money 
was familiarly termed, “ Les Tiers de Saxe.” 
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inflicted a severe wound on public credit, and 
greatly injured the trade and commerce of the 
Prussian dominions. The original proceeding 
was highly reprehensible, and the manner in 
which it was concluded, was still more so.* 

Nor did the king, in the meanwhile, forget 
the merits and the claims of his victorious army. 
Those of his soldiers who had lost their health 
in his service, were rewarded with situations of 
various kinds; which, in some cases, though com- 
fortable remunerations for the soldiers them- 
selves, were by no means suited to their habits 
or education. Thus Frederic frequently ap- 
pointed these invalided warriors, to be the post- 
masters in country towns; and as in many in- 
stances they could neither read nor write, the 
inconvenience to the public was considerable.t 
When complaints were made to Frederic upon 
this subject, he always answered, ‘* What can 
I do? I cannot let my old companions in arms 
starve!’? ‘lo others he gave the more appro- 
priate present of gifts of lands, at the same 
time bestowing upon them some of the artillery 
horses, to enable them to till them. Nor must the 
magnificent military hospital, which he founded 
-and endowed at Berlin, be forgotten: nor the 
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beautiful, yet simple inscription, which he in- 
scribed upon it, ‘* Leeso sed invicto militi.” * 

At the same time that he was thus enjoying 
the blessings of peace, Frederic was not un- 
mindful of the possibility of war. He therefore 
completely recruited his regiments, and made 
up the complement of his army to 200,000 men ; 
which formidable force he continued ever after- 
wards to maintain on foot.t In the month of 
May, the King of Prussia, having put in train 
the various arrangements, which have been re- 
lated, set out ona tour of personal inspection 
of part of his dominions. Ie passed threugh 
Pomerania, Lower Saxony, and Westphalia ; in- 
quiring into the wishes, relieving the wants, and 
encouraging the industry of his people. During 
part of his journey he was accompanied by 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, with whom he 
visited the ficld of battle of Minden. Early in 
June he went to Wesel, where he was anxious 
to examine the state of the fortifications. From 
thence he proceeded to Crevelt and Cleves; 
from thence to Hanover and Brunswick ; and 
so returned to Berlin. { 

Soon after his return, he received a visit from 
the celebrated D’ Alembert, who was now at the 
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height of his reputation as a geometrician, and, 
what at that time was still more popular, as a 
philosopher. Frederic, who, in spite of the 
trouble and anxiety which Voltaire had given 
him while at Potsdam, was really piqued at his 
leaving him; had always had a wish to show, that 
he could replace his loss without difficulty, by 
calling about him other men equally cele- 
brated.* Thus, upon the departure of Voltaire, 
he had recalled to his court Baculard d’ Arnaud ; 
and a still more obscure individual, called the 
Chevalier Masson, had been summoned to it, 
of whose abilities Frederic had heard a high 
character. But he soon found that the talents 
of Voltaire belonged to him alone. Still, how- 
ever, the wish of replacing him appears to 
have continued; and it is supposed to have 
been with this view, that the King of Prussia 
invited D’Alembert to Berlin. No two persons, 
their mutual want of religious belief alone ex- 
cepted, could be more different than Voltaire 
and D’Alembert ; but at all events the celebrity 
of the latter was very great. Frederic also was 
anxious to find a president for his Academy, as 
that post had continued vacant ever since the 
death of Maupertuis. When, therefore, D’ Alem- 
bert arrived, the King of Prussia received him 
in the most flattering manner, lodged him in 
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his palace, and made him brilliant offers if 
he would attach himself to his service. Whether 
D’Alembert, like a true Frenchman, could not 
make up his mind to live at a distance from 
Paris, or whether he preferred the preservation 
of his independence, is not known; but he 
refused the pensions and honours offered to him 
by Frederic, and, after a visit to that sovereign 
of three months, he returned to his own coun- 
try. He continued however, till his death, to 
be one of his most regular and frequent cor- 
respondents.* 

The visit of D’Alembert to Berlin was fol- 
lowed by another of a very different kind. Mus- 
tapha the Third, Emperor of the Turks, having 
heard of the fame of the King of Prussia, sent 
an ambassador, to compliment him upon the 
glorious peace, which he had lately concluded. 
Achmet Effendi, such was the name of the am- 
bassador, arrived at the court of Frederic early 
in the month of November. He was accom- 
panied by a troop of Janissaries, and a very 
numerous retinue; and he brought with him 
some fine horses, and various articles of eastern 
luxury and magnificence, as presents for the 
king. Frederic received him with much splen- 
dour ; and at the public audience of ceremony 
he gave him, when the ambassador made him 
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his complimentary harangue, the dress of the 
king was so costly, that it is stated in a contem- 
porary account, which, however, is hardly cre- 
dible, that the diamonds worn on his coat and 
hat on that occasion were worth £500,000 
sterling !* 

On the 4th of October 1763, died Augustus 
the Third, King of Poland, and Elector of 
Saxony. It had been the fate of this weak and 
unhappy prince, to live through the miseries 
inflicted upon him and his country during the 
seven years’ war, and to die just as a prospect 
of future tranquillity and happiness was dawning 
upon him.t His son, a deformed prince, suc- 
ceeded him in his electorate ; but dying shortly 
after his father, the grandson} of Augustus suc- 
ceeded ; who, being a minor, was not in a fit 
state to pretend to the kingdom of Poland. A 
wide field was thus opened to the intrigues of 
the sovereigns of Europe, in the election of the 
new King of Poland; and Frederic was by no 
means idle upon the occasion. The Poles, at 
least a powerful party among them, wished to 
place the crown upon the head of Prince Henry 
of Prussia; and with this view they sent the 
General Mokranowski, one of the most powerful 
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and most respected men of the republic, on a 
mission to Frederic at Berlin. But the wisdom 
of that monarch was not to be blinded, by the 
dangerous grandeur of the bait, which was thus 
offered to him. He refused at once and peremp- 
torily the proffered sovereignty, and would not 
permit Mokranowski even to see Prince Henry. 
Russia was the power, which had the greatest 
influence in the diet, and the Empress Catherine 
was anxious to promote to that throne the 
Count Stanislas Poniatowsky ; who, having first 
been her lover, and subsequently her friend, 
would be sure, she thought, to be the devoted 
slave of Russian interests. In order, however, 
to accomplish this, she required aid; and as 
France and Austria were in close alliance toge- 
ther, and had their own views respecting the 
election, the empress naturally turned to Prussia 
for assistance. The King of Prussia, who was 
in want of allies, and who remembered the in- 
juries done to him during the war by the enmity 
of Russia, was as ready as the empress to enter 
into an alliance ; and, in order to facilitate this, 
he directed his minister at Warsaw to co-operate 
with those of Catherine; at the same time that 
a body of his troops hovered round the frontiers 
of Poland, as if ready to give effect to his nego- 
tiations. In the month of March 1764, the 
treaty of Petersburgh was concluded, between 
the courts of Russia and Prussia; and, in 
U2 
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August of the same year, Stanislas Poniatowsky 
was elected King of Poland.* 

After the election of Stanislas, Frederic wrote 
him a letter of congratulation, which contains 
the following remarkable passage. The senti- 
ments expressed in it would, however, have 
carried still greater weight with them, had the 
election, as the letter would seem to take ‘for 
granted, been a free and unbiassed one. 

‘‘ Your majesty must reflect, that as you 
enjoy a crown by election, and not by descent, 
the world will be more observant Qf your ma- 
jesty’s actions, than of those of any ‘Bther poten- 
tate in Europe; and this is but reasonable. 
The latter being the mere effect of consan- 
guinity, no more is looked for (though much 
more is to be wished) from a sovereign by de- 
scent, than what we are endowed with in com- 
mon. But from a man exalted, by the voice of 
his equals, from a subject to a king, —from a man 
voluntarily elected to reign over those by whom 
he was chosen,—every thing is expected, that 
can possibly deserve and adorn a crown. Gra- 
titude to his people is the first great duty of 
such a monarch ; for to them alone (under Pro- 
vidence) he is indebted that he is one. A king 
who is so by birth, if he acts in a manner dero- 
gatory to his station, is a satire only on himself; 
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but an elected one, who behaves inconsistently 
with his dignity, reflects dishonour also on his 
subjects. Your majesty, I am sure, will pardon 
this warmth. It is the effusion of the sincerest 
regard. The amiable part of the picture is not 
so much a lesson of what you ought to be, as a 
prophecy of what your majesty will be.” * 

A contemporary historian concludes the nar- 
rative of the intrigues, which raised to the 
throne of Poland the young Poniatowski, with 
the following just observations :—‘* The eleva- 
tion of the Count Poniatowski, though so de- 
tested by the Poles, was applauded by the rest 
of Europe. The women living in great towns, 
although, for the most part, they are occupied 
with their amours, or with the intrigues which 
have relation to them, determine, at present, all 
public opinions. ‘They saw, of course, with 
pleasure, a woman, who was but just herself 
placed upon a throne, employ her power, to 
give to her lover a kingdom bordering on her 
own empire. Thus what was romantic in the 
circumstance, caused the violence and injustice 
of it to be forgotten.” t 

The state of the royal family of Prussia at 
this period was such, that Frederic became 
anxious, lest the male heirs of his race should 


* Annual Register. 
+ Rulhiere, Histoire de l’Anarchie de la Pologne. 
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be extingnished. As he observes himself, ‘the 
succession rested on only four heads, — the Prince 
of Prussia, the Prince Henry his brother, the 
Prigee Henry, brother of the king, and the 
Prince Ferdinand, who had then no male off- 
spring.” He therefore hastened to marry his 
nephew, Prince Frederic William, (who, event- 
ually, succeeded him on the throne,) even before 
he had completed the age of twenty-one. 

Frederic William was tie eldest son of the 
unfortunate Prince Augustus William, the next 
brother of Frederic; who died, as has been 
before related, in 1758. The selection of the 
Princess Elizabeth Christina Ulrica of Bruns- 
wick, as the wife of the young prince, was 
not a happy one, The offspring of this mar- 
riage, whieh took place in July 1765, was an 
only daughter, who eventually became the wife 
of Frederic Duke of York. The irregularities 
of the princess, partly, perhaps, caused by those 
of her husband, occasioned a divorce in 1769. 
Frederic William remarried, in 1769, with a prin- 
cess of Hesse-Darmstadt, who became the mo- 
ther of the present King of Prussia, and of 
other children.* 

The young Frederic William had one brother 
and one sister. The sister, the Princess Fre- 
derica Sophia Wilhelmina, married the Prince 


* Frederic IL, Mémoires de 1763 jusqu’a 1775. 
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of Orange in 1767. The brother was the Prince 
Henry, who died of the small-pox in 1766, at 
the age of eighteen.* The king was peculiarly 
attached to this prince, on whose rising talents 
and good qualities he dwelt with fond affection. 
His death was a grievous blow to his royal uncle, 
who, upon this occasion, showed more deep feel- 
ing, than he was generally supposed to be pos- 
sessed of. He had determined to consecrate to 
his memory a eulogy, which was afterwards read 
at a meeting of the Academy; and, as was 
common to him upon such occasions, he sent 
for the professor Thiebault to copy and correct 
it. When Thiebault arrived, the king received 
him with a countenance of deep melancholy, 
but, at the same time, with the air of a man, 
who was determined to master his feelings. In 
this he, to a certain degree, succeeded, while 
he detailed his reason for sending for him ; but 
when he attempted to read the composition to 
Thiebault, his voice faltered. He had hardly 
got to the fourth page, before his grief became 
ungovernable. He burst into a flood of tears, 
and covering his face with his hands, held out 
the manuscript to Thiebault, without being able 
to utter a single word. ‘I took the papers,” 
says that writer, ‘“‘ contemplating with respect 
and a sort of consolation this great man, who 


* L’Art de verifier les Dates. 
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‘thus proved himself as accessible as the rest of 
mankind, to affections the most touching and 
the most dear to human nature.” After a 
pause of some minutes Frederic ejaculated with 
difficulty, «* You understand what I wish you to 
do. Good night.”* And thus concluded this 
interview, so honourable to the heart of Frederic; 
and from which Thiebault came away, with an 
increased veneration for that monarch, bottomed 
upon his conviction of the sincerity of the feel- 
ings, which he had displayed, and of his anxious 
wish, had it been possible for him to have done 
so, to have concealed them.t 

The rest of the royal family, at this time, con- 
sisted of Prince Henry and Prince Ferdinand, 
the two brothers of Frederic, who had both been 
married for some time, but without any children. 
— Of' princesses, sisters of Frederic, but from 
their sex not included in the succession, there 
were then living, Philippina Charlotte, Duchess 
of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, Louisa Ulrica, Queen 
of Sweden, and the Princess Amelia, who has 
before been mentioned, when treating of the 
adventures of Baron Trenck.t Of all these, 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 

+ This anecdote, as well as several others, proves the 
injustice of Voltaire’s estimate of Frederic’s character, 
when He said, while leaning against a marble table, * I] 
ressemble a cette table, dur et poli.” 

{ Anderson's Royal Genealogies, — L’ Art de verifier les 
Dates. 
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by far the most eminent was Prince Henry, 
whose name must, undoubtedly, ever stand 
high, both as a warrior and a man of abilities. 
The conqueror of Friedberg, of whom his heroic 
brother said, that he was the only one of the 
Prussian commanders, during the seven years’ 
war, who had never committed a fault, must be 
allowed to have been a great general. And if 
his contemporaries may be trusted, with regard 
to his acquirements and talents in other ways, 
he must evidently have been a prince, who 
would of himself have rendered his house illus- 
trious, had his merits not been thrown in some 
degree into the shade, by the supcrior abilities 
of his elder brother. 

Thiebault, who had frequent opportunities, 
during the twenty years he passed at Berlin, 
of appreciating properly the character of the 
two brothers, has thus contrasted them with 
some ingenuity : — “ The countenances of both 
the king and Prince Henry were much marked, 
and very characteristic. But the king had a 
handsome head, which did not, however, pre- 
vent the expression of his face from being very 
harsh, when he chose it; while the prince, who 
was any thing but handsome, soon appeared 
very pleasing. No one ever, perhaps, had eyes 
more full of life and talent, or with an expres- 
sion more penetrating, and, at the same time, 
more agreeable, than the first, and yet they easily 
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became terrible and overpowering. The second 
had eyes, which almost squinted, and at first 
sight appeared very stern; and yet it was im- 
possible to hear him talk for two minutes, with- 
out forgetting this defect. The elder brother 
had a turn of mind, which was easy and spark- 
ling, full of sallies and epigrams, naturally 
turned to gaiety and raillery ; but penetrating, 
and, if the expression may be permitted, pro- 
phetic, and possessing that sort of finesse, which 
circumvents others, and partakes of the cha- 
racter of deceit. Prince Henry’s understanding 
was of a serious kind, but without slowness; he 
was fond of discussion, but without pedantry ; 
severe, but without malice; delicate without 
falseness; true and just without harshness or 
solemnity ; his finesse was only prudence, and 
was confined to the discovery of that of others, 
in order not to be overreached by them. Every 
man of observation would have been enchanted 
to approach and listen to the king occasionally, 
and would have admired him. Every man of 
honour and feeling would have wished to pass 
his life with the prince, and would have loved 
him. The former scattered his intellect in 
society with profusion : the latter never failed to 
render it agreeable, by the most delicate atten- 
tions to others, and the most obliging civilities. 
Both of them were more than instructed,— 
they were learned: both had equally the depth, 
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the extent, and the fertility of genius. They 
have both executed great things in war and 
politics; but the one performed them, as: if by 
inspiration, and the other with reflection and 
calculation. Hence it has arisen, that the one 
committed many faults, but achieved many more 
great deeds; and that the other, having also 
done much, had no faults to reproach himself 
with. With regard to their failings, the king 
might be reproached with having too little, and 
the prince too much, confidence in others. As 
to discretion, the king sometimes told too much 
from passion ; the prince was never indiscreet, 
except about what concerned himself person- 
ally; because the first was more naturally irri- 
table, and the latter was only frank. Both were 
very proud on particular occasions ; — the king, 
when he thought any one was about to be want- 
ing in respect to him; the prince, when any 
one had actually been so. In military matters, 
the king was bold by nature, and the prince 
from principle; while, on the other hand, the 
former was indulgent and kind by system, and 
the latter by nature.” ® 

Prince Henry of Prussia, with a character of 
so much independence, was not likely always 
to bow with submission to a brother, whose 
wishes were frequently very despotic. They 
had, therefore, occasional coldnesses and quar- 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
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rels, but these never lasted for any great length 
of time.* As, however, their mode of life was 
different, they did-not see much of one another. 
After the death of Frederic, his successor, Fre- 
deric William, always treated Prince Henry with 
respect and confidence; and he finally died, full 
of years and honours, in 1802, aged seventy- 
six.t 

Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, the youngest 
brother of Frederic, was a man greatly inferior 
in ability to his elder brothers. He, however, 
distinguished himself by his bravery during the 
seven years’ war; after the conclusion of which, 
he passed the rest of his long life in tranquillity, 
taking care of a constitution, which originally 
weak, had been greatly injured by military 
fatigues. He died, at great old age, in 1813. 
His wife, a Princess of Brandenburgh Schwedt, 
after many years of sterility, became the mother 
of several children. § 

The Duchess of Brunswick, the eldest sur- 


* In the “ Mémoires du Comte Lavallette,” recently 
published, it is stated, that Prince Henry of Prussia was 
accustomed, after his brother’s death, to abuse him, and to 
disparage his talents. This, if true, is a decided blot upon 
both the character and understanding of the prince. 

+ Mirabeau, Histoire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin. 

t Biographie Universelle. 

§ Mirabeau, in his “ Histoire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin,” 
speaks thus of their parentage : — “‘ Le Comte Schmettau, 
gentilhomme complaisant de la Princesse Ferdinand, est le 
pére indubitable de deux de ses enfans.” 
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viving sister of Frederic, was a woman of sense 
and conduct, fond of scientific studies, and 
possessed of much instruction. Her sister, the 
Princess of Bareith, has not left us a very 
favourable description of her character ; in spite 
of which it would appear, that she was much be- 
loved by her royal brother, and by those who 
approached her. Her next sister, Ulrica, Queen 
of Sweden, was also a woman of ability ; and 
who had shown both firmness and feeling in the 
difficult situations, in which she had been placed 
in Sweden.* The circumstances, which are said 
to have led to her being placed on that throne, 
are somewhat curious. 

The object of the Swedish ambassador, who 
was sent to Berlin to negotiate a marriage with 
a princess of the house of Prussia, was to obtain 
the hand of the Princess Amelia for the Prince 
of Sweden. That princess was strongly imbued 
with feelings of attachment for the religious 
tenets, in which she had been educated; which 
were those of the Calvinists. She regarded with 
horror the change from Calvinist to Lutheran, 
which would have been necessary, had she ac- 
cepted the hand of the heir to the throne of 
Sweden. In this dilemma she opened her heart 
to her sister Ulrica, and demanded her advice 
to enable her to avoid the marriage. The Prin- 
cess Ulrica, having first ascertained the fixed 


* Mémoires de la Margrave de Bareith. 
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determination of her sister never to consent to 
the condition of changing her religion, coun- 
selled her to make herself as disagreeable as she 
possibly could to the Swedish envoy; to show 
the greatest haughtiness when in his presence ; 
to treat him herself with contempt; and to endea- 
vour to appear as capricious and as domineering 
as possible. 

This conduct, which the Princess Amelia 
pursued, had the desired effect. The Swede 
turned from her, and began to observe the 
Princess Ulrica, whose conversation and man- 
ners presented the most studied contrast to 
those of her sister. At length, he demanded 
the hand of the Princess Ulrica for the Prince 
of Sweden. His offer was immediately ac- 
cepted by Frederic, and with equal readiness 
by the princess herself. This acceptance, on 
the part of Ulrica, astonished and _ irritated 
Amelia. She thought her sister had deceived 
her, and that she had given her the advice, 
which she had acted upon, in order to secure 
for herself the station, which had been destined 
for another. ‘Though the Princess Ulrica seems 
really to have acted with fairness in this trans- 
action, her sister never forgave her; and it was 
while smarting under the feelings of humili- 
ation and vexation at the treachery, which she 
thought had been practised upon her, that she 
first regarded Trenck with the eye of favour. 

4 
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Her state of mind rendered her peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of feelings, to which she turned both 
for consolation and vengeance.* It was, as has 
been previously mentioned, at one of the fétes 
for the marriage of the Princess Ulrica, that the 
intimacy between Trenck and the Princess 
Amelia commenced, which ended so fatally for 
both. Upon Trenck it brought a long and most 
cruel imprisonment, and upon his royal mistress 
evils of a still more dreadful kind.t 

The Princess Amelia appears to have been 
endowed by nature with personal beauty, with 
abilities, and with the gift and the wish to 
please. Shortly after her separation from her 
lover, she became suddenly and prematurely 
old and decrepit. Her beauty gave place to 
wrinkles; she was almost blind; her limbs 
were paralytic; and her utterance became so 
much embarrassed, that it was with difficulty 
she could be understood ; her head shook vio- 
lently ; and her legs could not support her body. 
Her mind also became as much altered as her 
person. Instead of being the life of society, 
from the graces and amenities of her disposi- 
tion, she became solitary in her habits, and 
bitter in her temper. Always decrying others, 
and always rejoicing in the calamities which 
befell them. With regard to her bodily in- 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
+ Mémoires de Frederic Baron de Trenck. 
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firmities, she is supposed, by taking poisonous 
drugs, and other means, to have inflicted them 
upon herself, in the perverseness of despair at 
her own sad fate. It is related, that her eyes 
being weak, her physician advised her to hold 
them over the steam of a very powerful liquid, 
but to take especial care at the same time, not 
to approach the liquid to her eyes. Instead of 
attending to these instructions, she rubbed her 
eyes violently with it; and the consequence 
was, that almost total blindness ensued, and 
that her eyes ever afterwards had a most dis- 
torted appearance, and as if they were actually 
starting out of her head. She lived in this 
wretched state for many years, and died shortly 
after her brother Frederic ; who always showed 
her a much greater degree of attention and 
even of fondness, than he was accustomed to 
bestow upon the rest of his family.* 

The eventual successor of Frederic, the 
Prince Frederic William, was a man entirely 
different in all respects from his heroic uncle. 
It could only have been in favour of his bravery, 
which was undoubted, that Frederic, who was 
in general so acute a judge of character, said 
of him, “* My nephew will recommence me.”’t 
Frederic William was idle, dissolute, low in 
his pleasures and habits, averse to study, indul- 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
+ “ Mon neveu me recommencera.” 
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gent and lavish from mere indolence, narrow- 
minded and prejudiced, easily governed, —in 
short, in all ways the very reverse of his prede- 
cessor on the throne.* It is true, that some of 
his faults and vices may have arisen from the 
stern rule, under which he lived ; for Frederic 
was so jealous of his interfering in any way 
with politics, and at the same time kept him 
in so harsh a slavery, that the mere force of 
ennui may have assisted in driving him into the 
low debauchery, ‘with which his time was prin- 
cipally occupied. His conduct, after he became 
sovereign of Prussia, is too well known to require 
comment or remark upon it. 

During this yeart the celebrated Helvetius 
paid a visit to Berlin. ‘This author, who is now 
comparatively forgotten, was then in the full 
zenith of his notoriety, in consequence of the 
publication of his work, entitled ‘* De l’Esprit.’’ 
This pernicious and affected book had been 
condemned for its materialism, by the pope, the 
Sorbonne, and the Archbishop of Paris; and 
had been burnt by the common executioner, by 
order of the parliament of the latter city. On 
the other hand, the philosophers cried it up 
beyond measure ; while the author was obliged 
himself to shrink from the storm, and to dis- 


* Mirabeau, Histoire secréte de Ja Cour de Berlin, 
+ 1765. 
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avow, in more than one publication, the prin- 
ciples he had previously promulgated.* It is 
but justice to Frederic to say, that, though he 
received the author with open arms, lodged him 
in his palace, and loaded him with civilities, he 
was not an admirer of his book. In a letter to 
D’Alembert, at this time, he says, “« We are ex- 
pecting M. Helvetius here: according to his 
book, the most delightful day of our acquaint- 
ance will be the first; but I hear he is infinitely 
superior to his work, which, though full of 
talent, has neither persuaded nor convinced 
me.” t 

The conversations of Frederic and Helvetius 
were not entirely occupied with literary sub- 
jects. The former remembered, that the latter 
had been for thirteen years one of the farmers 
general of taxes in France. In this capacity 
he discussed with him the fiscal regulations 
of his kingdom ; and it is from this time, that 
the commencement of the system for the better 
perception of taxes throughout the Prussian 
territories, which continued to be acted upon 
during the remainder of Frederic’s reign, is to 
be dated.t In pursuance of this plan, and, it is 


* Biographie Universelle. — Essai sur la Vie et le Regne 
de Frederic II., par ’ Abbé Denina. 

+ CEuvres posthumes de Frederic II., Roi de Prusse. 

+ Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic I., par I’ Abbé 
Denina. 
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supposed, by the advice of Helvetius*, the 
whole management of the customs and excise, 
&c. was placed in the hands of Frenchmen, who 
were imported for this purpose. The king’s 
intention in this was, that the system, which 
was grounded upon that of France, should be 
conducted by persons, who were already well 
acquainted with its bearings and details, which 
was not the case with his own subjects. He 
was aware of the many errors and abuses, which 
existed in the collection of taxes in France ; 
but he was of opinion, that he could correct 
these, and only take from that country that 
portion of her administration, which was really 
of a beneficial kind. The importation of such 
numbers of foreigners, at large salaries, was of 
course a very unpopular measure among the 
Prussians ; but Frederic disregarded the com- 
plaints of his subjects, and persisted in his plan ; 
which appears, in spite of the abuse which has 
been at various times lavished upon it, to have 


* In one of his conversations with the king, Helvetius 
said to him, when speaking of the many plans of finance 
which had been proposed to Frederic, and which he had 
offered to show to Helvetius, “ It is not necessary, sire, for 
me to read these projects, in order to know and appreciate 
them: all are reducible to one single proposition, which is 
this: JZ request your majesty to authorize me to rob your 
subjects of a certain sum, in consideration of which you shall 
Aave a part of it.” 
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been, upon the whole, crowned with success. 
This change in the system of the collection 


of the Prussian imposts took place in the year 
1766.* 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
— Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II., par l'Abbé 
Denina. — Vie de Frederic I1.— De la Monarchie Prus- 
sienne sous Frederic le Grand, par Mirabeau. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S LITERARY PURSUITS! —HE BB- 
COMES ACQUAINTED WITH SOME GERMAN WRITERS, — 
DISTURBANCES AT NEUFCHATEL.— TERRITORIES OF BA- 
REITH AND ANSPACH, — MEETING OF THE EMPEROR AND 
KING OF PRUSSIA AT NEISSE.~—— NEGOTIATIONS. —~ THEY 
MEET AGAIN AT NEUSTADT.—THE PRINCE DE LIGNE'S 
ACCOUNT OF THIS EVENT, AND OF THE CONVERGATIONS 
OF FREDERIC.—— PREDERICS TROOPS ENTER THE TER- 
RITORY OF DANTZIC.—~ STATE OF THE LIBERTY OF THE 
PRESS IN PRUSSIA.—SCARCITY OF 1772. —FREDERIC'S 
CONDUCT TO THE JESUITS. 


Havine, in the preceding pages, given an ac- 
count of the visits to Berlin of D’Alembert and 
Helvetius, it may not be inappropriate here, to 
allude shortly to the King of Prussia’s literary 
pursuits at this period of his life. His Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburgh had been written 
and published in the year 1746. It was also 
about the same time that he wrote his poem 
upon ‘* The Art of War,” (L’Art dela Guerre,) 
which is incontestably his best poetical work. 
The Art of War contains many fine lines, and 
some striking passages; but it does not possess 
that degree of excellence throughout, which is 
necessary to ensure permanent popularity to a 
long poem, upon the characters of generals and 
the details of military tactics. Those who read 
x 3 
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it, generally do so more from curiosity to see 
what has been written, by so celebrated a sove- 
reign as the author, than from the reputed 
merits of the work itself.* 

During the same part of his life were written 
all the lesser pieces of poetry, consisting prin- 
cipally of odes and epistles, as well as other 
smaller works of the King of Prussia, which 
were published at Berlin in 1760, under the 
title of ‘*Q£uvres melées du Philosophe de Sans 
Souci.”t Surreptitious editions of some of these 
poems had already appeared in Holland, at 
Lyons, and in other places; and it was partly 
in order to correct the errors, which had crept 
into these, and partly to exclude various pas- 
sages, which might be displeasing to the sove- 
reigns of Europe and their ministers, that Fre- 
deric consented to the publication of them in 
a collected and authentic form.t 

As has been before mentioned, no sooner was 
the peace of Hubertsbourg concluded, than Fre- 
deric began his History of the Seven Years’ War ; 
which was in some degree a continuation of his 
former historical work, relating to the two wars 
of Silesia, which he had entitled «* Histoire de 


* Memoire Historique de la derniére Année de la Vie de 
Frederic II., par le Comte de Herzberg. 

+ Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic Il., par Abbé 
Denina. 

t Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. —Thiebault, Souve- 
nirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
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mon Temps.” When this was completed, he 
commenced the work, which is entitled «« Me. 
moires depuis la Paix de Hubertsbourg, 1768, 
jusqu’a la fin du Partage de la Pologne, 1775 ;” 
and this was followed by his History of the War 
of Bohemia in 1778, which was written towards 
the end of his life, and which concluded the 
series of his historical works, relating to his 
own career, and to the state of Europe during 
his reign. 

These volumes offer much to interest and to 
instruct the lovers of the history of modern 
Europe, and the admirers of the hero who 
wrote them; but they are, perhaps, none of 
them equal in merit, either of composition or 
of amusement, to the earliest of the histories 
written by Frederic, namely, his Memoirs of the 
House of Brandenburgh. The style of this 
latter work is terse and concise; whereas in 
all the others the infinite details of military 
movements and civil negotiations, of which 
at present the result is almost all that is impor- 
tant, are spun out to such length, that the 
interest of the narrative is overwhelmed by 
them. A wish also to be fair even to his 
enemies, a merit which is indeed most remark- 
able throughout these volumes, has led the 
King of Prussia into too general a habit of 
praising those he mentions ; a fault, which cer- 
tainly was not one of his general character. 

X 4 
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In the maturer period of his life, which we 
are now treating of, Frederic composed disser- 
tations and essays on various subjects, as well 
as eulogies, which were called for by the deaths 
of friends and relations. All of these he was 
accustomed to have read at the meetings of his 
Academy; and Thiebault was generally the 
person, who was selected, first to correct, and 
afterwards to read them.* 

Nor was the study of poetry forgotten. The 
love of writing verses was his earliest passion, 
and did not Jeave him, until he descended 
into the tomb. As he expressed himself, 
when speaking upon the subject, “ For me, 
making verses is my greatest pleasure; it is 
a real enjoyment, and a perfect and delight- 
ful relaxation: other studies, in comparison 
of this one, are only labours.” t He still con- 
tinued, and this taste also remained the same 
during his whole life, his exclusive admiration 
of French literature. It is true, that, during the 
seven years’ war, while he was passing the winter 
of 1760 at Leipsic, he made acquaintance with 
some of the most eminent literary men of Ger- 
many, who resided in that city. Among these 
were Gottsched, Winckler, and Gellert. A con- 


* Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II., par Abbé 
Denina. 

+ Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 

¢ Vie de Frederic IT. 
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versation of the king with the latter has been 
published, in the course of which Gellert recited 
to Frederic a fable of his own composition, 
which the monarch praised at the moment; but 
it does not appear, that he was in consequence 
led to a more willing .or frequent study of Ger- 
man literature.* We are informed, indeed, upon 
the authority of the presentt patriarch, not only 
of German literature, but of that of Europe, 
that the only German poet, or indeed writer, 
whose works were liked by Frederic, was 
Canitz. { 

It appears from one of his letters to D’ Alem- 
bert, that the King of Prussia, for a moment 
at least, had become tired and disgusted with 
French literature, and had even had thoughts 
of turning to that of other countries; but if 
these ideas ever seriously crossed his mind, he 
certainly never put them in practice. ‘ Tor 
this time, my dear D’Alembert, I cannot but 
think myself fortunate; and, if you have a re- 
gard for me, you will be happy that I have 
escaped dying. The gout has made fourteen 
violent attempts against me, and it required 
great patience and strength to resist so many 
attacks. At length I am restored to myself; 
to my people, to my friends, and to my studies, 


* Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic I., par TAbbé 
Denina. 
+ 1831. { Mémoires de Gaéthe. 
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But I maust tell you, that the mass of trash*® you 
have sent me, has absolutely disgusted me with 
reading. I am old, and frivolities no longer 
amuse me. I like what is solid; and if I could 
become young again, I think I should make a 
divorce from the French, in order to place my- 
self on the side of the English and the Germans. 
I have lived, my dear D’Alembert, to see many 
strange things: I have lived long enough to see 
the pope’s soldiers wear my uniform, the jesuits 
choose me for their general, and Voltaire write 
like an old woman. I have but little to tell you. 
In your quality of philosopher, I know you do 
not trouble ‘yourself with politics ; and my Aca- 
demy is too stupid to furnish you with any thing 
interesting. I have just declared a new war 
against lawsuits; and I should be more vain than 
Perseus, if, at the end of my career, I could 
succeed in destroying this monster with a hun- 
dred heads.” t 

The years 1767 and 1768 were principally 
occupied by Frederic in internal improvements, 
and visits to his different provinces, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting personally into their wants 
and capabilities. In the latter year, the tran- 
quillity of that distant part of his dominions, 
the canton of Neufchatel, was disturbed. The 


* New publications from Paris. 
+ CEuvres posthumes de Frederic IL, Roi de Prusse. 
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inhabitants of this small territory, (who had 
been subjects of the house of Brandenburgh 
ever since the death* of Mary of Orleans 
Longueville, widow of Henry of Savoy, Duke of 
Nemours, ) had always enjoyed the privilege, of 
having the inconsiderable taxes they paid to 
their sovereign collected by tax-gatherers, who 
were natives of their own country... When the 
King of Prussia established the new system of 
finance through his dominions, the taxes of 
Neufchatel were farmed out to the highest bid- 
ders; and these highest bidders happened to be 
foreigners. The inhabitants of the canton re- 
sisted this innovation, as an encroachment upon 
their ancient privileges. —The cause was referred 
to the great council of Berne, the tribunal to 
which was attributed the function of deciding 
any differences, that might arise between the 
people of Neufchatel and their sovereign. The 
council of Berne decided in favour of the King 
of Prussia; which so incensed the people of 
Neufchatel, that they murdered, with circum- 
stances of tumult and great violence, their fellow- 
countryman Gaudot, who, in his capacity of the 
king’s advocate general, had pleaded his sove- 
reign’s cause before the Bernese council. The 
king endeavoured to obtain justice on the mur- 
derers; but the judges, who were natives of 


* In 1707. 
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Neufchatel, acquitted them ; and Frederic, who 
did not think it worth while to send an army 
across Germany, to chastise this handful of re- 
bellious subjects, finally left the decision of all 
their differences to the republic of Berne.* 

In 1769, the Margrave of Bareith died with- 
out male heirs. As this event had been for 
some time foreseen, and as there was also every 
probability, that the margraviate of Anspach 
would share the same fate, Frederic had already 
taken measures for re-uniting them both to the 
crown of Prussia. ‘The last time they had been 
severed from the other territories belonging to 
the head of the house of Brandenburgh, was at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
when the Elector John George had given 
Bareith to his second son, and Anspach to his 
third. Frederic and his next brother, Augustus 
William, had entered, in the year 1752, into a 
family convention with the two margraves. By 
this the king and prince guaranteed the union 
of the two margraviates under one sovereign, 
in case either of them died without male issue. 
This concession was made by them, upon con- 
dition, that, if the male line of both the mar- 
graves should extinguish, their joint territories 
should forthwith revert to the Prussian sove- 


* Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II, par l’ Abbé 
Denina. 
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reign. This event took place early in the pre- 
sent century*, when the territories in question 
became the property of the King of Prussia. 
In the changes, which have since taken place in 
the divisions of Europe, Bareith, as well as 
Anspach, has fallen to the share of the King of 
Bavaria. 

It was during this year that the King of 
Prussia, being at Neisse in Silesia, received a 
visit from the Emperor Joseph the Second. 
The latter sovereign, who had a great admira- 
tion for celebrity of all kinds, had been long 
anxious to meet the great enemy of his house; 
but had been dissuaded from such a step, upon 
different occasions, by his mother, the Empress 
Maria Theresa.t At length he succeeded in 
gratifying his curiosity; and on the 25th of 
August the two sovereigns met.¢ Frederic 
says, that it was the fears of the courts of Berlin 
and Vienna, at the successes of the Russians over 
the Turks, that occasioned this interview; and 
he also informs us, that upon this occasion, he 
and the emperor signed an act, binding them- 
selves to preserve the neutrality of Germany, in 
case of a war between England and France. 
He then gives the following sketch of the em- 
peror : —‘* The emperor wished to preserve a 


* 1805. + Vie de Frederic II. 
t Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic III. 
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strict incognito, and had therefore taken the 
name of Count de Falkenstein; and it was 
thought that the real way to do him honour, was 
to conform in every thing to his wishes. This 
young prince affected a frankness, which seemed 
natural to him; his amiable and agreeable 
character showed itself in a gaiety united with 
much liveliness; but with the desire to learn, 
he had not the patience to instruct himself; 
which, however, did not prevent a real friend- 
ship and esteem from springing up between the 
two monarchs.” * 

Frederic was probably not sorry to become 
personally acquainted with the character of the 
young emperor ;—upon the principle, which 
dictated the answer he is said to have made to 
some one, who expressed surprise at the number 
of portraits of the emperor in the apartments 
at Sans Souci,—‘* He is a young man,” said the 
king, ‘* whom one should never lose sight of.’ t 

The king received the emperor on the stair- 
case of the episcopal palace at Neisse. When 
they met, the emperor said, ‘“ At length my 
wishes are accomplished ;” and Frederic re- 
plied, ‘‘ This day is one of the brightest in my 
whole life.’ At first, Frederic insisted upon the 


* Mémoires depuis 1763 jusqu’a 1775, par Frederic II. 
+ “ C’est un jeune homme, quill ne faut pas perdre de 
vue.” 
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emperor’s going. before him; and after some 
contest on the staircase, the emperor yielded, 
saying, at the same time, with much grace, 
«< Oh, Sire, if you begin to manceuvre, I must 
yield to you, and go wherever you wish me.” 
Afterwards, at the emperor’s earnest entreaty, 
all ‘ceremonial of this kind was banished, and 
nothing but military rank was observed ; in con- 
sequence of which Frederic had the precedence 
as the oldest general. ‘—The emperor dined with 
Frederic, and passed the morning with him 
inspecting his troops. After two days thus em- 
ployed, the emperor returned to his camp at 
Kolin, and the king went to Breslau. 

During the following year, Frederic returned 
the emperor’s visit, who was at the time en- 
camped at Neustadt, in Moravia; where the 
King of Prussia arrived on the 3d of September. 
It was upon this occasion that Joseph was 
accompanied by the Prince de Ligne*, who has 


* Charles Joseph Prince de Ligne, the head of an ancient 
and illustrious family in the Low Countries, was born at 
Brussels in 1735. As a military man, he early distin- 
guished himself by his bravery; but it is to his literary 
and conversational talents that he owes his celebrity. He 
appears to have been, by the common testimony of all who 
knew him, one of the most lively and agreeable men of his 
time; and among his voluminous writings, for nearly forty 
volumes of them are published, are many written with a 
lightness and a grace, which must ensure to them a long 
popularity. Such are his Narrative of the Journey of the 
Empress Catherine through the Southern Parts of her 
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left so amusing an ‘account of the royal inter- 
views. ‘The imperial minister, Prince Kaunitz, 
was also in the emperor’s train, and had long 
conversations with the King of Prussia; with a 
view of endeavouring to induce him to side 
with Austria, against the increasing power of 
Russia. Frederic says, ‘ Kaunitz detailed, with 
great emphasis, the system of policy of his 
court, which he represented as a political chef- 
deuvre, of which he was himself the author.” * 
He does not, however, appear to have persuaded 
the monarch of this fact, or of the soundness 
of his peculiar views, at present. The king adds, 
with regard to the emperor, that he found his 
character the same, that he had judged it to be, 
upon the occasion of their former meeting. 

It appears, that Frederic still persisted, to the 
great annoyance of the emperor, in pressing 
upon him the honours of precedency. ‘To show 
himself, says the Prince de Ligne, a well-disci- 





Dominions, comprised in a Series of Letters to the Mar- 
quise de Coigny; his Account of his Two Visits to Fre- 
deric the Great ; and a work, supposed to have proceeded 
from his pen, entitled, “ Vie du Prince Eugene, ecrite par 
luieméme.” The prince died in December 1814, at Vienna, 
while the congress was assembled there. A few days before 
his death, he said, in allusion to the fétes which were taking 
place, “ Le congrés danse; il ne marche pas. Ils aiment 
les spectacles; eh bien! je leur en réserve un moi, et tout 
neuf pour eux,...c’est l'enterrement d’un feld-marechal !”” 
* Mémoires de 1763 jusqu'a 1775, par Frederic II. 
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plined elector, he insisted upon holding the 
emperor’s bridle when he got on horseback, 
and then placing his foot in. the stirrup. The 
emperor, on the other hand, though less cere- 
monious than the king, showed the latter great 
deference and respect, and such as was natural 
for a young prince to exhibit to an old king, 
and a young soldier to one of the greatest 
generals. The conversations of the two mo- 
narchs comprised all topics, even that of 
politics. At most of them, the Prince de Ligne 
was present; and his remark is, that the em- 
peror was much more at his ease with the king, 
than the latter was with him. ‘ One saw,” he 
adds, ‘ that Frederic the Second liked Joseph 
the Second, but that the preponderance of the 
empire, and the neighbourhood of Bohemia to 
Silesia, arrested the feelings, which the king 
would otherwise have felt for the emperor.” 

At one of these conversations the subject under 
discussion was, the course of life the most to be 
wished for, if the choice were in our own power. 
The Prince de Ligne’s opinion was asked by the 
two sovereigns. ‘I told them, that I should 
like to be a pretty woman till thirty; then, a 
very fortunate and able general of an army till 
sixty ; and then, not knowing exactly what to 
add, a cardinal till eighty. The king, who likes 
to laugh at the sacred college, began to joke 
about them ; and the emperor joined in this very 
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heartily. This supper was one of the gayest 
and most agreeable I ever witnessed. The em- 
peror and king were without pretension and 
without reserve, which was not the case, entirely, 
the other days they were together; and the 
agreeableness of two men, so superior in them- 
selves, and often so much surprised to find 
themselves together, was the most delightful 
thing possible.” 

The Prince de Ligne had also several inter- 
views téte-a-téte with Frederic. At one of these, 
the latter passed in review the characters of the 
Austrian generals; and it is pleasing to find him 
doing full justice to men, who had been so long 
his formidable opponents. He first bestowed 
great praise upon Lacy and Laudon, and then 
mentioned Marshal Daun. “I told him,” said 
the prince, ‘ that I thought he would have 
been considered a great general, if he had been 
only opposed to the French; but that, having to 
make head against 4zm, he had not been able to 
show himself to the best advantage, because he 
always saw him, with the thunder in his hand, 
like Jupiter, annihilating his army. This remark 
appeared to give him pleasure. He testified 
much esteem for Marshal Daun, and then 
praised General Brentano. I asked him the 
reason for the praises, with which I heard he had 
mentioned General Beck. ‘I thought he was 
aman of merit.’— ‘Sire, I do not think so; 
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he never did you much harm.’—* He sometimes 
took my convoys.’—* And he allowed your 
generals to escape.’— ‘I never beat him.’ — 
‘He never approached near enough, sire, for 
that; and I always thought, that your majesty 
only appeared to have a high opinion of him, in 
order that confidence might be reposed in him, 
and that he might have larger bodies of troops 
entrusted to him, which your majesty could 
have taken advantage of.’—‘ Do you know 
who taught me the little I know in military 
matters? Your old marshal, Traun; that was 
a man, indeed.’ 

The conversation afterwards turned upon 
the French, their literature, and Lewis the 
Fourteenth. ‘ That was the patriarch of kings,’ 
said Frederic.—‘ A King of France is always,’ 
observed the prince, ‘ the patriarch of men 
of literature.’—‘ Ah,’ said the king, ‘ that is 
a bad lot; they are the worst of all people 
to govern. It is better to be the patriarch 
of the Greeks, like my sister the Empress of 
Russia. That brings and will bring her in a 
good deal more. That is, indeed, a religion, 
which comprehends so many countries, and 
such various nations. For our poor Lutherans, 
they are so few in number, that it is not worth 
while to be their patriarch.’—*‘ Nevertheless, 
sire, if the Calvinists and all the other sects were 
united to them, it would be rather a good post.’ 
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The king seemed to be excited by this idea, 
and his eyes became animated. This, however, 
did not last, when I said to him, ‘ If the em- 
peror was the patriarch of the catholics, that 
also would be no bad place.?—*‘ Very well,’ 
said he, smiling, ‘ there is Europe divided be- 
tween three patriarchs. But I was wrong to 
have commenced this subject; you see where 
it leads us to. It seems to me, that our dreams 
are not like those of an honest man, to use the 
expression of the regent. If Lewis the Four- 
teenth were living, he would be obliged to us.’ 
All these patriarchal ideas, possible or impos- 
sible to realize, gave him, for a moment, a 
thoughtful air, and almost put him out of hu- 
mour.” ‘The prince then gave the king a very 
entertaining character of the then Prince of 
Conti; and adds, “ This portrait seemed to 
amuse the king. It was necessary to captivate 
him by some interesting or remarkable anecdote, 
otherwise he escaped from you, and did not give 
you any opportunity of putting in a word.” 
Upon another occasion, the sufferings inflicted 
by the late war were mentioned. ‘ * I beg your 
pardon,’ said Frederic, ‘ for having so often 
tormented you. I am also sorry for all that 
happened, on the score of humanity. But what 
an admirable war it was for apprentice warriors. 
I alone committed enough faults to teach your 
younger men, to become much better generals 
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than Iam. By the way, how I admire your 
grenadiers; how well they defiled before me yes- 
terday. If the god Mars wished to raise a guard 
for his person, I would counsel him to take them 
at once, without any selection. Do you know, I 
was also much pleased with the emperor yester- 
day at supper. Did you hear what he said to 
me about the liberty of the press, and freedom 
of conscience? He will be very different from 
all his good ancestors.’ — ‘ I am sure, sire, that 
he is without prejudices, and that your majesty 
has been a source of great instruction to him.’ 
—<‘ He showed his disapprobation yesterday, 
with great delicacy, of the ridiculous regulations 
respecting publications at Vienna, and the too 
great attachment of his mother, though without 
naming her, to certain points, which only cause 
hypocrites. But a-propos of that, the empress 
must detest you /’—* Not at all, sire; on the 
contrary, she sometimes scolds me for my errors, 
but quite maternally. She pities me, and is sure 
I shall eventually change; and the other day 
she said to me, ‘ I do not know how you ma- 
nage, for you are the intimate friend of Father 
Griffet; the Bishop of Neustadt always speaks 
well of you, and so does the Archbishop of 
Mechlin ; and even the cardinal likes you!’ ” 
On one of the days the two sovereigns passed 
together, Marshal Laudon, who dined with 
them, was not arrived when they sat down to 
y 3 
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table. This gave the king occasion to say, 
‘* This is contrary to his usual custom ; formerly, 
he often arrived before me. Pray let him sit 
here near me. I had always rather have him on 
my side, than opposite tome.” After dinner, he 
desired the Prince de Ligne to point out to him 
the principal officers present, and especially those 
who had served under Marshal Traun. “ ‘ For,’ 
said he, ‘as I believe I before told you, he was 
my master; he corrected me for the faults I 
committed.” —‘ Your majesty was very un- 
grateful then, for you never recompensed han 
for his lessons. In order to have done so, you 
should at least have allowed yourself to be 
beaten by him, and I do not remember that that 
was ever the case.’— ‘ I never was beaten, be- 
cause I did not fight. It is thus that sometimes 
the greatest generals have carried on a war ; for 
instance, the two campaigns of 1674 and 1675 
of de Montecuculi and M. de Turenne along 
the Renchen. There was no great difference 
between Traun and the first; but how great a 
one, just Heaven, between the second and me!’ 

‘© I pointed out to him the Count d’Althan, 
who had been adjutant-general, and the Count 
Pellegrini. He asked me twice where they 
were, and then begged me to excuse him, 
for he was so short-sighted. ‘And yet, sire, 
during war, it seems to me your sight was not 
only very good, but very extended.’ — ‘ Ah,’ re- 
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plied he, ‘ that was not me ; that was my glass.’ 
—_— Qh, sire, what would I give to get such a 
one; but I fear that it would no more suit my 
eyes, than the sword of Scanderbeg would my 
arm.’ He went on, asking the names of various 
persons ; and I told him those of' different young 
princes, who had just entered the service, and 
some of whom promised well. ‘That may 
be,’ said he; ‘ but I believe, in the empire, it 
is necessary to cross the races. For me, I like 
the offspring of love, such as Marshal Saxe, and 
my Anhalt*, though I am afraid, poor fellow, 
since the fall he has had on his head, it is not 
quite in such good order as it was before; a 
circumstance I should be much grieved for, 


* The General d’Anhalt was, according to Mirabeau, the 
son of a cook-maid and of a host of fathers (“ il est né d’une 
cuisiniére et d’une foule de péres”). The same authority 
states, that he was first a groom, then a smuggler, and then 
a spy. Thiebault gives the following account of him:—“ He 
arrived, for a time, at a great degree of power, in his quality 
of adjutant-general to Frederic the Great. I do not know 
how he got the name he bore, or when and how he entered 
the army; but he certainly was a man who possessed, in a 
singular degree, the qualities and the genius proper to dis- 
tinguish himself in it. His conception was happy and rapid, 
and his execution still more so. A fall from his horse, in 
which he was so severely wounded in the head, that trepan- 
ning became necessary, and which caused occasionally an 
alienation of mind, prevented his being any longer em- 
ployed.” He appears to have shown great ingratitude to 
the memory of his sovereign and benefactor, after his 
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both for himself and for me; for he is a man 
full of talent.’ I own I am glad to have re- 
membered this, because I have heard foolish 
and malicious people accuse the King of Prussia 
of insensibility, and say that he had not ap- 
peared at all touched by the accident of the 
man, he seemed to love the best. He would 
have been indeed but too fortunate, if they had 
only said that of him, and not also charged him 
with being jealous of the merit of Schwerin and 
Keith, and delighted when he had got them 
killed. Thus it is, that persons of mediocrity 
strive to lower great men, in order to diminish 
the vast space, by which they are separated from 
them.” 

The two sovereigns reviewed the imperial 
troops, stationed at Neustadt, together ; and it 
was after one of these military spectacles, that 
the Prince de Ligne says, ‘ I had almost forgot 
to mention a little occasion I had, to improve the 
good feelings of the two monarchs towards 
one another. The king said to me, ‘I was 
very much pleased to-day at the way, in which 
your columns were drawn out, and at their 
manceuvres.’—‘ And I, sire,’ said I, ‘at the 
coup-d' ail of the emperor, which was just and 
rapid, and he never miscalculated the ground 
and the distances a single step.’ At this mo- 
ment arrived the emperor, and asked the king, 
what I was saying to him. ‘I am sure,’ re- 
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plied the latter, ‘he will not venture to repeat 
it to your majesty. I fear even I shall hardly 
have the courage. It was, that we were both 
of the same opinion, with regard to the move- 
“ment, which you yourself ordered the hussars, 
who protected the evolutions, to make this 
morning. We were both gratified at seeing with 
how much judgment your majesty placed them 
at the exact point, where they ought to find 
themselves.’ The king soon spoiled this little 
madrigal ; and the epigram of his entrance into 
Bohemia, a few years afterwards, was a — 
deal more in his usual style.” 

‘¢One day,” continues the Prince de tania 
‘“‘the two sovereigns weve peculiarly confiden- 
tial to each other, and talked politics together. 
¢ All the world,’ said the king, ‘ cannot have the 
same system of politics ; it must depend upon 
the situation, the circumstances, and the power 
of each separate state ; what would be good for 
me, might not suit your majesty. I have some- 
times risked a political falsehood.’ —*‘ What is 
that ?’ said the emperor, laughing. ‘It is, for 
example,’ said the king, also laughing, ‘to in- 
vent a piece of news, which I knew would be 
discovered to be false in four and twenty hours ; 
but that did not signify ; before its falsity was 
known, it had already had its effect.’ ” 

The extracts from the narrative of the Prince 
de Ligne cannot be better concluded than by 
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one, which, though relating to a small circum- 
stance, is undoubtedly very characteristic of 
Frederic. ‘‘ The king had dressed himself, as 
well as all his suite, in white * uniforms, in com- 
pliment to us, and in order to spare us the sight 
of the blue, which we had seen so much during 
the war. He had, therefore, the appearance of 
belonging to our army, and to the suite of the 
emperor. ‘There was, I believe, in this visit, on 
both sides, a little personality, some distrust, 
and, perhaps, a beginning of bitterness ; which 
Philip de Comines says, always happens at the 
interviews of sovereigns. ‘The king took a great 
deal of Spanish snuff; and as he tried to clean 
his coat from the effects of it as well as he was 
able, he said to me, ‘ I am not sufficiently clean 
for you, gentlemen ; I am not worthy to wear 
your colours.’ By his manner, when he said 
this, I could not help believing, that he would 
take the first opportunity that presented itself, 
of dirtying them with gunpowder.”t The event 
proved the justness of the prince’s opinions 
upon this occasion. 

In the autumn of this year, the Prisian 
troops entered the territories of the free town 
of Dantzic, seized upon some of the outposts, 
took possession of the cannons found in them, 


* The Austrian colour. 
+ Mémoires et Melanges historiques et Jiteraires, par 
le Prince de Ligne. 
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and made a good many prisoners. ‘They con- 
tinued for some weeks in this manner encamped 
near the town. The reasons assigned by Frederic 
for this invasion, were certain griefs sustained 
by the Prussian recruiters from the Dantzickers, 
and interruptions of the Prussian commerce at 
the custom-house. This little marauding expe- 
dition cannot fail to remind us of the one against 
the Bishop of Liege, described by Voltaire, at 
the commencement of the reign of Frederic. 
After resisting for some time, and appealing, in 
vain, for assistance to other powers, the inhabi- 
tants of Dantzic were compelled to submit to 
the terms which their powerful enemy offered 
them. ‘Fhese were, to pay a sum of money ; to 
allow the Prussian recruiting officers full per- 
mission to exercise their calling on their terri- 
tories ; not to harbour Prussian deserters; and, 
finally, to comport themselves in such a manner, 
as not to give any cause of complaint to his 
Prussian majesty.* 

About this period, or a little later, Frederic 
restricted the liberty of the press in his domi- 
nions, by means of the establishment of censors 
or licensers, without whose imprimatur no work 
was to be published. But though the form of 
restraining the freedom of publishing was 
adopted by Frederic, in no country was the 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic HI. 
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press really more free, than in the Prussian 
territories. He was in the habit of frequently 
exempting publishers entirely from the power 
of the licensers; and whenever cases were re- 
ferred to him, to confirm penalties which had 
been incurred by unlicensed publications, he 
almost invariably annulled them, writing with 
his own hand at the bottom of the statement, 
‘© My intention is, that the press should be 
free.’ So little also was he solicitous to prevent 
the appearance of libels against himself or his 
government, that, upon one occasion, he actually 
encouraged the publication of a work of this 
kind. A publisher in a foreign town had sent 
him a manuscript copy of a libel against himself, 
hoping to obtain money from the king for its 
suppression. So far, however, was Frederic from 
complying with his intentions, that he sent for 
one of his Berlin publishers, and gave the manu- 
script to him, saying, ‘‘ I advise you to publish 
this; you will make a good thing of it.” 

The real history of the establishment of censors 
in the Prussian dominions, and of the ordinances 
inflicting penalties upon the publishers of libels, 
which occasionally appeared, was the fear which 
Frederic had, lest other governments should . 
seek to quarrel with him, for satires upon them 
published within his jurisdiction. It was always, 
indeed, after some representations of this kind 
had been made to his government, (and they 
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were not unfrequent towards the end of his 
reign, especially from the Empress Catherine, 
who was very sensitive upon these matters, ) that 
fresh ordimances upon the subject were pub- 
lished. But the real and only object of Frederic 
was, by these threats of punishment, to compel 
the publishers and venders of such books, to 
use some caution and secrecy in the sale of 
them. In this, he was for the most part 
successful.* 

So great, indeed, was the political freedom, 
not only of the press, but also of conversation, 
at Berlin, that it sometimes caused much as- 
tonishment in travellers of other nations, who, 
before they arrived in the Prussian dominions, 
were only impressed with the arbitrary nature 
of the form of government there. * Nothing sur- 
prised me more,” observes a well-known English 
traveller, “‘ when I first came to Berlin, than 
the freedom, with which the people spoke of 
the measures of government, and of the conduct 
of the king. I have heard political topics, and 
others, which I should have thought still more 
ticklish, discussed here with as little ceremony, 
as at a London coffee-house. The same free- 
dom appears in the bookseller’s shops, where 
literary productions of all kinds are sold openly. 
The pamphlet lately published on the division 
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of Poland, wherein the king is very roughly 
treated, is to be had without difficulty, as well 
as other performances, which attack some of the 
most conspicuous characters with all the bitter- 
ness of satire. A government, supported by 
an army of 180,000 men, may safely disregard 
the criticisms of a few speculative politicians, 
and the pen of the satirist. While his majesty 
retains the power of disposing of the lives and 
properties of his subjects, as his wisdom shall 
direct, he allows them the most perfect freedom 
to amuse themselves with as many remarks or 
jokes on his conduct as they please.”* 

The severe scarcity, which visited the north 
of Germany in the year 1772, showed, in 
its strongest light, the sagacious foresight of 
Frederic. His father, Frederic William, had 
erected, In various parts of his dominions, vast 
magazines, which were intended to have been 
only made use of, for the provisioning of the 
army. Frederic had always considered them also, 
as a means of preventing the horrors of famine 
from falling on his subjects. With this view, he 
was accustomed, when corn was low, to buy vast 
quantities of it ; far more than could by possi- 
bility be made use of by the soldiery. When 
the price rose, if the dearness did not amount 
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to scarcity, the king sold his corn to advantage. 
If scarcity seemed imminent, he distributed it 
in the way to afford the greatest relief to his 
subjects. Upon the present occasion, he had 
foreseen the probability of famine, and had 
made such extensive preparations to meet it, 
that he not only prevented its pressing upon his 
own people; but was enabled, besides, to sell a. 
vast deal of corn, at a great profit, to the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring countries.* 

The King of Prussia attracted, at this time, 
the attention of the other nations of Europe, by 
his conduct with regard to the Jesuits. These 
reverend fathers had been much decried in pub- 
lic estimation for a long period of time; but 
they had been always strenuously supported by 
the court of Rome, to whom they were entirely 
devoted ; and also by the catholic sovereigns, 
who found their casuistry and laxity of morals 
convenient in the royal confessionals.t Buta 
conspiracy against the King of Portugal, in 
1758, of which the Jesuits were supposed to 
have been cognizant, gave the first blow to 
their power. Carvalho, Marquis of Pombal, the 
prime minister of that country, never ceased 
his persecution of them, till he had driven them 
out of the Portuguese dominions. This was 
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succeeded by similar treatment in France, where 
the Duke de Choiseul, assisted by the parlia- 
ments, deprived them of all their schools and 
establishments, and finally abolished them as an 
order in that kingdom. 

These examples were followed in Spain, in 
Naples, Parma, and Malta; and finally Clement 
the Fourteenth, Ganganelli, one of the most sen- 
sible and best pontiffs, that ever sat in the papal 
chair, published a bull in the year 1773, abolishing 
the society of Jesus.* Upon this Voltaire remarks, 
‘¢ All the catholic sovereigns of Europe expelled 
the Jesuits; and the King of Prussia, though a 
protestant prince, preserved them, to the great 
astonishment of other nations. This was be- 
cause that monarch only saw in them men, who 
were peculiarly capable of educating youth, and 
of teaching polite literature, which was but 
little cultivated in his dominions, except by 
himself. He thought them useful, and did not 
fear them. He regarded with the same feelings 
the teachers of different sects and religions, 
establishing the most universal tolerance, as the 
first of all dogmas. More occupied with his 
army than his colleges, and knowing very well, 
that with his soldiers he could keep in order all 
the theologians; and caring very little whether 
it was a Jesuit, or a priest of another order, who 
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taught Cicero and Virgil to the “ rising gene- 
ration.’’* 

In order to please the court of Rome, with 
whom Frederic wished to be upon good terms, 
he permitted the brief of Clement the Fourtenth, 
against the Jesuits, to be received in his do- 
mihions; but he left them in possession of all 
their establishments and institutions, and even 
received many of those of other countries, who 
had been obliged to fly from the persecution, 
which was raised against them.t He also directed 
his agent at Rome to inform the pope, that, 
as by the treaty of Breslau he had guaranteed 
the religion of Silesia in the state, in which it 
then was, he must ever consider, that the Jesuits 
were included in this stipulation: and he is said 
to have added, that as he was a heretic, he did 
not conceive his holiness could grant him a dis- 
pensation for breaking his word, or for deviating 


* Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XV.— Perhaps Frederic, in 
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from the duty of an‘ honest man, or of a good 
sovereign.* 

Of his proceedings upon this subject, he gave 
the following half serious, half comic account, 
in one of his conversations with the Prince de 
Ligne :—* Why,” said he, ‘ have they (i. e. the 
powers of Europe) abolished those depositaries 
of the lore of Rome and Athens, those excellent 
professors of the humanities, and perhaps, I 
might add, of humanity ; — those late reverend 
fathers? Education will lose by this. But as my 
brothers, the catholic kings, and most christian 
and most faithful and apostolic kings, have all 
driven them out, I, who am most heretic, collect 
as many of them as I can; and, perhaps, some 
day, they will pay court to me, to get some of 
them. I keep up the race; and I said to some of 
those about me the other day, ‘ A rector, like 
you, my reverend father, I can very well sell 
for 300 crowns; and you, a reverend father 
provincial, for 600;’ and so of the others in 
proportion. When one is not rich, one likes to 
make little speculations.” t 
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Ir becomes now necessary to return to the 
affairs of Poland, for it was at this period, that 
the catastrophe of that unhappy country was 
consummated. And in order to do so with ad- 
vantage and perspicuity, it will be advisable to 
cast a cursory glance at the state of Poland, and 
her relations with other powers, for the few pre- 
vious years. 

Very shortly after the clection of Stanislas 
Poniatowsky, the Empress of Russia had become 
dissatisfied with the conduct of her former crea- 
ture, that sovereign. Stanislas was a man of 
great ambition, which had been nurtured and 
increased by the prediction of an Italian astro- 
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loger, at his birth, to his mother, that he should 
become a sovereign; but he had neither the 
magnanimity, nor the force of character to’guide 
himself in the stormy elevation, to which he had 
been raised.* He therefore suffered himself to 
be led by his uncles, the princes Czartorinsky, 
whose object was to render the crown hereditary 
in their family. With the view of attaining this 
object, they altered the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of Poland; so that, from having been vir- 
tually a republic, it now approached near to 
being an absolute monarchy. Catherine, upon 
this, took the part of those among the Poles, who 
resisted these innovations. She sent to Warsaw, 
as her ambassador, a man of bad character, 
named Saldern, who was instructed to foment 
the troubles, which he nominally came to allay.t 

Frederic, in the meanwhile, was much dis- 
posed to maintain his union with Catherine, in 
spite of some slight differences, which had oc- 
curred between them. Catherine had wished to 
include England, Denmark, Poland, Sweden, 
and Saxony in the treaty of Petersburgh; that is 
to say, to form a league of the north of Europe 
against the south; but to this project Frederic 
refused to consent.t In spite of this subject | 
of difference, the Prussian monarch was most 
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anxious to remain well with his powerful neigh- 
bour, and to adopt her views with regard to 
Poland; and a circumstance occurred at this 
time, which, by rendering him personally hostile 
to Stanislas, bound him still closer to the Rus- 
sian empress. Stanislas, whose vanity was 
overweening, had had hopes given him by the 
imperial court, (hopes which it is believed were 
never intended to be realized,) that he should 
be permitted to marry an archduchess. The 
King of Prussia discovered these manceuvres, 
and was so incensed by them, that he exclaimed, 
in his first moments of anger, ‘I will crush 
his head for him with his own crown.” From 
this moment he became the bitter enemy of 
Poniatowsky.* 

From this time (1765) till its final partition, 
Poland became one continued scene of tumult 
and confusion. Well may Rulhiere call his 
work, a History of the Anarchy of Poland; a 
fitter term could not be devised, to express the 
state of this unhappy country. Civil war, reli- 
gious persecution and intolerance, the artful and 
mischievous intrigues of sovereigns who sought 
the dismemberment of the kingdom, alli contri- 
buted to inflict misery upon its wretched inha- 
bitants. At first, the Russian government, and 
Repnin its ambassador, who had succeeded 
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Saldern, took part against the King of Poland ; 
subsequently, upon his making submission to 
the empress, they sided with him against that 
portion of his subjects, who, indignant at Rus- 
sian domination, had formed themselves into 
an opposing body to the overweening insolence 
and tyranny of that power. This league was 
called ‘the Confederation of Barr,” from its 
first act having been signed at a little town of 
that name in the province of Podolia. 

The first meeting of the confederation took 
place in February 1768, and the chiefs there 
assembled named as their leader, the Prince 
Radzivil, the most powerful nobleman of Po- 
Jand. At this time, the Russians had many 
troops in Poland; and the raising the standard 
of the confederation was the signal, for allowing 
‘these soldiers to exercise every kind of licen- 
tious cruelty upon the inhabitants. Barbarous 
as had been their conduct to the Poles hitherto, 
it was mildness itself compared to what now 
followed. The Empress of Russia was, at this 
time, threatened with a war with Turkey ; that 
power having been much incensed, by her inter- 
ference in the affairs of Poland. Her object 
was, before this war broke out, to terrify the 
Poles into submission, and to exterminate the 
confederates. The cruelties, the massacres, ex- 
ecuted by the Russian commanders, under the 
express orders of their ruthless and blood-stained 
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sovereign, the female Tiberius of modern times, 
make humanity shudder. 

Not content with the torrents of blood shed 
by her own semi-barbarous armies, she also in- 
cited the Zaporavians, a tribe of the most atro- 
cious banditti, who dwelt among the cataracts 
of the Borysthenes, to massacre the Poles in the 
Ukraine. These wretches, who lived by blood 
and rapine, were too happy, with the prospect 
of impunity, to execute the wishes of the em- 
press. The Ukraine was entirely laid waste, 
and the inhabitants put to death, by means of 
the most inhuman and revolting tortures. The 
lowest calculation of the number of human 
beings, who lost their lives in this indiscriminate 
massacre, is 50,000, the highest 200,000.* 

But these barbarities of the empress neither 
tranquillized Poland, nor prevented the war with 
Turkey. ‘Towards the end of the year 1768, 
that power sent the Russian ambassador, at 
Constantinople, to the fortress of the Seven 
Towers, and declared war against the czarina. 
The emissaries of the Duke de Choiseul, who 
was now prime minister of France, had greatly 
assisted in exciting the resistance to the Russians 
in Poland; while at the same time, they inflamed 
the cabinet of Vienna against Catherine, and 

stirred up the Porte to take vengeance upon 
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Russia, for having, in the pursuit by the Russian 
army of the Polish confederates, whom they had 
defeated, burnt the town of Balta in the Turkish 
territory.* 

Meanwhile, the wary Frederic remained per- 
fectly quiet. His wish was, as he expressed 
himself, ‘* to let the czarina humble herself’ t 
by her different wars; certain that at last, under 
these circumstances, he and the court of Vienna 
must become the mediators between Catherine 
and her enemies; an office, which he, by no 
means, intended to execute gratuitously. ‘ At 
the approach of this war (between Russia and 
Turkey), which it was impossible to prevent, 
and which could not but influence the fate of 
so many nations, the conduct of the King of 
Prussia was worthy of his genius. Thirty years 
of labours, of successes, of glory, an army of 
200,000 men, inured to war under his own eyes, 
and unceasingly disciplined under his orders, 
and a treasure of reserve of more than a hun- 
dred millions of livrest, and daily increasing 
by means of his economy, rendered him the 
master for the future, to follow only his own 
wishes in the different agitations of Europe. 
He was not afraid to announce loudly his pa- 
cific intentions, and his design to avoid care- 
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fully every thing, which’ might extend the 
miseries of war. At the same time, he resolved 
to be faithful to all the engagements of his 
alliance with Russia ; to pay, annually, the three 
millions (of francs) of subsidy, which he had 
agreed by his treaty to give, upon the arrival 
of the present contingency ; and to restrain, by 
the terrors of his arms, whoever should seek to 
increase the embarrassments of that empire.”* 
The respite afforded to the Poles, by the war 
between Russia and Turkey, was not of long 
duration. ‘The successes of the Russians over 
the Turks were speedy and important. ‘ The 
generals of Catherine,” observes Frederic, ‘* were 
ignorant of castrametation and tactics; those 
of the sultan had still less knowledge; so that, 
if any one wishes to have a just idea of this 
contest, he must represent to himself a party of 
one-eyed people, who, after having beaten 
thoroughly a party of blind ones, have obtained 
a complete ascendant over them.”t The Turks, 
in a short time, lost several battles; the whole 
province of Moldavia, which was taken from 
them by Prince Gallitzin ; and their fleet, which 
was burnt in the bay of T’scheemé by the Rus- 
sian admiral, Elphinston. These events were 
followed by the overrunning of Wallachia by 
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Marshal Romanzow. ‘These extraordinary suc- 
cesses of the Russians excited the alarm of all 
the neighbouring powers, and occasioned, as 
has been before mentioned, the meetings of the 
emperor with the King of Prussia in 1769 and 
1770; as well asa greater cordiality between 
the courts of Vienna and Potsdam, than had 
ever before existed. Frederic, who, with his 
usual sagacity, was anxious to put an end to 
the war, before the strength of the Ottoman 
Porte was entirely overthrown, contrived, by his 
negotiations, to persuade that generally unper- 
suadable power, to request the mediation of 
himself and of the court of Vienna, to arrange 
matters between the two empires. This occurred 
in 1770.* 

The Empress of Russia now again turned her 
thoughts to Poland, which had continued agi- 
tated by tumults and outrages ; for that unhappy 
people seemed destined, even when they had 
obtained a short respite from the violences of 
foreign tyrants, to be the ruin and the destruc- 
tion of one another.t On the 9th of April 1770, 
the Polish confederates, who continued the war- 
fare against Russia, declared Stanislas dethroned, 
and the throne vacant. A deputation of their 
number even went to Warsaw, and penetrating 
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to the king at one of his audiences, presented 
to him the act of the confederation.* 

The event was now upon the eve of consum- 
mation, which was destined to give over a high- 
spirited people to the domination of foreigners, 
to dismember an ancient kingdom, to bring in- 
delible disgrace upon the sovereigns, who, having 
led her to her ruin, partook of her spoils, and 
to afford an example of wicked spoliation, which 
has since served for a precedent in Europe, for 
too many arrangements of a similar kind. And 
yet nothing that has been done subsequently, 
has ever equalled, in rapacity and flagitiousness, 
the first partition of Poland. It appears that 
such a measure was first discussed, in the begin- 
ning of 1771, between the empress and Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who had gone to Petersburgh 
from Sweden, at the invitation of Catherine; in 
order to assist in the mediation and negotiation 
between Turkey and Russia.t Rulhiere en- 
tirely acquits the King of Prussia, of having 
been the person to plan or to suggest the dis- 
memberment of Poland. He observes upon 
this subject, ‘*‘ The incontrovertible testimonies, 
which the author of this history has procured, 
leave no doubt that Frederic, solely occupied by 
his endeavours to avoid a war, without com- 
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promising either his glory, or his interests, or 
his imperial ally, had formed no distinct project 
in his own mind for an invasion of the tern- 
tories of Poland.” * 

It would appear, as if this scheme had first 
suggested itself to the minds of the sove- 
reigns, who were to profit by it, from ‘the 
force of circumstances. For Catherine had cer- 
tainly originally intended to rule the whole 
of Poland, through the means of her creature 
Poniatowski; and it was only, when she found 
herself disappointed in this expectation, that 
she entertained the notion of division, and of 
allowing those, who could have prevented the 
partition, had they been so minded, to share in 
the spoil. It is curious enough, that Frederic, 
in his own writings, has left us a condemnation 
of his conduct with regard to Poland, which 
shows how he himself would have regarded 
such a transaction, had his interest not engaged 
him in its favour. He concludes one of his 
early productions with the following remarkable 
sentence : — ‘“ In a word, it is a disgrace and 
an ignominy to lose one’s own territories; and 
it i8 a criminal injustice and rapacity to obtain 
possession of those, to which one has no legiti- 
mate right.” t 

* Rulhiere, Histoire de |’ Anarchie de la Pologne. 
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Prince Henry of Prussia had received in- 
structions from his brother, to endeavour, by all 
means in his power, during his stay at Peters- 
burgh, to propitiate the Empress Catherine upon 
all points, which bore upon the interests of 
Prussia. The prince played his part with great 
dexterity. He found Catherine in the midst of 
a series of fétes, given in commemoration of the 
Russian victories over the Turks. He paid his 
court upon these and other matters so success- 
fully, that, when he came to talk to the empress 
upon political subjects, he found her disposed 
to consent to the propositions he was charged to 
make. These were, to request her to permit a new 
system of alliance between Russia and Prussia, 
and to communicate to Frederic the conditions of 
the peace, which was now in question, between 
Russia and Turkey. It is said, that on one of 
the occasions, when the prince and the empress 
were conferring together, a report was men- 
tioned, that the Austrians had taken possession 
of the Polish fortress of Czenstokow. The 
empress said, ‘ It seems, that in Poland, it is 
only necessary to stoop down, in order to pick 
up whatever one wishes!” ‘This remark led to 
a conversation upon the state and prospects of 
that country ; and thus, the ice being broken, 
the subject was several times discussed; and 
before the prince left Petersburgh, to return to 
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Berlin, the project Of dismemberment had, in 
some degree at least, assumed a definite form.* 
At this time, as if to assist the foreign spoilers 
in their projects, the Poles were in arms against 
one another. The confederates, as they were 
called, who had formally deposed Stanislas, 
had obtained some successes. The assistance 
which had been given to them by France had, 
however, been almost entirely withdrawn, when 
the Duke de Choiseul was driven out of office 
by Madame du Barry, in the end of 1770. Still 
they were in arms in considerable numbers, 
under skilful leaders, and with improved disci- 
pline. But their good fortune did not long 
continue: Suwarof, who now commanded the 
Russian troops opposed to them, defeated them 
at the battle of Landscron; and afterwards, by 
means of his boldness, his activity, and the hor- 
rible cruelties he committed upon those, that fell 
into his hands, succeeded in effectually weak- 
ening them,— a consummation, which their own 
intestine divisions assisted in bringing about. t 
Meanwhile, Frederic was employing his influ. 
ence, as a mediator between Russia and Turkey, 
and also between the former power and the 
court of Vienna; the imperial government ob- 
jecting to the exorbitant demands of Russia, 
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which were to be satisfied at the expense of the 
Ottoman Porte.* He thus secured the good. . 
will of Catherine ; who, finding that Austria was 
not likely to allow of her spoliation of Turkey, 
unless she herself got something in the scramble, 
and feeling also that the King of Prussia’s ob- 
ject must be in a great measure the same, was 
led still more to think of the partition of Poland, 
as a means of satisfying these two powers. Aus- 
tria, indeed, had already laid claim to some 
portions of Poland, upon the plea of antiquated 
and obsolete rights; and the interviews of Prince 
Lobkowitz with Catherine, who had been sent 
to Petersburgh to discuss the Turkish peace, 
sometimes rolled upon these subjects. Thus, 
by degrees, the originally conflicting interests 
of the three powers, led them all eventually to 
wish for the partition of Poland; and the dark 
and tortuous negotiations of diplomacy com- 
pleted, what the avidity of the sovereigns, the 
dissensions of the Poles, and the ill success of 
their Turkish allies had all tended to promote. t 

The end of 1771 saw the daring attempt, to 
seize the King of Poland at Warsaw, and to 
convey him to the head-quarters of the confe- 
derates, frustrated. In the commencement of 
1772, the body of French troops, who acted as 
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auxiliaries to the confederates, seized upon the 
town and citadel of Cracow. Here they defended 
themselves bravely, but were at length obliged 
by the Russians to capitulate, and to become 
prisoners of war. This last blow overwhelmed 
the confederates, who, disunited and weakened, 
in fact, from this moment ceased to have the 
slightest power; while the league of their com- 
mon enemies was every day becoming more 
united. 

The slowness and irresolution of the court of 
Russia, which did not like giving up any part 
of Poland to others, delayed for some months 
the final destiny of that unhappy country; but 
the King of Prussia, who was anxious for the 
conclusion of the affair, was so urgent, that he 
finally arranged a convention between the em- 
press and himself, in February 1772, by which 
the boundaries of their respective aggrandize- 
ments were defined. ‘This agreement was also 
somewhat hastened by the news that arrived, of 
the troops of the empress queen having taken 
possession of that part of Poland called the 
Lordship of Zips, which at once showed Cathe- 
rine that farther delays might be dangerous.* 
Subsequently, the revolution brought about in 
Sweden (in August 1772) by the skilful ma- 
nagement of the young king, Gustavus the 
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Third, nephew of the King*of Prussia, ¢which, 


by restoring the almost. extinct power of the 
monarchy, took away the influence which Russia 
had exercised, through the means of a venal 
oligarchy, ) also tended to make the Empress of 
Russia the more anxious, to bring to an amicable 
conclusion her negotiations with other neigh- 
bouring powers.* 

The point the most in dispute was the city of 
Dantzic, which Frederic was anxious to obtain. 
But the Russians said they could not consent 
to this, as they had guaranteed the indepen- 


dence of this little republic. Frederic at length | 


yielded ; aware, as he himself observes, that the 
possessor of the course of the Vistula and of the 
port of Dantzic, must eventually obtain the 
town also; and thinking that it was not worth 
while to delay so important a negotiation, for 
the sake of an advantage, which was, in fact, 
only deferred.t By this convention Prussia ob- 
tained possession of the province of Pomerellia, 
a portion of that called Great Poland, the 
bishopric of Warmia, and the palatinates of 
Marienbourg and Culm. Russia got for her 
share a large addition of territory bounding her 
former frontiers, between the rivers Dwina and 
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Dneister. By the ‘same convention the con- 
tracting powers agreed, to invite Austria to par- 
ticipate in the alliance and the spoliation ; and 
to assist one another with men and money, in 
case of that cabinet’s resisting the whole ar- 
rangement.* No sooner was this convention 
concluded, than Frederic began, through the 
means of the Austrian envoy, Van Swieten, to 
negotiate with the court of Vienna; which go- 
vernment, after some delays, agreed to the 
project, and received, as its share, the left bank 
of the Vistula, from Vielicza to its junction with 
the river Viroz, Red Russia, the palatinate of 
Belz, and a portion of the province of Vol- 
hinia.t ‘Thus, Austria obtained an addition of 
territory, amounting to 2500 square miles; 
Russia acquired more than 3000; and Prussia, 
only about 900 ; but then the importance to Fre- 
deric of these districts, uniting as they did the 
kingdom of Prussia with Pomerania and the 
Marches of Brandenburgh, and thus, as it were, 
consolidating his dominions, entirely made up 
for the deficiency of their extent.f 

The treaty of partition between the three 
powers was signed at Petersburgh on the 2d of 
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August 1772, and was followed by the declara- 
tions of the respective courts, in defence of 
their indefensible conduct. In these documents, 
Austria and Prussia dwelt upon their obsolcte 
claims ; and Catherine defended her appropria. 
tion, by calling it a just indemnity, for the care 
she had for many years taken of Poland! No 
sooner were these measures taken, than the con- 
tracting powers fell upon their prey ; and their 
respective troops took possession of the pro- 
vinces, which were allotted to them. On the 
part of Austria and Prussia, possession was 
taken, with circumstances of considerable vio- 
lence and severity; while Catherine adopted 
somewhat milder measures.* An English tra- 
veller observes, when speaking of the division 
of Poland, that ‘it is extremely worthy of re- 
mark, that of the three partitioning powers, 
Prussia was formerly in a state of vassalage to 
the republic ; Russia once saw its capital and 
throne possessed by the Poles; and Austria, 
scarcely a century ago, was indebted to a sove- 
reign of this country, for the preservation of its 
metropolis, and almost for its very existence.” + 

The unresisting and incapable Stanislas was 
at length roused toa sense of his desolate situ- 
ation. He had always treated the rumours of a 
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partition of his kingdom as chimerical ; but the 
truth now burst upon him in all its bitterness. 
He addressed to the different courts of Europe 
a protest against the partition; and then con- 
voked the few members of the Polish senate, 
who could be got together, with a view of 
suggesting to them the assembling of the diet. 
This latter event took place in April 1773, after 
the senate, whose patriotic debates did not suit 
the wishes of the invaders of Poland, had been 
dispersed by the united troops of the three 
powers, on the 3d of February 1773.* 

The diet at first appeared inclined to follow 
the course, which the senate had adopted ; but, 
surrounded by foreign troops, and assailed by 
persuasion, intimidation, and corruption, they 
were at length obliged to do the bidding of 
those, whom fortune had rendered their masters. 
Commissioners were appointed by the diet, for 
the purpose of arranging matters with Stackel- 
berg, Benoit, and Rewiski, the envoys of Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria. ‘These ministers told 
the diet plainly, that any one, who opposed their 
wishes, would be considered as the enemy of 
his country and of the three powers. If oppo- 
sition to the spoliation of the latter was con- 
tinued, it was announced to the diet, that the 
troops of the contracting powers, would at once 
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take possession of the whole kingdom; but if 
the provinces, which each wished for, were, 
without delay, secured to them, their majesties 
were willing to guarantee the remainder of the 
kingdom to the Poles.* 

After considerable delays and difficulties, the | 
treaty of cession between the diet and the in- 
vading sovereigns was ratified on the 5th of 
August. By this act, in addition to the dis- 
memberment of the kingdom, the Poles gave 
up, in the name of the republic, the reversion, 
in case of failure of male heirs, of the kingdom 
of Prussia, and of the fiefs of Lauenbourg, 
Butow, and Draheim, belonging to the house | 
of Brandenburgh. While, on the other hand, | 
the King of Pri ssia promised to preserve the 
free exercise of the catholic religion in Pa 
portion of Poland, which fell to his share.t 

At the same time, the allied sovereigns 
obliged the diet to take into their consideration, 
various improvements for the government of 
that part of Poland, which was to remain 
independent. With this view, a permanent 
council was established to conduct public affairs ; 
anincome for the nominal King Stanislas was 
fixed; and the number of troops, which the 
republic was to keep up, was regulated. But 
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the diet threw as much delay as they were able, 
into the execution of these determinations; for 
they had hopes that the ill success, which the 
Russians had latterly had against the Turks 
might enable them, eventually, to get rid of the 
humiliating conditions, which had been imposed 
upon them ; these two powers having continued 
at war, in spite of the mediation of Frederic, 
and of the various negotiations which had taken 
place. During the year 1773, fortune had 
rather favoured the Turks; in addition to which 
circumstance, the cossacks of the Don, under 
Pugatchef, had rebelled against their Russian 
masters, 

But the hopes, which these events raised in 
the breasts of the Poles, were destined to be 
soon annihilated. By means of Frederic, another 
negotiation was set on foot between the Turks 
and Russians; and a treaty, highly advantage- 
ous to the latter, was concluded on the 10th of 
July 1774." This event was followed by the 
defeat of the Cossack and Tartar insurgents ; 
and the Poles, now left entirely at the mercy 
of their spoliators, were obliged, at once, to 
submit to all their demands. The partitioning 
powers passed the years 1775 and 1776 in 
squabbles, regarding their respective limits. Ac- 
cording to the account given by the King of 
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Prussia, the Austrian court, with a view of in- 
creasing their share of territory, had made use of 
incorrect maps. They had also pretended to 
mistake the rivers Sbruza and Podhorsa, and 
thus extended their limits far beyond what had 
been assigned to them in the treaty of partition. 
The King of Prussia, upon being made ac- 
quainted with this conduct, conceived himself 
authorized to follow their example. He therefore 
included the districts called the Old and New 
Netzc in his portion. The court of Petersburgh, 
upon this, interfered ; and Frederic promised to 
give up what he had taken, provided the imperial 
government would do the same.* This led to 
long and involved negotiations, which delayed 
the final arrangement of their respective limits 
till the year 1777 ; which period may, therefore, 
be taken as the conclusion of the first partition 
of Poland. Each party on this occasion receded 
from a part of their demands; and thus, by the 
final agreement of the spoilers, was consum- 
mated the ruin of Poland. 

It may appear, at first sight, surprising, that 
the other powers of Europe should have per- 
mitted the partition of Poland to take place, 
without making any active resistance to a pro- 
ceeding, which, in addition to its manifest in- 
justice, was so entirely at variance with the 
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principle, in those days so much insisted upon 
by politicians, of the balance of power. But 
this seeming apathy of other nations will be 
easily understood, when it is remembered, that 
the only two who could have been able, from 
their political station, to head a combination 
against the partition, were England and France. 
England was engaged in the disastrous contest 
with her North American colonies, which ended 
in their dismemberment from the parent country, 
and was, besides, under the rule of the feeble 
government, headed by Lord North. While 
France, ruined in finances, and hastening rapidly 
to her revolution, governed, till the death of 
Lewis the Fifteenth, by Madame du Barry and 
her lover the Duke of Aiguillon, and afterwards 
by that frivolous and incapable old man the 
Count de Maurepas, was utterly unequal to any 
exertion. England and France being thus cir- 
cumstanced, the smaller powers were, of course, 
unable to attempt the slightest opposition, to the 
rapacity of the great eagles of the north.* 
Although no excuse can be found for the 
conduct of the King of Prussia, in the affair of 
the dismemberment of Poland, his manner of 
treating the provinces he had appropriated to 
himself may, perhaps, be considered, as some 
mitigation of the manner in which they were 
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obtained. No sooner was Frederic in posses- 
sion of his newly-acquired territories, than 
he turned his thoughts most zealously to the 
endeavour, of making the inhabitants of them 
happy, and their country prosperous. Neglect 
and bad government had nearly achieved the 
ruin of these naturally fertile provinces. In most 
parts of the country, the barns and cottages had 
fallen to decay; and in the towns of Culm and 
Bromberg, half the houses wanted roofs, doors, or 
windows. The plague, in 1709, had commenced 
much of this desolation ; and the laziness of the 
Poles, and the vicious nature of their govern- 
ment, had completed it. Education was totally 
neglected, and the administration of justice 
almost unknown. There was no regular post for 
letters; and even the most necessary artizans, 
such as carpenters, tailors, and blacksmiths, were 
exceedingly rare, as compared with the wants of 
the community. 

But a few years of the administration of Fre- 
deric caused a marvellous amelioration in the 
country. It was supplied with whatever it be- 
fore wanted, — schools, courts of justice, and 
artificers. The ruined farm-houses were rebuilt 
at the king’s expense, as were also the towns. 
The great canal of Bromberg, uniting the Oder 
and the Vistula, which has been already men- 
tioned, was dug; the marshes were drained ; 
commerce was fostered and improved; and the 
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trade of -Elbing, being properly encouraged, 
began to flourish, at the expense of that of 
Dantzic. It must, therefore, undoubtedly be 
allowed, that, in spite of the injustice which led 
to it, the change to the Poles, from forming part 
of their native kingdom, to becoming subjects 
of that of Prussia, greatly increased the sum of 
their individual and collective happiness.* 
Frederic, who was always on the watch for 
opportunities to strengthen the alliances, that 
existed between his powerful neighbour Russia 
and himself, and who was aware that the em- 
press was displeased with him, on account of 
the differences, which had taken place respecting 
the Polish boundaries, took advantage of her 
wish to make a marriage for her son, the Grand 
Duke Paul, to negotiate, with a view of obtain- 
ing his hand for some princess connected with 
the royal house of Prussia. By dint of nego- 
tiation, he succeeded in giving the grand duke 
to a princesss of D’Armstadt, whose sister was 
married to the Prince of Prussia. The grand 
duchess died the following year in child-bed ; 
and Frederic was again successful in marrying 
the grand duke to a princess of Wurtemberg, 
who was his own great niece.t Upon this oc- 
casion, Paul paid a visit to Berlin, for the pur- 
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pose of meeting his bride there ; and Frederic, 
to do him honour, produced all the gilt car- 
riages, and other objects of parade, which had 
belonged to his grandfather Frederic the First, 
but which had not seen the light for at least 
half a century.* 
The restless ambition and activity of the 
young Emperor Joseph had struck Frederic, 
during the personal interviews they had had 
together in 1769 and 1770; and these views 
of his character were so strongly confirmed by 
future events, that the old monarch, naturally 
suspicious, became more than ever on his guard, 
against the intrigues and designs of the court 
of Vienna. Indeed, the impetuosity of Joseph 
in his wishes was such, that it was not difficult 
for so acute an observer as Frederic to discover 
his objects. A circumstance which occurred 
in 1775, and is related by the King of Prussia 
himself, confirmed all his suspicions. In that 
year Frederic had been suffering from attacks of 
gout, which succeeded one another with rapi- 
dity. Van Swieten, the imperial envoy at Ber- 
lin, thought he had discovered that the king’s 
malady was a confirmed dropsy. He sent this 
-intelligence to his court, at the same time as- 
suring them that their redoubtable enemy was 
drawing towards his end; and that he thought 
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he could state with confidence, that he could 
not outlive the year. No sooner had this intel. 
ligence reached the emperor, than the Austrian 
troops were in movement towards the frontier: 
of Bohemia. The intention of the imperial 
court was, as soon as they heard of the king’s 
death, to penetrate through Saxony into Bran. 
denburgh, and thus to frighten his successo1 
into the surrender of Silesia. ‘‘ These proceed. 
ings,” as Frederic remarks, ‘ being done openly, 
became generally known, and did not tend to 
cement the union between the two courts, as 
may be easily imagined. The scene was a pe- 
culiarly singular one, because the King of 
Prussia, having in fact only had common attacks 
of gout, was well again before the Austrian 
army was entirely assembled. The emperor 
then had nothing to do, but to send his troops 
back to their quarters.”* 

The following year, Frederic suffered from a 
much more violent attack of gout ; but the im- 
perial court, grown wiser, did not repeat their 
former display of impatience. This latter illness 
of the King of Prussia Jasted during the whale 
of the winter of 1776 and 1777, and kept him 
a prisoner at Potsdam; but the severity of his 
sufferings did not render him idle. Thiebault 
relates, with surprise, the constant and laborious 
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occupations, in which he found the king en- 
gaged, in spite of his malady. The manner in 
which, in Frederic, the force and clearness of 
his mental faculties enabled him to master and 
disregard bodily pain, was at all times, indeed, 
a very remarkable feature in his character. 
Thiebault tells us, that he himself passed the 
winter in question at Paris, and that returning 
to Berlin in the middle of March, he stopped 
one night at Potsdam, and had an interview 
with the king. ‘‘ When I entered,” says he, ‘« he 
began by asking me, if I had had a pleasant 
journey. Then he talked to me of his own 
sufferings; and then of the History of the Lower 
Empire, by M. Lebeau, which he told me he 
had read during the winter. ‘I had the gout,’ 
said he; ‘ but fortunately I had it not in the 
head ; nevertheless, it required courage to read 
this history to the end.” He then went into a 
long discussion upon the merits and demerits of 
M. Lebeau’s work ;” upon which Thiebault re- 
marks, ‘‘ It was curious to me to observe, with 
what freedom of mind the king had read this 
work, in the midst of the most acute sufferings; 
to which must be added, that, at the same time, 
he had gone through all the cares of governing 
his kingdom, as if he had been in perfect 
health; and had besides succeeded, by means 
of a double correspondence, which was both 
difficult and delicate, to make up the differ- 
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ences between Count Hoditz and the chapter 
of Olmutz.’’* | 

The Count Hoditz, here mentioned, was a . 
nobleman of Moravia, much attached to Fre- 
deric, and who had married the dowager Mar- 
gravine of Bareith, an aunt of that sovereign. 
The king appears to have returned the affection 
of Hoditz; and it was to him that he addressed 
the complimentary poetical epistle, beginning 
with the words, 

“ Osingulier Hoditz! vous qui né pour la cour, 
Avez fui, jeune encore, ce dangereux sejour.” 

The epithet singulier appears to have been 
fully deserved by the count, who, with many 
good qualities, great magnificence, and an abso- 
Jute devotion to his royal kinsman, was one of 
the most eccentric persons possible. In the 
end of his days he settled at Potsdam, where he 
occupied the apartments in the palace which, 
till his death, had lodged Lord Marischal. He 
died at the age of eighty. His differences with 
the chapter of Olmutz related to the succession 
of his estate of Roswald in Moravia, which de- 
volved upon the chapter, supposing the count, 
as was the case, had no male heirs. t 
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In tracing the career of Frederic as a warrior, 
he has thus far only appeared to us in the light 
of a conqueror, who fought for the aggrandize- 
ment of his territories, and the increase of his 
power. A brighter passage of his life is now, 
however, about to be related; a passage, in 
which he came forward as the defender of the 
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liberties of the Gerntanic body, and of the rights 
of its princes, against the encroachments and 
usurpations of the house of Austria. There is 
no doubt, that a wish to curb the grasping 
power of his ancient enemy, as well as to arrest 
the restless ambition of the young emperor, in- 
fluenced him in the course he took. But still 
there must have entered into his motives much 
of the better feelings of our nature— compassion 
for the oppressed, and indignation at the op- 
pressor ; for he had personally nothing to gain 
in the war, into which he plunged, and from 
entering into which, his age, his former laurels, 
and his powerful position in Europe would have 
seemed naturally to have exempted him.* 

On the 30th of December 1777, Maximilian 
Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, died, childless; and 
in him extinguished the direct line of the sove- 
reigns of that country. His collateral heir was 
Charles Theodore, Elector Palatine, who was 
descended from Lewis the Second, Duke of 
Bavaria and Count Palatine.t Charles Theo- 
dore himself had no offspring ; and the eventual 
heirs to the succession of both Bavaria and the 
palatinate were, therefore, the Dukes of Deux- 
Ponts, who were a branch of the family of the 
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electors palatine.* Charles Theodore was a lux- 
urious and expensive prince, given up to vice 
and profligacy, and utterly unequal to cope with 
the difficulties, which were now about to beset 
him. He was poor, in consequence of his ex- 
travagance, and had greatly impoverished the 
palatinate, by grinding his people with taxes, 
for the purpose of supporting an unwicldy court, 
and of building vast palaces, which are now de- 
serted. They, however, still remain, and asto- 
nish the traveller by their vastness, and still 
more as extraordinary proofs of the overween- 
ing vanity and folly of a little sovereign. 

The Electress Dowager of Saxony, only 
sister of Maximilian Joseph, laid claim to the 
allodial property of the late elector: and her 
claim was just, according to the constitutions 
of the Germanic body; but it was overruled 
by the rapacity of another claimant. This was 
no other than the Emperor of Germany. That 
sovereign, upon the authority of obsolete rights, 
which the Vienna casuists interpreted as they 
pleased, claimed all the fiefs belonging to the 
house of Bavaria; which, it was urged, had 
escheated to him, partly as emperor, partly as 
Archduke of Austria, and partly as King of 
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Bohemia.* These demands, if successful, would 
have left the new elector in possession of only 
about one third of his territories.t 

The court of Vienna, it appears, had been 
prepared for the death of Maximilian Joseph ; 
and an army of 60,000 men was ready to seize 
upon his electorate. Charles Theodore pos- 
sessed no power of resistance, and was therefore 
obliged to bend before the storm ; and, in con- 
sequence, a very few dayst after his succession 
to his second electorate, M. Ritter, his resident 
at the court of Vienna, signed a convention, by 
which the elector gave up two thirds of his 
electorate to the house of Austria. He was 
also partly led to this submission by the pro- 
mises of the emperor to provide for his natural 
children, and partly by a selfish indifference for 
his heirs. Nor were the imperialists slow in 
acting upon this forced agreement. A large 
body of their troops entered Lower Bavaria, 
and marching towards Munich, seized upon 
every place they came to ; and made the feeble 
Charles Theodore tremble in his new capital. 
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Another army entered the upper palatinate, on 
the side of Egra, and took possession of it.* 

But Frederic had not been an unconcerned 
or ill-informed spectator of the manceuvres of 
the imperial government ; and determined as he 
was, if possible, on defeating them, his first step 
was, to offer his mediation to the present, as well 
as to the eventual sovereign of Bavaria.t This 
delicate mission he entrusted to the Count de 
Goertz, nephew of the celebrated minister of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, who was at this 
moment attached to the service of the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar.t Frederic, who was aware of the 
haste, with which the court of Vienna were con- 
ducting their proceedings, directed Goertz to 
proceed, without delay, to Munich ; to prevent, 
if possible, Charles Theodore from signing the 
convention, and, in any case, the Duke of Deux- 
Ponts, who was also in that capital. The Prus- 
sian emissary arrived at Munich too late to 
arrest the signature of the elector. The Duke 
of Deux-Ponts had promised also to affix his 
signature to the act of his own disinheritance, 
and Goertz only reached Munich the day before 
the one fixed for his signature.§ 
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He easily persuaded the duke to give up his 
intention; and dictated a protestation, which 
the duke signed, objecting to the whole pro- 
ceeding. At the same time, the duke wrote a 
letter to the King of Prussia, entreating his 
assistance. ‘The difficulty was, how to convey 
this letter, in safety, to Frederic. A monk, how- 
ever, undertook the task, and brought it safely 
to General Goertz, (brother of the diplomatist, 
and who was in the service of the King of 
Prussia at Potsdam,) by whom it was delivered 
to his sovereign.* The states of Bavaria were 
also induced to prefer their complaints to the 
diet of Ratisbon ; and they urged, with great 
truth, sundry acts, confirmed by different diets 
and different emperors, in virtue of which 
Upper and Lower Bavaria were always to con- 
tinue united. The Dukes of Mecklenburgh and 
Wirtemberg, and the ecclesiastical Princes of 
Augsbourg and Salzbourg, who had small claims 
upon the Bavarian succession, placed them in 
the hands of Frederic. The electoral house of 
Saxony also implored his intervention ; and he 
advised their stating their case, as well as that 
of the Duke of Deux-Ponts, to‘the. courts of 
Petersburgh’and Versailles, in the first instance ; 
in order to discover the views of those powers 
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upon the subject in question. The King of 
Prussia soon found out, that the French mini- 
sters, in spite of the marriage of their king, 
Lewis the Sixteenth, with a sister of the 
emperor, were not anxious for any aggrandize- 
ment of the house of Austria; and that they 
were, in consequence, determined upon an out- 
ward neutrality, which was really to be rendered 
as favourable to the Anti-Austrian party as pos- 
sible. Catherine, also, was disposed to check 
the views of the Austrian cabinet.® 

These points ascertained, Frederic proceeded 
to put forth statements, explanatory of the state 
of the case, in order to place his view of the 
subject in the most favourable light; and also 
to prepare the political world of Europe, for 
the part he intended himself to take. In one 
of these political papers, written by the Count 
Hertzberg, the rights of the house of Bran- 
denburgh to the territories in dispute were 
shown to be fully as good as those of Austria. 
This was not done with a view of enforcing 
these claims, but in order the better to op- 
pose the prosecution of those of the court of 
Vienna.t 

The next step of the cautious monarch was 
to ask, in seeming ignorance, for information 
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from the emperor, as to his intentions, his 
claims, &c. <A negotiation was thus opened, 
which led to an autograph correspondence 
between the emperor and the king, and, sub- 
sequently, between the empress queen and the 
king, which was conducted with great civility on 
both sides; but which did not prevent Frederic, 
from continuing his assertion of the liberties of 
Germany.* The imperial and royal correspon- 
dence, just mentioned, is well described by the 
Prince de Ligne, in a letter addressed to King 
Stanislas of Poland : — «“ You probably remem- 
ber, sire, their letters upon the subject of 
Bavaria; their compliments, and explanations 
respecting their intentions, — explanations made 
with great politeness; and that from polite- 
ness to politeness, the king at length entered 
Bohemia!” t 

The emperor commenced the correspondence, 
by a very civil letter to Frederic, in which he 
requested him to sign the convention, which he, 
at the same time, sent to him. In this docu- 
ment the Prussian sovereign was made to ac- 
knowledge the rights of the house of Austria to 
the Bavarian territories, and was promised, in 
return, the recognition by the imperial court, 
of his eventual rights to the margraviates of 
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Anspach and Bareith. The emperor’s letter is 
dated, April the 13th, 1778; and the king’s 
answer is written from Schcenwalde, on the fol- 
lowing day. It is of considerable length, and, 
though couched in the civilest terms, over- 
throws completely, by its arguments and histo- 
rical references, the chimerical claims of the 
emperor. The king also tells that prince, how 
much he respects and honours him ; and.con- 
cludes by observing, “I confess that Bavaria, 
as far as the right of convenience goes, would 
suit the imperial family very well ; but the pos- 
session of it by them is contrary to every other 
right.” 

The answer of the emperor is dated, Littau, 
April the 16th, 1778; and in it he principally 
endeavours to show, that he has a right to make 
an arrangement with his neighbour the Elector 
of Bavaria, without being interfered with by 
other powers. He also tries to explain away 
the claims of the court of Saxony, of the Duke 
of Mecklenburgh, and even of the Duke of 
Deux-Ponts; and adds the following half com- 
plimentary, half threatening sentence: —* I have 
learned already so many really useful things 
from your majesty, that, if I were not a true 
patriot, and if the thought of the many millions 

_of human beings who might suffer by it did not 
touch me, I should almost say, that I should be 
glad to learn from you also to be a general. 
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Nevertheless, your majesty may rest convinced, 
that maintaining peace, and above all with your- 
self, whom I truly honour and love, is my 
sincere desire; and that I do not think that 
400,000 brave men ought to be employed in 
cutting one another’s throats.” 

To this letter Frederic replied on the 18th of 
April. After some compliments to the em- 
peror, he says, ‘‘ I beseech your imperial 
majesty not to believe that, seduced by any 
foolish ambition, I have the madness to wish 
to raise myself into the arbitrator of sovereigns. 
Violent passions are deadened at my age, and 
indeed no longer belong to it; and my reason 
has taught me to set bounds upon my activity. 
If I interest myself in the recent events in 
Bavaria, it is because this affair is bound up 
with the interests of the princes of the empire, 
of whom Iam one!” He afterwards recapitu- 
lates the arguments against the rights of the 
house of Austria, and answers the new points 
touched upon in the emperor’s last letter. In 
conclusion, he tells him, in reference to his com. 
pliment to himself, that, as a general, he needs 
no master; and adds, ‘* If your imperial majesty 
gains victories, I shall be the first to applaud 
them. I only hope they will not be achieved 
at my expense.”” The emperor’s next letter, 
of the 19th of April, is still more compli- 
mentary than the preceding ones ; and he pro- 
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mises in it, to lay the reasonings and views of 
Frederic before the Empress Maria Theresa. 
This is followed by the concluding letter of the 
series, from Frederic, and dated Schcenwalde, 
April the 20th, 1778, echoing back the compli- 
ments of the emperor, while he encourages him 
to peace.*® 

At the same time, while thus preaching peace, 
both parties were preparing forwar. The Aus- 
trians concentrated their forces in Bohemia, and 
entrenched themselves in strong camps. Mar- 
shal Laudon arrived in this province about the 
middle of March, and proceeded to collect his 
army. Shortly afterwards, the greatcr part of 
the Austrian troops, which had been dispersed 
in Bavaria, Hungary, and Italy, arrived near 
the frontiers of the Prussian dominions, It was 
calculated, that more than 250,000 men were 
collected in Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Poland.t 

Warned by these gigantic preparations, Fre- 
deric was not behind hand in collecting his 
forces. In concert with the Elector of Saxony, 
who furnished a corps of 26,000 men, com- 
manded by the Count of Solms, he arranged his 
plans.t He formed two armies of 80,000 men 
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each ; one.of which he entrusted to his brother 
Henry, and took the command of the other 
himself. That of Prince Henry was to unite 
itself with the Saxons, and defend that electorate, 
in case the emperor invaded it; while the king’s - 
army was to rendezvous in Silesia, in order to 
be within reach of Bohemia. The 4th of April 
was the day fixed by the King of Prussia for 
leaving Berlin, and going to Breslau. <A few 
days before that period, he called the general 
officers, who were to serve in his army, around 
him, and addressed them thus :— 

‘© We have all grown old in the career of arms, 
and have shared together the glories and the 
fatigues of our former wars. You are doubtless 
as unwilling as myself to shed blood; but new 
dangers, with which the empire and my terri- 
tories are alike menaced, oblige me to take the 
most efficacious measures, to dissipate the threat- 
ening storm. I cannot, therefore, avoid calling 
you once more to defend your country. It will 
give me the most lively satisfaction, when I shall 
have to recompense you for your fresh services. 
I shall not appear during the campaign with a 
luxurious camp equipage; you know I have 
never cared for such a thing. My actual infir- 
mities will, however, prevent my making the 
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campaign, as I should have done during the 
vigour of my age. I shall, in marches, make 
use of a carriage; but on a day-of battle, you 
may be sure of seeing me on horseback among 
you, as formerly.” * 
_ When he set off to join his army, Frederic is 
said to have sent the following note to one of 
his principal ministers : — ‘* You will find money 
enough in the treasury for the public expenses. 
I trust in God that I shall not long be absent, 
as I am only gone on a small excursion, in order 
to teach a young gentleman in the neighbour. 
hood his military exercise!”t Frederic was 
also accustomed to call the war he was now 
engaged in, “ The law-suit, in which he had 
gone, like a bailiff, to levy an execution.” ¢ 

The day before the King of Prussia left 
Berlin, he held final communications with the 
Austrian envoy. In answer to some very mo- 
derate observations from the king, the envoy 
declared, ‘‘ that the emperor would not give 
up any territory, that he had taken possession 
of; that he would do justice to those that were 
aggrieved ; but that he would never suffer, that 
any state of the empire should erect itself into a 
judge and guardian of the others, as long as he 
had the power to defend his own rights, and to 
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attack those, who wished to contest them!” To 
this insolent reply Frederic answered civilly, 
and set off for Silesia, accompanied by his 
nephew the hereditary Prince of Brunswick. 
When arrived there, he caused his army to 
advance into the county of Glatz, where he 
superintended the works for the formation of a 
strong camp on the heights of Pischkowitz, 
among which he intended to place his forces ; 
and it was while thus employed, that he carried 
on the correspondence with the emperor, the 
substance of which has been already related.* 

Although the Prussian army was ready for 
action by the beginning of May, the negotiations 
were still protracted. Six months, in fact, were 
passed in fruitless endeavours to come to some 
satisfactory arrangement; but as the emperor, 
on the one side, was determined not to give up 
possession of Bavaria, and as the King of Prus- 
sia was as determined, on the other, not to leave 
it in his hands, the arts of diplomacy proved 
vain. On the 4th of July, the negotiation was 
at length broken off; and on the 6th, the King 
of Prussia put his army in motion.t 

In order to conceal his designs, that prince 
had arranged his troops in a position, which ren- 
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dered it doubtful, whether they would march 
upon Moravia or Bohemia ; but on the 6th, they 
entered the latter province.* The king en- 
camped that night on the heights of Kramolin, 
near Nachod, and waited for the detachment 
commanded by the Prince of Brunswick, which 
arrived the next morning. At the same time, 
Prince Henry was advancing with his army 
towards Dresden, where he was to join the Saxon 
troops.t 

The imperial armies, greatly exceeding in 
number those of Prussia, were commanded by 
Marshals Lacy and Laudon. The forces led by 
Lacy, with whom was the emperor in person, 
were those which were destined to oppose the 
King of Prussia. They were encamped, to the 
amount of above 100,000 men, in strong moun- 
tainous positions by the side of the Elbe, near 
KOnigsgratz. The army of Laudon was sta- 
tioned between the Elbe and the Iser, and 
threatened Lusatia and Saxony. But Prince 
Henry of Prussia was not to be intimidated by 
these demonstrations. He arrived at Dresden 
without opposition, from thence he pushed for- 
ward detachments into Bohemia; while he him- 
self, by a masterly and rapid manceuvre, entered 
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Lusatia, leaving a portion of his troops, amount- 
ing to 20,000 men, to cover Dresder. 

He then advanced, by different detachments, 
into Bohemia, and attacking the troops of the 
enemy, whom he encountered by the way, near 
Gabel, he dislodged them, and took 1500 pri- 
soners and six cannons. He fortified the neigh- 
bourhood of Gabel, and left the Saxons to defend 
it; and advanced himself, with the great body of 
his army, to Nimes, where he placed himself in 
a very strong position. This movement, and the 
success of it, for which the imperialists were not 
at all prepared, completely deranged their plan 
of defence.* Laudon abandoned the posts of 
Aussig and Dux, which he had occupied, and 
even Leutmeritz, though a fortified town. Ge- 
neral Platen profited by this, took possession of 
Leutmeritz, and then, advancing towards Budin, 
pushed forward his advanced guard to Welwarn, 
which was only three leagues from Prague. The 
consternation in the latter capital was excessive; 
the nobles, and others who were collected there, 
fled, and the city was left for some days almost 
deserted.t ‘* Military men,” observes an au- 
thor, writing upon this war, ‘“‘ cannot too deeply 
meditate upon this invasion of Bohemia by 
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Prince Henry, as well as the manner in which 
he deceived Marshal Laudon. Men of science 
in the art of war will always prefer this skilful 
enterprize to the gain of a battle.”* It was 
undertaken, in consequence of the suggestion of 
Frederic, in order, if possible, to draw away 
Marshal Lacy from his strong position on the 
Elbe. 

Marshal Laudon, meanwhile, had fallen back 
to Munchengreetz, and was now principally oc- 
cupied in placing detachments along the Iser, 
with a view of preventing any enterprize on the 
part of Prince Henry, against the army of the 
emperor. That army had also been fully occu- 
pied, during this time, by their Prussian adver- 
saries. On the 7th of July, the day after Fre- 
deric entered Bohemia, a skirmish had taken 
place between the advanced guard of the Prus- 
sians and the Austrian light troops; and on the 
8th, the Prussian army advanced to Welsdorf, 
near Jaromirz, and encamped within view of 
the imperial forces.t The object of Frederic 
was to pass the Elbe, and that of the Austrians 
to prevent him. The skirmish of the 7th was 
followed by similar partial encounters on the 
Lith, 14th, 23d, and 30th of July, which were 
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mostly to the advaritage of the Prussians, espe- 
cially that of the 23d. Upon this occasion the 
Austrian general, Wurmser, ventured to ad- 
vance, with 4000 dragoons and hussars, against 
the Prussians; but was repulsed, with the loss 
of 200 men taken prisoners, besides killed and 
wounded.*® 

It was at this period of the war, and when 
the Prussians had already obtained considerable 
advantages, that the court of Vienna com- 
menced a fresh negotiation with Frederic, 
which was carried on by means of an autograph 
correspondence between the empress queen and 
the King of Prussia; assisted by the negotia- 
tions of the Sieur Thugut, who had been sent 
from Vienna to the royal camp; and in some 
degree by the mediation of Prince Gallitzin, 
the Russian ambassador at Vienna. The letters 
of Maria Theresa breathe the spirit of peace, 
and were accompanied with certain reductions 
in the demands of Austria; but these reduc- 
tions were not sufficient to satisfy the Prussian 
monarch. After a complimentary correspond- 
ence on both sides, which lasted from the middle 
of July till the 10th of August, the negotiations 
were continued, at the convent of Braunau, 
between Thugut and the Prussian ministers, 
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Finckenstein and Hertzberg, and finally broken 
off on the 15th of August. 

It would appear, that Maria Theresa was 
really anxious for peace ; perhaps she had some 
qualms of conscience, respecting the justice of 
the occupation of Bavaria. She was also un- 
doubtedly frightened for the safety of the em- 
peror, whose rash valour she thought would 
expose him to danger ; and she also feared, that 
the same quality in him would be sure to pro- 
long and envenom the war, and expose the 
Austrian empire to fresh chances and reverses. 
She had at first not ventured to communicate her 
peaceful negotiations to her son; and when at 
length she did so, his anger was so great, that he 
wrote her word, that if she made peace, he would 
never return to Vienna, but would settle at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, or some spot at a distance from 
her residence.* She then sent her second son, 
Peter Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, to the 
army, in hopes that he might be able to inspire 
the emperor with more pacific views. The 
result, however, of this step, was only that the 


* The Prince de Ligne alludes to these differences be- 
tween the emperor and his mother's government, when, in 
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two brothers, who had hitherto been good 
friends, became estranged one from the other.* 

The war continued to be one of skirmishes 
and partial encounters, affording no decisive 
result ; but in which the Prussians for the most 
part had the advantage. In Upper Silesia, a 
party of Prussians surprised, in their camp, two 
regiments of the imperial dragoons, and cut 
the greater part of them to pieces. Emboldened 
by this success, the Prussians extended their 
expeditions into Moravia, and penetrated to the 
very gates of Olmutz. Atthe same time, other 
detachments took possession of the duchies of 
Jegerndorff and Troppau. But nothing could 
tempt the Austrians to leave their entrenched 
camps. Under these circumstances, Frederic 
determined to advance with great caution; only 
changing his positions, when he found that he 
had consumed all the forage and provisions in 
the country behind and around him. His view 
in this was to render it impossible for the Aus- 
trians, to take up their winter quarters near the 
frontiers of his territories. 

With this intention he remained at Welsdor 
till the middle of August, when he advanced 
to the camp of Burkersdorf, near Soor, where, 
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thirty-three years before, he had obtained a 
victory over the Austrians. During these move- 
ments the imperial army remained inactive ; and 
Frederic, encouraged by this, formed a plan for 
passing the Elbe, before his enemies were aware 
of his design, and thus effecting a junction with 
the army of Prince Henry. This manceuvre 
was, however, disconcerted ; partly by the bad- 
ness of the roads, which rendered the transpor- 
tation of artillery extremely difficult ; and partly 
by other circumstances, which delayed the 
movements of the Prussians, till their enemies 
were aware of their intention.* On his side, 
Prince Henry had continued his successful 
maneceuvres and skirmishes; but was equally 
unable with his brother, to force his enemies to 
a decisive action.t 

Early in the month of September, the King of 
Prussia began, with his habitual foresight, to 
consider how and where he and his brother 
were to pass the winter. ‘They possessed none 
of the strong fortresses of Bohemia; and, be- 
sides, the country had been completely laid 
waste by their foraging parties. He therefore 
determined upon retreating towards Silesia ; and 
this determination once come to, it was necessary 
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to act upon it without delay, for the autumnal 
rains had set in earlier than usual, and the 
roads, at all times bad, were likely soon to be- 
come impassable. The king and prince, there- 
fore, having communicated together, commenced 
their retrograde movements simultaneously.* 
On the 14th of September, Frederic quitted 
his position of Langenau, and fell back in the 
direction of Tratenau. His march, through 
rivers, defiles, hollow roads, and over steep hills, 
and performed in the presence of a superior 
army, was any thing but an easy task. By 
skilful manoeuvres, however, he managed to pro- 
tect his army and baggage; and though the 
enemies, upon more than one occasion, attacked 
detachments of his army, they had little cause 
to boast of their success. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, the Prussian infantry crossed the river 
Auga on three bridges of boats, and the cavalry 
by means of a ford; and then, without loss of 
any kind, encamped on the heights of Trau- 
tenbach.t On the 21st, the whole army marched, 
in three columns, to Schatzlar. Upon this occa- 
sion, General Wurmser attacked, with superior 
forces, the Prussian corps commanded by Ge- 
neral Keller ; but, after four hours hard fighting, 
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he was compelled to retire, with great loss both 
of killed and prisoners.* 

Thus concluded the remarkable retreat of 
Frederic, which had occupied many days, and 
had been achieved without loss, under diff- 
culties of every kind; but which his masterly 
genius was enabled to overcome. At Schatzlar, 
Frederic determined to remain, until he had re- 
ceived intelligence of the safe arrival of Prince 
Henry in Saxony; and until the season was so 
far advanced, as to preclude the Austrian army, 
which had now placed itself near Gitschin, from 
attempting any expedition of importance. 

Prince Henry broke up his camp at Nimes 
on the 16th of September. By a feigned move- 
ment, as if with the view of plunging farther 
into Bohemia, and seizing upon Prague, he de- 
ceived Marshal Laudon, who, upon this, marched 
towards that capital, and thus left the way open 
for the prince to retreat into Saxony.t This 
advantage was a most important one for Prince 
Henry to obtain, as the natural difficulties he 
had to surmount were not less, than those en- 
countered by his royal brother.t ‘The Prussian 
army passed the Elbe at Leutmeritz, and, having 
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done so, destroyed the bridge, in order to 
retard the progress of their enemies, who had 
now discovered their real intentions, and were 
struggling through the bad roads, with a view 
of overtaking them.* In the course of his 
retreat the prince had been obliged to burn a 
portion of his baggage, to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the Austrians ; but with this 
exception, his march was a completely suc- 
cessful one. On the 20th of September, a 
skirmish took place between the rear-guard of 
the Prussian army, and the advauced guard of 
the Austrian; in which the former, headed by 
Colonel Usedom, had the advantage, and 
obliged the Austrians to retire, though the force 
of the latter amounted to twenty-one squadrons 
of cavalry, while Usedom had only five with 
him.t| After various mancocuvres of Prince 
Henry, and feints of again turning back upon 
Bohemia, which again deceived Laudon, and 
enabled the prince still to gain ground upon 
him, the great body of the Prussian army en- 
tered Saxony on the 28th of September, and 
encamped at Ottendorf.{ 

This retreat was, perhaps, as honourable to 
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Prince Henry, as that to Schatzlar had been to 
his brother; for though, in effect, he encoun- 
tered fewer difficulties than Frederic, it must be 
remembered that this was owing to the well- 
combined manceuvres, by which he deceived 
Laudon, and thus got the start of him. On the 
2d of October, the prince placed his army in 
quarters between Dresden, Freyberg, and the 
frontiers of Bohemia; while the Austrians, who 
had suffered great fatigues in their pursuit of 
the Prussians, decamped from Raudnitz, and 
took up the quarters, in which Laudon designed 
that they should rest themselves.* In this re- 
treat of Prince Henry, Generals Mollendorf 
and Platen had greatly distinguished them- 
selves ; as the hereditary Prince of Brunswick 
and the Prince Royal of Prussia had in that of 
the king.t 

While Frederic remained at Schatzlar, direct- 
ing the evolutions of his army, and conducting 
his varied negotiations, he also found time to 
write his eulogy on Voltaire, which was after- 
wards read at a meeting of the Berlin Academy. 
Voltaire had died, in the midst of his Parisian 
triumphs, on the 30th of May 1778; and Fre- 
deric offered with a willing hand this tribute to 
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the celebrity of his ‘former friend. He subse- 
quently, at the request of D’Alembert, had a 
solemn service performed in the principal catho- 
lic church at Berlin, for the repose of the poet’s 
soul; a ceremony, which on all accounts, had 
certainly better have been omitted. 

When the king took up his quarters at 
Schatzlar, he fixed his abode in one of the best 
of the peasant’s houses in the village. Here, 
however, he found, as is usual in Germany, only 
stoves. As Frederic was partial to the more 
civilized use of fire-places, he insisted upon 
making one. But the peasant resisted, upon the 
ground of the expense he should incur, in taking 
it down again, on the king’s departure. Frederic 
was, in consequence, obliged to buy the house 
at an exorbitant price; aregular deed of' sale 
having been drawn up between the peasant and 
the king, by the notary of the place. When Fre- 
deric went away, he sent for the peasant, and 
gave him a patent, by which he constituted him, 
«The governor of his house in the kingdom of 
Bohemia, and enjoined him to take the greatest 
care of it during his absence, and to have it 
ready for him on his return.”* 

In the beginning of October the Russian 
general, Kaminskoy, arrived at the King of 
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Prussia’s quarters, with a view of arranging a 
junction between the army of that monarch and 
the troops of the empress; Catherine having 
come to the determination, of resisting the at- 
tempts at aggrandizement of the house of Aus- 
tria.* As, however, the campaign was now 
finished, it was agreed by Frederic and the Rus- 
sian envoy, that the troops of the latter nation 
should not be called upon to act till the follow- 
ing year.t 

As soon as Frederic was made aware of the 
safe arrival of his brother in Saxony, and of the 
dispersion of the armies of Lacy and Laudon in 
winter quarters, he determined to retire himself 
into Silesia. Having, therefore, sent forward 
portions of his army in the earlier part of the 
month of October, he finally left Schatzlar 
himself on the 15th.t His retreat was not 
harassed or interrupted, though he had to pass 
through a difficult and dangerous country. He 
took the road to Landshut, where he established 
himself, and cantoned his army in the environs 
of that town, so as to form a cordon of defence 
to the frontiers of the province. At the same 
time, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick was 


* Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
Je Grand. 
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stationed at Troppau.* A detachment from 
the royal army, headed by the king in person, 
drove the Austrians from Jegerndorff; and the 
Prussians, thus established in Upper Silesia, for- 
tified their positions so strongly, that, though 
the Austrians, during the latter part of October, 
made several attempts to drive them from them, 
they were always obliged to retreat with loss. 
The intention of the King of Prussia, in thus 
taking possession of Upper Silesia, was to en- 
able himself, at the commencement of the 
ensuing campaign, to carry the war into 
Moravia.t 

On the 1st of November, the Prussian gence- 
ral, Wunsch, entered the county of Glatz, and 
cantoned his troops in it; and the arrangement 
of the Prussian armies being thus concluded for 
the winter, the King of Prussia, on the 3d, set 
off for Breslau, where he intended to pass the 
winter. During the whole month of November, 
partial skirmishes took place between the dif- 
ferent opposing bodies of troops; which were 
only put a stop to, by the setting in of the win- 
ter, the severity of which reduced both sides to 
inaction. t 
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Although the campaign, which has just been 
related, was ‘ sterile of great events*,” and 
therefore by no means a decisive one, it must 
be allowed, that the Prussians were, upon the 
whole, successful in it. In addition to the 
conquest of the duchies of Jegerndorff and 
Troppau, which they had achieved; the two 
Prussian armies had penetrated deep into Bohe- 
mia, had lived for some months at the expense 
of that province, and finally had retired without 
loss or inconvenience; having, generally, also 
been victorious in the different skirmishes, which 
had taken place in the course of the campaign.t 
Perhaps the age of Frederic, and of his brother, 
had rendered them less prone to risk the for- 
tunes of their country upon the uncertain issue 
ofa pitched battle ; but if this was so, they had, 
on the other hand, gained that degree of skill, 
which experience, joined to natural military 
talents, can alone give; and which rendered 
their marches and manceuvres, during the whole 
campaign, so successful, that they had almost 
the effect of victories, without their hazard. 


* Frederic LI., Mémoires de la Guerre de 1778. 
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CHAPTER II. 


NEGOTIATIONS DURING THE WINTER. — MEDIATION OF 
RUSSIA AND FRANCE, — MILITARY OPERATIONS. — GE- 
NERAL WALLIS ATTACKS NEUSTADT, — SUSPENSION OF 
ARMS.— CONGRESS AND PEACE OF TESCHEN.— FREDERIC'S 
REMARKS ON THE WAR.-— VISIT OF THE PRINCE DE LIGNE 
TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA AT POTSDAM :-——THEIR CONe- 
VERSATIONS TOGETHER. 


Dvnine the winter, the Empress of Russia 
took an active part in the negotiations between 
the Austrians and Prussians, which the season 
of military inactivity had renewed. She sent, 
in the month of December 1778, a declaration 
to Vienna, which contained words to the follow- 
ing effect : — ‘* That she besought the empress 
queen, to give an entire satisfaction to the 
princes of the empire, with regard to their 
grievances, and, above all, in their just causes 
of complaint, respecting the usurpation of the 
Bavarian territories. That, if this was not done, 
the Empress of Russia would feel herself com- 
pelled to fulfil her engagements to his Prussian 
majesty, by sending him a body of auxiliary 
troops, to which she was obliged by the tenor 
of her treaties with him.”* A very short time 
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before this menacing messafe arrived, the court 
of Vienna had sent to Catherine, to request her 
mediation in their present quarrel. Fortunately, 
the declaration of the empress had left Peters- 
burgh before the arrival of the Austrian dispatch, 
or it would probably have been much softened. 
This was peculiarly advantageous for the cause 
of peace, as nothing tended so much to bring the 
Austrian government to its senses, with regard 
to its own aggressions, as the stern tone adopted 
upon the subject by the czarina. It came, as 
Frederic observes, like a thunderbolt upon the 
Austrians. Still, however, the fiery spirit of 
enterprize of the emperor urged a continuance 
of the war, and he even prevailed upon his 
mother to order fresh levies; but, as both she 
and her minister Kaunitz were now eager for 
peace, the negotiations were continued. Indeed, 
the extreme want of money in the Austrian 
treasury rendered a speedy termination of the 
contest almost inevitable, as the soldiers were 
without pay, and almost without the necessaries 
of life.* 

At the same time that the imperial court had 
applied for the mediation of Catherine, they had 
also dispatched an application to the same effect 
to the court of Versailles; and Frederic, who 
was not unwilling that France should act her 
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part in healing the differences of Germany, had 
sent a long and reasoned memoir to the Count 
de Maurepas, minister of that country; detailing 
to him the state of the quarrel, and explaining 
upon what conditions he, Frederic, would be 
ready to terminate hostilities, and conclude the 
war. This statement was so much approved of 
by Maurepas, that it was taken as the basis of 
the accommodation, which the Baron de Bre- 
teuil, the French ambassador at Vienna, was 
ordered to endeavour to effect.* Breteuil ex- 
erted himself with so much activity, that he was 
enabled to send his plan of general pacification, 
in the end of January 1779, to Prince Repnin 
at Breslau, who was acting there as minister 
from the Empress of Russia. ‘The haughtiness 
of this ambassador, and the conflicting demands 
of the various claimants, delayed the negotiation 
for some time. During this interval, the wea- 
ther having become less severe, the two armies 
had recommenced, in some degree, their hostile 
operations. 

On the 9th of January, the Austrian general, 
Ellrichshausen, made an attack upon the Prus- 
sians, under General Tauenzien, who were em- 
ployed in taking up positions, with a view of 
guarding the town of Jegerndorff.t The Aus- 

* Frederic II., Mémoires de la Guerre de 1778. 
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trians were repulsed with loss. In revenge for 
this attack, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick 
planned one against those divisions of the Aus- 
trian army which were stationed near Troppau, 
Jeegerndorff, and the frontier of the county of 
Glatz.* On the 12th of January he fell upon 
them, drove them from their entrenchments, 
and burned the huts they had constructed for 
their habitations. On the 17th of January, 
a detachment of Austrians, commanded by 
General Wurmser, entered the county of Glatz, 
took the town of Habelschwert by escalade at 
night, and seized upon 800 men of the garrison.t 
They afterwards obtained some other small 
advantages, the Prussian troops in these parts 
being inferior to them in numbers; and then 
prepared to make incursions into Silesia. Fre- 
deric, in order to divert them from their pur- 
pose, made demonstrations of again invading 
Bohemia. On the 3d of February, he arrived 
at Schweidnitz, where he augmented the gar- 
rison; and, on the 6th, proceeded with some 
troops to Reichenbach. 

Prince Henry of Prussia had not been incom- 
moded by the enterprizes of the enemies during 
the winter, in consequence of the army of 
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Marshal Laudon having been so much weak- 
ened, by the detachments he had been obliged 
to send towards Prague, Upper Silesia, and 
Glatz, that he was compelled to remain on the 
defensive. This enabled the prince, according 
to the directions of his brother, to detach 
General Mdllendorf, in the beginning of this 
month, with a strong body of troops, to make 
an irruption into Bohemia. When he arrived 
near the town of Brix, he found his course ar- 
rested by the troops of General Kinski. Moéllen- 
dorf, at first, put to flight both the Austrian 
infantry and cavalry ; but Kinski, subsequently, 
was enabled to rally his men, and to retreat in 
good order toa strong position. ‘The Prussians, 
on the 6th of February, obtained possession of 
Brix, where they found the magazines, military 
chest, and baggage of their enemies, and took 
400 prisoners.* This expedition of Méllendorf 
frightened the Austrians so much, that they 
drew together in all haste large bodies of 
troops. But the Prussian general, who had 
successfully operated the diversion intended, 
did not wait to be attacked by them, but re- 
tired again into Saxony on the 9th. The King 
of Prussia advanced on the 16th of February to 
Silberberg, and placed the different divisions 
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of his army in such positidns, that they might 
be ready for a simultaneous plunge into Bohe- 
mia. These demonstrations obliged the Aus- 
trians to withdraw their troops from the greater 
part of the county of Glatz.* 

The last attempt of the Austrians against 
the Prussians, was made at the very end of 
February ; and was, certainly, both from the 
cruelty which marked its execution, and the 
time at which it occurred, hardly a justifiable 
proceeding.t It is probable that it was occa- 
sioned by some such motive as the one attri- 
buted to it by the King of Prussia, who seems 
to have been very indignant at it. ‘That sove- 
reign says, that as soon as his ultimatum, 
(which in a great degree obviated the difficul- 
ties, that had hitherto delayed the negotiation, ) 
having been sent to Petersburgh, had been 
returned with the approval of that court, it 
was forwarded by Prince Repnin to the Baron 
de Breteuil, at Vienna, in order to be submitted 
to the imperial cabinet. Breteuil sent word, 
without delay, that the empress qucen was much 
satisfied with it; and was desirous that a con- 
gress should be forthwith assembled, in order 
to complete, as speedily as possible, the general 
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pacification. ‘Under these circumstances,” 
continues the King of Prussia, ‘ posterity will 
scarcely believe, that, while the court of Vienna 
appeared to be thus really anxious for peace, 
an Austrian general, Wallis, presented himself 
suddenly, with 8000 or 10,000 men, before the 
town of Neustadt, in which the regiment of 
Prussia and the battalion of Preuss were in 
garrison. ‘The enemy, not being able to obtain 
possession of the town, threw so many shells into 
it, that a great number of the houses were set 
on fire, and 240 of the. inhabitants perished in 
the flames. But the garrison did not yield. 
General Stutterheim, who had been made ac- 
quainted with the movements of the enemies, 
advanced towards Branitz, with a view of at- 
tacking them in their rear; while the Prussian 
troops, cantoned at Rosswalde, advanced upon 
one flank, and the detachments from Neisse on 
the other. Wallis, unable to resist so many 
foes, retreated to Zuckmantel, followed and 
pursued by the Prussian forces. This expedi- 
tion had been prescribed to General Wallis by 
the emperor himself, who had imagined it. 
This prince, reckoning upon the ardent and im- 
petuous spirit of the King of Prussia, thought, 
that by putting him out of humour, by the ruin 
of one of his towns, he should render him more 
unreasonable and difficult with regard to the 
negotiation, which was now going on. He even 
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hoped that the ill-humour he might be in, would, 
perhaps, induce him to break it off altogether. 
But neither the expedition nor the plan of the 
Austrians turned out to their advantage.’’ * 

A few days after this exploit, a suspension of 
arms was agreed to between the Austrians and 
Prussians, at the express desire of the empress 
queen. On the Oth of March, Frederic left 
Silberberg, where he was encamped, and pro- 
ceeded to Breslau, in order to confer with Prince 
Repnin, the Russian minister there. On the 
7th, the truce between the hostile armics took 
effect in Bohemia; on the 8th, in Upper Sile- 
sia and Moravia; and on the 10th, in Saxony. 
The town of Teschen was named, by common 
consent, as the spot where the congress of 
negotiators was to be held. hither were sent, 
the Baron de Riedesel, by the King of Prussia ; 
M. de Terringseefeld, by the elector palatine ; 
M. de Zinzendorf, by Saxony; M. de Hofenfels, 
by the Duke of Deux-Ponts; and Prince Rep- 
nin, by Russia. They were met by tle Baron 
de Breteuil, on the part of France, and the 
Count Cobenzel, on that of Austria.t 

Great delays, however, occurred in the con- 
clusion of the peace, as all the powers, who had 
any thing to gain or to lose by the arrangement, 
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were, by turns, unreasonable in their demands. 
While the warlike spirit of the emperor, who 
was anxious to decide the contest by arms, 
seemed to hover perpetually over the negotia- 
tors. ‘They had thus passed six weeks in al- 
most fruitless discussions; and the ministers of 
France, Russia, and Prussia, who were really 
anxious for peace, began to despair of accom- 
plishing their object; when, on the 20th of 
April, arrived a courier with the news, that 
peace was concluded between the Turks and 
Russians. This event put a stop to the machi- 
nations of Joseph II., who had trusted to the 
diversion caused by the Turkish war, to prevent 
the czarina from taking an active part in the 
affairs of Germany. Cobenzel immediately be- 
came more yielding; and the ministers of the 
lesser powers withdrew their unreasonable pre- 
tensions. In 4 fortnight from this time, all the 
articles of the treaty were agreed to; and the 
peace of Teschen was signed on the 13th of 
May 1779, the anniversary of the birthday of 
Maria Theresa. 

By this treaty it was arranged, that the em- 
peror should give up to the elector palatine 
the whole of Bavaria and the upper palatinate, 
with the exception of the small circle of Burg- 
hausen, situated between the rivers Danube, 
Inn, and Saltz. At the same time, the family 
arrangements of the house of Bavaria, with re- 
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gard to the succession of their territories, were 
ratified and confirmed.* This article ensured 
them to the Duke of Deux-Ponts, as well as to 
all other collateral descendents of the family. 
It was arranged, that the Elector of Saxony 
should receive the sum of 6,000,000 of florins 
from the elector palatine, in lieu of his claims 
upon the allodial succession ; and the emperor 
agreed to give up to him the fief of Schcen- 
bourg, which was situated in the midst of his 
electorate. The Duke of Mecklenburgh re- 
ceived some feudal advantage for his territories 
from the emperor; while, with regard to Prussia, 
the emperor acknowledged the right of that 
power to the eventual succession of Anspach 
and Bareith; the King of Prussia giving up, on 
his side, his pretensions upon Juliers and Berg 
to the house of Sulzbach. He also received 
the renewed guarantee of France (the first 
had been given in 1741) to his possession of 
Silesia.t 

‘‘ Such,” says Frederic, ‘‘ was the end of 
these troubles in Germany. Every one had ex- 
pected to see a series of campaigns before their 
conclusion ; but all that happened was a sin- 
gular mixture of negotiations and military en- 
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terprizes, which can only be attributed to the 
two factions, which divided the imperial court, 
of which one at one moment got the upper 
hand, and then was repressed by the other. 
The officers were in perpetual uncertainties, 
and no one knew, whether they were at peace or 
war; and this continued till the very day, that 
the treaty was signed at Teschen. It appears, 
that the Prussian troops had the advantage over 
their enemies whenever they came to regular 
fighting ; and that the imperialists had the best 
of it, in contrivances, surprises, and_ strata- 
gems, which more properly belong to /a petite 
guerre.’* The King of Prussia writes here 
more modestly, than is consistent with truth, 
respecting his own troops; who, during this war, 
had almost invariably a superiority over those of 
Austria. Nor was his own glory less than it 
had been in his previous wars, though he 
achieved it without battles. lor he was com- 
pletely successful in the object, for which he 
undertook the contest, namely, the compelling 
the emperor to give up his Bavarian conquests ; 
while he had, at the same time, the satisfaction 


* Frederic 11., Memoires de la Guerre de 1778. — This 
expression is not attempted to be translated, because 
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of humbling the pride of Austria, and assuring 
the independence of the princes of the empire. 

Irederic, having concluded the peace of 
Teschen, returned to Potsdam, and to those 
peaceful occupations, which continued, without 
interruption, till his death. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the war, he received a visit from 
the Prince de Ligne. He had invited this ac- 
complished courtier, when he had seen him in 
the train of the emperor in Moravia, to come 
and see him at Potsdam. ‘The Prince de Ligue, 
who appears to have been a sincere admirer of 
the great qualities of the King of Prussia, 
hastened, as soon as peace was restored to Ger- 
many, to profit by this invitation. lrederic 
received him with great cordiality, and seemed 
to take much pleasure in his society. 

Every day, during his stay, the prince dined 
and passed the evening with the king; ‘and 
it was then,” says he, ‘“ that daily, for five 
hours, the universality of his conversation com- 
pleted my enchantment at his powers. The arts, 
war, medicine, literature, religion, philosophy, 
morality, history, and legislation passed in re- 
view by turns. The great times of Augustus and 
Lewis the Fourteenth; the good society among 
the Romans, the Grecks, and the French; the 
chivalry of Francis the First; the frankness and 
valour of Henry the Fourth; the revival of 
letters, and their changes since Leo the Tenth; 
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anecdotes of men of talent of former days, and 
their errors; the eccentricities of Voltaire; the 
sensitive vanity of Maupertuis; the agreeableness 
of Algarotti; the wit of Jordan; the hypochon- 
driasm of the Marquis d’Argens, whom the 
king used to induce to keep his bed for four and 
twenty hours, by merely telling him he looked 
ill; and what not besides ?—All that could be 
said of the most varied and agreeable kind was 
what came from him, in a gentle tone of voice, 
rather low, and very agreeable, from his man- 
ner of moving his lips, which possessed an inex- 
pressible grace. This, I conceive, was what 
occasioned his hearers not perceiving, that he 
was, like the heroes of Homer, a great talker, 
though sublime. ‘The voice, the noise, and the 
gestures of constant talkers are what often give 
them this reputation ; while with the king, who 
certainly talked as much as any body, one was 
always charmed that he did not talk less.”* 
Among the sketches of conversations related 
by the Prince de Ligne, are the following anec- 
dotes : — ‘«* The king mentioned Virgil. I took 
the opportunity, wishing to answer something, 
to say, ‘ He was a great poet, sire, but a bad 
gardener.’—* ‘To whom do you tell this ?’ replied 
the king ; ‘ have I not tried to plant, to sow, to 
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prepare the ground, to dig with the Georgics in 
my hand? But, sir, said my gardener to me, 
you are a fool, and your book also, it is not 
thus that we must work. But, oh, heavens! 
what a climate is this: do you know it refuses 
me every thing? Look at my poor orange trees, 
my olives, my lemon trees: all these die of 
cold ??—* Nothing, then, grows with you, sire, 
except laurels!’ The king gave me a charming 
smile; and then, to turn off the flatness of a 
compliment by a folly, I added quickly, ‘ And 
then, sire, there are too many grenadiers in this 
country; they devour every thing!’ And the 
king began to laugh, because this sort of folly, 
is the only thing to make people laugh.” 

« One day at dinner, I looked at the bottom 
of my plate, to see what china it was made of. 
‘ What do you take it to be ?—* I should have 
said Dresden, but instead of two swords I see 
but one, which is well worth the two.’—* It is a 
sceptre.’—*‘ Sire, I beg pardon, but your sceptre 
resembles a sword so much, that one may easily 
mistake it for one.’ And this, indeed, was true 
in every sense of the word.”* The prince adds, 
that the king did not seem much pleased with 
the mistake, or the apology. 

‘‘ Another day, when | came to him, he said 


* The mark of the Berlin china is a sceptre; that of the 
Dresden two swords, placed crossways. 
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to me, ‘ I am grieved to announce bad news to 
you.. They write me word that Prince Charles 
of Lorraine is at the last extremity.’ He 
looked at me, to see what effect his communi- 
cation had upon me, and when he saw my eyes 
full of tears, he changed, by the easiest transi- 
tions, the conversation; talked to me of war, 
and then of Marshal Lacy. He asked me after 
him, and added, ‘ He is a man of the greatest 
merit. Mercy, formerly among you, and Puyse- 
gur, with the French, had some idea of marches 
and encampments. We see by the castrame- 
tation of Hyginus, that the Greeks occupied 
themselves much upon the subject; but your 
marshal is superior to the ancients, to the mo- 
derns, and to all the most famous men, who 
have considered the subject. And in effect, 
all the time that he was your quarter-master 
general, if you will permit me to make the 
remark, I never obtained the least advantage. 
Only remember the two campaigns of 1759 
and 1760; every thing succeeded to you. Shall 
I never be delivered from this tiresome man, 
suid I, often. At length, it became necessary 
to recompense him, and, in order to do so, 
they made him Feldzeugmeister ; they gave him 
a corps too strong to be used merely for skir- 
mishing,—too weak really to resist me. In spite 
of this, he delivers himself out of my hands, 
and out of all the difficulties which beset him, 
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in the skilful campaign of 1760. Another 
general at length replaced him. This is rather 
good for me, said I to myself; I shall, perhaps, 
have some opportunity of doing something. I 
sought it; and found it at Torgau!’ The king 
never made a more admirable panegyric upon 
any one than this; for by it, he tacitly allowed, 
that it was M.de Lacy who had cleared Mora- 
via, Bohemia, Lusatia, and Saxony of the 
Prussians.”’ 

«The next day, the king, as soon as he saw 
me, caine up to me, and said to me, with an air 
of great feeling, ‘If you must learn the loss 
of a man who loved you, and who was an 
honour to humanity, it is better it should be 
trom one, who was as much attached to him 
as myself. ‘The poor Prince Charles is no 
more. Others may, perhaps, replace his loss 
in your heart ; but few princes can replace him, 
for the beauty of his mind, and his many virtues?’ 
While saying this to me, he became extremely 
affected. I said to him, ‘Your majesty’s regrets 
are a consolation to me; and you did not wait 
for his death to praise him: there are some fine 
lines about him in the poem on the Art de la 
Guerre” I was myself much affected: how- 
ever, I managed to recite them; and I thought 
the author seemed to be pleased with me, for 
remembering them. ‘ The prince’s passage of 
the Rhine,’ said he, ‘ was a grand thing; but 
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the poor prince always depended upon so 
many people! I have never depended upon any 
thing but my head,— sometimes I have depended 
upon it too much,—for my success. He was ill- 
served, and but little obeyed: neither one nor 
the other has ever happened to me.’ ” 

«© The emperor was gone at this time to have 
an interview with the Empress of Russia. This 
proceeding did not please the king; and, in 
order to defeat what he might do, he had sent 
the prince royal, rather awkwardly, to Peters- 
burgh. The mad-cap, Pinto*, said one day to his 
neighbour, at dinner, ‘ The emperor is a great 
traveller ; there never has been an emperor who 
has gone farther than him ?’—* Excuse me, sir,’ 
said the king, ‘ Charles the Fifth went into 
Africa, for he gained the battle of Oran there.’ 
And then turning to me, without my being able 
to discover, whether what he had said was meant 
as a sarcasm, or only as an historical anecdote, 
he added, ‘ The emperor is happier than Charles 
the Twelfth; he enters Russia like him at 
Mohilow ; but I think he will get to Moscow.’ 
The same Pinto said another day to the king, 
who was embarrassed to know who he should 
send on a foreign mission, ‘ Why, sire, do you 
not think of M. de Lucchesini, who is a man 
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of ability ??—‘ It is for that reason,’ replied the 
king, ‘that I choose to keep him: I would 
rather send you than him; or a tiresome man 
like Mr. Such-a-one;’ and he immediately named 
the latter person mentioned, to the mission in 
question.” 

‘© «Do you know,’ said the king, one day, to 
me, ‘that I have been in your service? I made 
my first campaigns for the house of Austria. 
My God! how the time passes!’ He had a 
way of putting his hands together, when saying 
thus, my God, which gave him altogether an 
air of benevolence and extreme gentleness. 
‘Do you know,’ he continued, ‘ that I saw the 
sparkle of the last rays of the genius of Prince 
Eugene ?’ — ‘It was, perhaps, sire, from these 
rays, that the genius of your majesty was first 
hghted.’—‘ Ah, my God! who could hope to 
equal Prince Eugene ?’—<‘ He who is superior to 
him,’ said I, ‘ and who is capable of winning a 
dozen victories.” He put on his modest air. 
It is, as I have always said, easy to be modest, 
when one can afford to be 80. He pretended 
not to understand me; and then went on. 
‘When the cabal, which for forty years Prince 
Eugene had had against him, even in his own 
army, wished to injure him, they took the time 
to do it when his mind, which was in good 
order in the morning, was a little weakened by 
the fatigues of the day. It was thus that they 
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made him undertake his injudicious march upon 
Mayence.’—* You tell me nothing, sire, as far 
as yourself is concerned, that I did not know 
before,’ said I to him. ‘I know all that your 
majesty did, and even what you said. I can 
relate to you your journeys to Strasbourg and 
in Holland, and what passed with regard to you 
ina boat. In talking of this campaign on the 
Rhine, one of our old generals, whom I often 
make talk, as one reads an old manuscript, told 
me, he was very much surprised to see a young 
Prussian officer, whom he did not know, say to 
a general of the late king, who was giving, 
verbally, an order not to go and forage, ‘ And 
I, sir, order you to go; our cavalry is in want ; 
and, in short, sir, I command it.?—* You see 
me in too favourable a light,’ replied the king ; 
‘ask these gentlemen about me, respecting my 
humours and caprices. They will tell you a 
very different story of me.’ ” 

After relating some other conversations of a 
less interesting and characteristic nature, the 
prince concludes his account of his visit, by 
saying, ‘* Want of memory, as well as of opportu- 
nities of seeing more often, and at greater 
length, the greatest man that ever existed, obliges 
me now to stop. There is not a single word in 
what I have related, that did not proceed from 
him ; and those who knew him, will perceive his 
manner in every sentence; which is what I 
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wished, in order to give tlose, who never had 
the happiness of seeing him, a just idea of him. 
His eyes, which his portraits represent very 
harsh, with the brows knit, from the labour of 
the cabinet and the fatigues of war, softened 
in listening to, or in relating any trait of 
elevation or sensibility.” * 


* Mémoires et Mélanges Historiques et Litteraires par 
le Prince de Ligne. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FREDERIC'S OCCUPATIONS AND COMPANIONS AT THIS PERIOD: 
— HIS APPEARANCE DESCRIBED: —HIS ATTACHMENT TO 
DOGS. — THE ABBE DE PRADES.— COLONEL GUICHARD. — 
LE CATT, — ABBE BASTIANI. — LUCCHESINI.— HERZBERG. 
ZIETHEN, —- MOLLENDORF. — DENINA.—— FINAL REFORM 
OF THE LAWS.—DEATH OF MARIA THERESA.-—- AMBITION 
OF JOSEPH THE SECOND: — HIS SCHEMES DEFEATED BY 
FREDERIC.—= GERMANIC LEAGUE.-— LAST YEAR OF THE 
KING OF PRUSSIA’S LIFE: — SYMPTOMS OF DECAY: — HIS 
ILLNESS INCREASES :—HE SENDS FOR DR. ZIMMERMANN. 


‘Tuese anecdotes by the Prince de Ligne, re- 
lating as they do to the private life of Frederic, 
lead naturally to some account, of his manner of 
passing his time, at this period of his existence ; 
as well as of those friends and associates, who 
principally formed his society. The King of 
Prussia continued to perform the duties of his 
station, in spite of the increasing infirmities of 
age, with as great an exactness, as in the earlier 
part of his reign. He still rose at four in the 
morning in summer, and at five in winter; and 
dispatched the business of the state in the same 
methodical and expeditious manner, which has 
been described in a former part of this work. 
But after this was done, he allowed himself 
more relaxation and amusement than had been 
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the case before the seven years’ war. Thus, his 
dinner, and the conversation which succecded 
it, became greatly lengthened. We have scen 
that the Prince de Ligne talks of it, as lasting 
five hours. His suppers were omitted; which 
enabled him to go to bed earlier, and give him- 
self more rest. He also gave more time to his 
walks and rides, and the inspection of his gardens 
and his buildings. The parade, where his 
guards were exercised, he attended now only 
three times a week, instead of every day.* 

The sight of this eminent man, occupying him- 
self with exercising small bodies of men, with all 
the ardour of a young officer, sometimes asto- 
nished strangers. Dr. Moore thus relates his 
surprise at witnessing such a scene: —“ A few 
days ago I happened to take a very early walk, 
about a mile from the town (Potsdam), and 
seeing some soldiers under arms in a field, 
at a small distance from the road, I went 
towards them. An officer on horseback, whom 
I took to be the major, for he gave the word of 
command, was uncommonly active, and often 
rode among the ranks, to reprimand or instruct 
the common men. When I came nearer, I was 
much surprised to find, that this was the king 
himself. He had his sword drawn, and con- 
tinued to exercise the corps for an hour after. 


* Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic HI. 
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He made them wheel, march, form the square, 
and fire by divisions and in platoons, observing 
all their motions with infinite attention ; and, 
on account of some blunder, put two officers of 
the Prince of Prussia’s regiment in arrest. In 
short, he seemed to exert himself with all the 
spirit of a young officer, eager to attract the 
notice of his general by uncommon. alert- 
ness.”* The same author expresses astonish- 
ment, that Trederic, who had so lately come 
from the command of vast armies, could con- 
descend to take so much pains with a handful 
of men. But it was one of the remarkable 
characteristics of Irederic, that, though his 
mind seemed naturally formed for great enter- 
prizes and combinations, it was equally fitted 
for entering into minute details, and petty and 
methodical labours. 

Literature, as usual, continued to occupy the 
leisure moments of Frederic; and his evening 
concerts, though no longer, since he had lost a 
good many of his teeth, and therefore played 
with less facility on the flute, of daily occur- 
rence, were not unfrequent. In those he gene- 
rally performed a part himself, upon his favou- 
rite instrument ; though quite at the end of his 
life, he left off playing the flute altogether. His 


* Dr. Moore, View of Society and Manners in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 
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execution is thus described by a musical tra- 
veller:—** His majesty’s embouchure was clear 
and even, his finger brilliant, and his taste pure 
and simple. I was much pleased, and even 
surprised, with the neatness of his execution 
in the allegros, as well as by his expression and 
feeling in the adagzo : in short, his performance 
surpassed, in many particulars, any thing I had 
ever heard among dilettanti, or even professors. 
His majesty played three long and difficult 
concertos successively, and all with equal per- 
fection.”* The evening concluded with a con- 
versation in his own room, with one of his most 
familiar attendants, who sometimes also read to 
him, till he went to sleep.t 

The natural wish which exists in most per- 
sons to know, what was the personal appearance 
of men remarkable for their abilities, may per- 
haps be allowed as an excuse, for the insertion 
here of Dr. Moore’s description of Frederic the 
Great, as he appeared to him at this time of his 
life. ‘The King of Prussia,” says he, “is 
below the middle size, well made, and remark- 
ably active for his time of life. He has become 
hardy by exercise and a laborious life ; for his 
constitution originally seems to have been none 
of the strongest. His look announces spirit 


* Dr. Burney, Present State of Music in Germany. 
+ Towers’ Memoirs of Frederic ITI. 
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and penetration. He has fine blue eyes; and, 
in my opinion, his countenance, upon the whole, 
is agreeable. Some who have seen him are of 
a different opinion; all who judge from his 
portraits only, must be so; for although I have 
seen many, which have a little resemblance to 
him, and some which have a great deal, yet 
none of them do him justice. His features ac- 
quire a wonderful degree of animation, while 
he converses. He stoops considerably, and in- 
clines his head almost constantly to one side. 
His tone of voice is the clearest and most agree- 
able in conversation I ever heard. He speaks 
a great deal ; yet those who hear him regret he 
does not speak a great deal more. His obser- 
vations are always lively, very often just; and 
few men possess the talent of repartee in greater 
perfection. He hardly ever varies his dress, 
which consists of a blue coat, lined and faced 
with red, and a yellow waistcoat and breeches. 
He always wears boots with hussar tops, which 
fall in wrinkles about his ancles, and are oftener 
of a dark brown than a black colour. His hat 
would be thought extravagantly large in Eng- 
land, though it is of the size commonly used by 
the Prussian officers of cavalry. He generally 
wears one of the large side corners over his fore- 
head and eyes, and the front cock on one side. 
He wears his hair cued behind, and dressed 
with a single buckle on each side. From their 
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being very carelessly put up, and unequally 
powdered, we may naturally conclude, that the 
JSriseur has been greatly hurried in the execu- 
tion of his office. He uses a very large gold 
snuff box, the lid ornamented with diamonds, 
and takes an immoderate quantity of Spanish 
snuff, the marks of which very often appear on 
his waistcoat and breeches. These are also 
liable to be soiled by the paws of two or three 
Italian greyhounds, which he often caresses.”’* 
Frederic’s attachment to his dogs, which had 
been one of his earliest passions, continued 
unabated to the end of his life. The breed 
which he preferred was that of the Italian 
greyhound, of which he had always five or six 
in the room with him. Zimmermann describes 
them as placed on blue satin chairs and couches, 
near the king’s arm-chair ; and says, that when 
Frederic, during his last illness, used to sit on 
his terrace at Sans Souci, in order to enjoy the 
sun, achair was always placed by his side, 
which was occupied by one of his dogs. He 
fed them himself, took the greatest possible 
care of them when they were sick, and, when 
they died, buried them in the gardens at Sans 
Souci. The traveller may still see their tombs 
(flat stones, with the names of the dogs interred 


* Dr. Moore, View of Society and Manners in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 
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beneath engraved upon them,) at each end of 
the terrace at Sans Souci, in front of the palace. 
The king was accustomed to pass his leisure 
moments in playing with them; and the room 
where he sat, was strewed with leather balls, 
with which they amused themselves.* As they 
were all much indulged, though there was 
always one especial favourite, they used to tear 
the damask covers of the chairs in the king’s 
apartment, and gnaw and otherwise injure the 
furniture. This he permitted without rebuke, 
and used only to say, “ My dogs destroy my 
chairs; but how can [help it? And if I was 
to have them mended to-day, they would be 
torn again to-morrow ; so I suppose I must 
bear with the inconvenience. After all, a Mar. 
quise de Pompadour would cost me a great deal 
more, and would neither be as attached nor as 
faithful !” 

The most celebrated of the dogs of Frederic 
were Biche and Alcmena. Biche made the 
campaign of 1745 with him; and was with him 
when, one day, haying advanced to reconnoitre 
the position of the enemy’s troops, he was pur- 
sued by a party of Austrian hussars. He hid 
himself under a bridge, with Biche wrapped in. 
the breast of his coat. ‘The dog, though gene- 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
— Entretiens de Frederic Roi de Prusse avec le Docteur 
Zimmermann, — Vie de Frederic II. 
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rally of a noisy and barking disposition, seemed 
aware of its master’s danger, and remained 
quiet and hardly breathing, till the Austrians 
had passed over the bridge,.and were at a dis- 
tance. At the battle of Soor, Biche was taken 
with the king’s baggage, but was restored to 
her master. General Rothenbourg, who brought 
her, upon her return, into the king’s room, 
found the monarch so entirely occupied in 
writing, that he did not look up, when his 
favourite entered. ‘The dog immediately jumped 
upon the table, and put her two front paws on 
the king’s neck, who was moved to tears at 
this proof of her affection. Alcemena was a 
favourite greyhound belonging to the King of 
Prussia, to which he was so much attached, 
that, at its death, for a day or two, he abandoned 
himself to his grief; and it was long before he 
would allow the corpse of the dog, although 
it had become putrid, to be taken from his 
apartment and buried. 

It will be necessary here to give some ac- 
count of the principal companions and friends 
of Frederic at this period. ‘hese were Le Catt, 
the Abbé Bastiani, Lucchesini, Count Hertz- 
berg, the Count de Goertz, and Count Pinto, 
a half-mad Piedmontese, and colonel of a regi- 
men of engineers in the Prussian service. To 
them may be added, as having not yet been 
mentioned, the names of his former associates, 
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the Abbé de Prades and Colonel Guichard, 
though the former had been now for many years 
in disgrace, and the latter died in 1775. In 
addition to these persons, the King of Prussia 
admitted into his society, from time to time, the 
most distinguished of his generals, such as 
General Ziethen, General Modllendorf, and 
General d’Anhalt. Of the latter some account 
has been already given. Also a few of the 
academicians and literary men, whom he had 
encouraged to fix their residence at Berlin ; 
among whom may be mentioned Thiebault and 
the Abbé Denina. 

The Abbé de Prades had been admitted to 
the intimacy of Frederic for some years; but 
during the seven years’ war he was arrested at 
Magdeburgh, upon a suspicion of treason. He 
was confined in prison for a few days, and then 
allowed to walk about the town. After some 
months so passed, no specific charge having 
been brought against him, he was: sent to 
Glogau, of which church he was a canon; and 
remained there, a sort of prisoner, till the time 
of his death. It is supposed that Frederic had 
received intelligence, that De Prades was in 
communication with some of the enemies of 
Prussia. Thiebault, however, doubts whether 
he was really guilty, and is inclined to think, 
that he was the victim of a plot, of which the 
Abbé Bastiani was the mover. It is, however, 
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to be observed, that Thiebault was personally 
hostile to Bastianii The Abbé de Prades was 
a man of learning and ability; but was not 
particularly remarkable for his conversational 
talents, and his loss was not, therefore, much 
felt by the King of Prussia.* 

The Colonel Guichard, who, for ten years, 
was the constant companion and guest of Fre- 
deric, was born at Magdeburgh, of French 
refugee parents. He passed, when young, into 
Holland, where, having distinguished himself 
in his studies, he became one of the professors 
at the university of Leyden. Shortly before the 
seven years’ war, he made a journey into his 
native country, and upon this occasion was first 
noticed by Frederic. ‘The King of Prussia had 
heard him mentioned as a learned man; and 
finding, in an intétview he had with him, that 
he was worthy of his reputation, he proposed 
to him to attach himselfto his service. Guichard 
had particularly devoted his time and attention 
to the history of Julius Caesar, his campaigns, 
and his system of tactics. Frederic thought that 
one, who had pondered much in the closet on 
military science, would be likely to make a good 
officer. He therefore proposed to him to ex- 
change his professor’s chair for a colonelcy of 
light dragoons, which offer was accepted. In 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 
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one of his early conversations with the king, 
the latter asked him, what was the name of tlie 
most eminent of Ceesar’s aid-de-camps, and Gui- 
chard told him, it was Quintus Icilius. ‘* Well,” 
continued the king, ‘*‘ you shall be my Quintus 
Icilius: I give you the name, not doubting but 
that you will know how to merit it.” The name 
so given remained to Guichard, and from this 
time till that of his death, he was universally 
known by it; and it had, indeed, so entirely 
superseded his family name, that it was attached 
to that of his rank in the army, and he was 
commonly called Colonel Quintus. 

Guichard remained attached to the King of 
Prussia, till his death in 1775; but their friend- 
ship, like that of Frederic and D’Argens, was 
frequently interrupted by quarrels. Frederic 
could not resist the temptation to be sarcastic, 
at the expense of Guichard; and sometimes, 
when he pushed his satire very far, the colonel 
absented himself for some days from the palace, 
and would not return, till the king, by some 
kind message or letter, had shewn a wish to 
make atonement for his former offence. ‘To 
give an idea of these quarrels, it is only neces- 
sary to mention one, which occurred towards 
the end of the life of Guichard. One of Fre- 
deric’s subjects of attack upon Quintus, was his 
plundering propensities during war ; for which, 
indeed, he has been supposed to have been 
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rather remarkable. One day at dinner at Sans 
Souci, Frederic, in speaking of the pillage of a 
house belonging to Count Bruhl, in Saxony, by 
a party of soldiers commanded by Guichard, 
said to the latter, “It is now an old story; 
time and the treaty of peace have wiped every 
thing out; and no search for reimbursements 
need now be dreaded. Besides you have no 
shame upon these matters, for all the world 
knows what a pillager you have been. Do 
therefore tell us how much you plundered upon 
that occasion ? Come now, make a little effort, 
and recollect how much you got by this rogue’s 
trick 2?” Guichard, who had endured a good 
deal of this kind, could not, however, digest this 
attack, and therefore answered, ‘‘ Your majesty 
ought to know well how much I got, for I 
never did any thing but by your orders; I ren- 
dered account to you of every thing, and you 
divided the spoil with me!” So saying, he left 
the table and the palace; and a considerable 
time elapsed, before the friends were reconciled.* 

Le Catt, who held the situation of reader to 
Frederic, and who continued to enjoy a large 
share of his confidence and intimacy, from about 
the year 1760 till the death of the monarch, 
was a Swiss. ‘The manner in which the King 
of Prussia first became acquainted with him is 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin, 
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sufficiently curious; to be worthy of relation. 
In a journey, which the King of Prussia made 
into Holland, he, and his companion, the Colonel 
Balby, disguised themselves as two musicians. 
Travelling in this capacity in a passage boat, 
from one town to another, the king, who was 
in a private cabin, began to feel a wish for more 
society. He therefore sent Balby into the 
public cabin, desiring him to see if there was 
not some one among the passengers, who seemed 
worthy to be invited to breakfast with them. 
Balby returned with intelligence, that there 
was a young man, whose lively conversation 
and instruction would render him an agreeable 
addition to their party. He was immediately 
invited to join them, and the three sat down to 
a pie, which had been prepared for the meal. 
Frederic, actuated by his usual thirst for infor- 
mation, began putting questions of all kinds to 
the stranger. He asked him respecting his 
country, his family, his own pursuits and inten- 
tions, till, at length, the young man, seeing no 
end to his interrogatories, said, rather crossly, 
‘© Permit me, str, to observe, that you have 
asked me an unreasonable number of questions, in 
return for a single cut ef a pte.”—* I entreat 
your pardon,” answered Frederic, courteously ; 
‘¢you know that travellers are always anxious 
to instruct themselves; and I trust you will 
excuse me, if I have indiscreetly yielded to this 
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feeling, as it is seldom that We find so favourable 
an opportunity for gratifying it.” When they 
parted, Frederic asked the stranger for his 
address, who gave it, without having an idea 
who his new acquaintance really was. The 
King of Prussia never lost sight of Le Catt; 
and some years after this incident, the place of 
his reader being vacant, he wrote to offer it to 
him. Le Catt accepted it, and thus became 
fixed in the service of that sovereign.* 

The Abbé Bastiani was an Italian priest. 
When a very young man, he had been kid- 
napped, while performing mass in the village 
church of which he was curate, on the Italian 
side of the Tyrol, by a recruiting party of Fre- 
deric William’s soldiers, towards the end of the 
reign of that sovereign. He was brought to Ber- 
lin, and placed in a regiment as a private soldier. 
His adventure, however, made a noise; and Fre- 
deric, then prince royal, became anxious to see 
and make acquaintance with him. He was 
struck with his acuteness; for under a heavy 
appearance, Bastiani concealed all the finesse 
and quick perception of a true Italian. When 
Frederic became king, he released him from the 
army ; and shortly after his conquest of Silesia, 
made him a canon of the cathedral at Breslau. 
From this time, he was always, to a certain de- 
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gree, in favour with Frederic; but towards the 
end of the latter’s life, this favour had much in- 
creased, aided by his constant intrigues and 
suppleness. He became one of those habitual 
companions of the king, upon whom he was 
accustomed to vent his sarcasms. Upon one 
occasion, and one only, the abbé hazarded a 
spirited answer. Frederic had been attacking 
him for some time upon various topics; and 
finally recurring to his favourite subject of plea- 
santry, the Roman catholic religion, he prophe- 
sied that Bastiani would some day be made 
pope. ‘ Now,” continued he, ‘*as you are 
now in my power, I should like to know what 
sort of reception you will give me, when I go to 
Rome. When I appear before your holiness, 
what will you say to me.”—* Sire,” replied the 
abbe, “I will say, O powerful black eagle, cover 
me with your wings, but save me from your 
beak !’* 

But the man of the most conversational 
talent, who was now attached to Frederic, was 
another Italian, the Marquis Lucchesini. Luc- 
chesini was a native of the little state of Lucca, 
and had come to Berlin, actuated by a spirit of 
enthusiasm for the character of the King of 
Prussia. Denina says of him, that he had “as 
much talent as either Algarotti or D’Argens, 
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and not less instruction thah the Colonel Quin- 
tus, with a knowledge of the great world, which 
the latter never possessed.”* Frederic made 
him his chamberlain ; conversed with him more 
than any one else; communicated his writings 
to him; and employed him in various depart- 
ments of literature. After the death of the 
King of Prussia, Lucchesini continued in the 
service of his succssors for many years, princl- 
pally in a diplomatic capacity; and finally re- 
tired to Florence, where he died a few years 
since. 

Herzberg had been for many years employed 
by Frederic as a diplomatist, and a writer of 
proclamations and state papers. Having dis- 
played considerable talent and acuteness in 
these services, the king made him one of his 
principal ministers ; and towards the end of his 
life admitted him much into his intimacy. As 
Herzberg was also a man of literature, he was 
made curator of the Academy, and was accus- 
tomed, in that capacity, to read a dissertation on 
the anniversary of the king’s birthday. The 
subject of these generally turned upon the cir- 
cumstances and history of the Prussian domi- 
nions, or the improvements, which Frederic 
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had wrought in them. The year after the death 
of Frederic, Count Herzberg consecrated to his 
memory a well-written paper, read at the Aca- 
demy, and entitled Mémoire historique sur la 
derniére Année de la Vie de Frederic II. He 
subsequently superintended the publication, of 
the posthumous works of his sovereign and 
benefactor.* 

Ziethen and Mollendorf were among the most 
able of the generals of Frederic, and were al- 
ways treated by that sovereign with kindness 
and distinction. Ziethen was near ten years 
older than the king; and on this account Fre- 
deric was accustomed, at reviews and upon simi- 
lar occasions of fatigue, to show him the most 
touching attentions ; to oblige him to sit down, 
while he himself stood and talked with him; 
and in every way possible to mark his respect 
for the aged warrior. Mdllendorf, who had ori- 
ginally been one of Frederic’s pages, and had 
distinguished himself upon various occasions, 
was made by him governor of Berlin, towards 
the conclusion of his reign ; and by his succes- 
sor was advanced to the rank of field-marshal. 
He was a man much beloved. It was to him that 
Frederic said, when disgusted one day at the 
folly and indiscipline of the young military men 
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of high rank; “ For the hove of heaven, my 
dear Mdllendorf, deliver me from all these young 
princes, who spoil my army!” * 

Denina had become known to Frederic, as 
the author of the History of the Revolutions 
of Italy; and the king, in consequence of the 
merit of that work, engaged him in his service, 
and sent for him from Turin. He appears to 
have been a man of labour and instruction, but 
of moderate abilities. He published subse- 
quently two or three works, upon the subject 
of the reign of Frederic, the literary men of 
Prussia, &c. t 

In 1780, the King of Prussia appointed M. de 
Carmer chancellor of his kingdom ; and he took 
this opportunity, to consolidate and finally ar- 
range the great system of legal reform, which 
he had been attempting for near forty years. 
Experience had now demonstrated what parts 
of the code, which he had already given to his 
people, were not calculated to promote their 
good, and to ensure a prompt and equal admi- 
nistration of justice. These portions were there- 
fore amended, and the work was prosecuted 
with so much diligence, that in the following 
year ¢ the principal parts of the code were pub- 
lished, and had been put into operation. Fre- 
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deric addressed to M. de Carmer, with his own 
hand, a long and well-reasoned statement, in 
which he developed his views, with regard to 
the laws and the administration of justice. This 
was published at the head of the new edition of 
the Code Frederic. It has been already stated 
in a former part of this work, that the code of 
laws, acted upon in the Prussian dominions, is 
undoubtedly still susceptible of considerable im- 
provements ; but, at all events, Frederic accom- 
plished two important points in legislation; 
namely, he afforded to his people cheap and 
speedy justice to a degree, which has hardly 
its parallel in any of the other countries of the 
civilized world.* 

The Empress Maria Theresa did not long 
survive the peace of Teschen. This eminent 
woman —for eminent, in spite of her bigotry 
and prejudices, she undoubtedly was—died No- 
vember the 20th, 1780; and thus left open an 
ampler field, for the restless ambition and activity 
of Joseph the Second, to which her authority 
had always been a check. Frederic, however, 
was on his guard; and, before he died, again 
defeated the schemes of the Austrian cabinet. 

Joseph’s first attempts at aggrandizement 
were designed to take place, at the expense of 


* Mirabeau, Monarchie Prussienne.—Vie de Frederic II. 
— Grimoard, Essai sur la Vie ct le Regne de Frederic le 
Grand, 
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the United Provinces of Holland. He demanded 
from them the cession of the town of Maestricht, 
and the free navigation of the river Escaut. 
This last demand was occasioned by a plan he 
had in view, for restoring the commerce of Ant- 
werp. The courts of Versailles and Berlin, how- 
ever, appeared disposed to assist the Dutch, 
which obliged the restless emperor to turn to 
other projects. The next which entered his 
head, and which he continued for some years to 
contrive in secret, was of a much more exten- 
sive nature. Frederic had prevented his obtain- 
ing possession by force of Bavaria; but Joseph 
still thought, he might annex it to his dominions 
by negotiation and exchange. He trusted to 
the supineness, which old age generally causes, 
in order to keep the King of Prussia ignorant, 
or at least inactive in the business; and he 
intended to carry on his intrigues to a certain 
point, and then wait for their development, till 
the death (which could not probably be a dis- 
tant event) of his old, yet still wily, antagonist. 
His project was to exchange the Austrian pro- 
vinces in the Low Countries, with the exception 
of the county of Namur and the duchy of Lux- 
emburgh, against the whole of the electorate of 
Bavaria.* 


* Grimoard, Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic le 
Grand. 
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The court of Petersburgh, which, since the 
peace of Teschen, had contracted very intimate 
alliances with the Austrian monarch, favoured 
the arrangement; and the elector, Charles Theo- 
dore, consented to it, lured by the promise of the 
title of King of Burgundy, with which he was to 
be decorated. Before, however, the plan was ex- 
ecuted, it became necessary to obtain the acqui- 
escence of the Duke of Deux-Ponts, the heir of 
Charles Theodore. That prince was sounded 
upon the subject, in the beginning of 1785, by 
the Russian envoy; but refused his consent, and 
forthwith communicated the whole arrangement 
to the King of Prussia. Frederic, though already 
suffering under those infirmities, which, in the 
following year, conducted him to the tomb, took 
fire at the news, and lost not a moment in taking 
steps, to counteract the ambitious designs of the 
imperial family ; which he considered, with jus- 
tice, as an infringement of the stipulations of 
the treaty of Teschen, and as likely to prove 
most injurious to the interests of the Germanic 
body. 

By his exertions, a confederation was imme- 
diately formed, among the principal powers of 
Germany ; of which the object was, to preserve 
the constitution of the empire, and the rights of 
its princes. The electors of Saxony, Hanover, 
and Mayence concurred readily in the views of 
Frederic; and the treaty of confederation, which 
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has been known by the name of the Germanic 
League, was signed at Berlin, on the 21st of July 
1785. The emperor was obliged, in consequence, 
with feelings of deep vexation, to renounce his 
ambitious plans; and even to conclude a treaty 
with Holland, through the mediation of France, 
by which he renounced his claims upon Maes- 
tricht, and his demand for the opening of the 
navigation of the Escaut. This took place in 
November 1785. The Germanic League was the 
last public act of importance in the life of Fre- 
deric, who thus concluded, with honourable and 
successful negotiation, a career, which had com- 
menced with conquest and military glory. 

It remains to take a view, of the last year of 
the life of this eminent man; and to trace the 
maladies, which concluded his eventful career. 
The King of Prussia, at this period, does not ap- 
pear to have deceived himself, with regard to his 
real situation. Early in the year 1785, he became 
aware, that his health was giving way; but, de- 
termined as he was, to continue his laborious 
duties to the end of his life, he carefully con- 
cealed the gradual decay, which was under. 
mining him, from those around him. He was 
accustomed, therefore, whenever he felt fatigue 
or lassitude coming upon him, to have recourse 
to strengthening and stimulating medicines. 
And, in order to hide from curious eyes the 
wasting appearances of disease on his face, he 
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even went so far, upon public occasions and at 
reviews, as to wear rouge.* His principal com- 
plaint was gout, and the attacks at length be- 
came almost perpetual, in consequence of his 
total neglect of regimen in diet. As he grew 
older, and consequently less active, his fondness 
for the pleasures of the table became much in- 
creased ; and though his enfeebled stomach fre- 
quently refused to perform the functions, he 
wished to impose upon it, he continued to the 
last to eat voraciously of the most unwholesome 
food. The Italian dish polenta, eel pies, and 
patés de foie gras, were among his most habitual 
dishes. t 

In the month of August 1785, Frederic made 
a journey, as usual, into Silesia, for the purpose 
of reviewing his troops. On the 24th of that 
month, he attended their manceuvres during a 
very heavy rain, which continued for many 
hours.t He refused to put on a cloak, and 
returned at length, after the business of the 
day, to his house, wetted quite to the skin. 
His health immediately suffered by this impru- 
dent exposure, and he returned to Potsdam 
feverish and unwell. His accustomed activity 
prevented him from taking either the repose or 


* Thiebault, Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Séjour a Berlin. 

+ Mirabeau, Histoire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin. 

} Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
le Grand. 
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the remedies, that were recessary for his con- 
dition ; and, on the 18th of September, his state 
was rendered still more precarious, by an attack 
of apoplexy. From this he was recovered by 
means of violent remedies ; and the restoration 
of his faculties was marked by the energetic 
and characteristic words, ‘“ Be silent ;” which 
were the first he uttered, and were addressed to 
those of his attendants, who had witnessed the 
seizure.* 

During the autumn, the fever left him, but 
was succeeded by a hard dry cough; which 
continued through the winter, and was suf- 
ficiently violent to disturb his sleep. As during 
all this time he refused to submit to the diet 
or the discipline, which his medical attendants 
advised, he became gradually worse.t His 
strength diminished; his legs began to swell; 
and an almost constant oppression on his chest 
prevented his lying long in a recumbent posture. 
He therefore gave up almost entirely going to 
bed, and was accustomed to pass his days and 
nights equally in an arm-chair. At the same 
time, the gout, which usually afflicted him 
periodically in the autumn, but at the same 
time formed a vent, by which nature in his con- 
stitution relieved herself, returned no more; 


* Mirabeau, Histoire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin. 
t Grimoard, Tableau de la Vie et du Regne de Frederic 
le Grand. 
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and his night perspirations, which, during his 
whole life, he had always found of the greatest 
service to his health, entirely disappeared. From 
the moment that this symptom of decay became 
manifest, Frederic appears to have thought very 
ill of his own condition. He was accustomed 
to answer despondingly, when fresh remedies 
were suggested to him, ‘Ah, if my perspiration 
could but return !’’ * 

During the spring of 1786, nature appears to 
have made an effort to relieve the suffering 
monarch. In the month of April, he became 
perceptibly better, so much so, that on the 17th 
of that month, he went to Sans Souci; where he 
took up his abode, never: again to leave it. 
Shortly after this, he made several attempts to 
ride on horseback, thinking that that kind of 
exercise would be of service to him; but his 
increasing weakness obliged him to give it up, 
and to confine himself to a garden chair, in 
which he was wheeled about his gardens. Still, 
however, under all his sufferings, Frederic con- 
tinued to execute, with extreme punctuality and 
great mental activity, the duties of his station. 

He was at this time attended by the two 
principal physicians of his court, Cothenius and 


* Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic II., par l’Abbé 
Denina. 

+ Grimoard, Essai sur la Vie et le Regne de Frederic le 
Grand. | 
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Selle, and by the surgeon Frese.* But, witha 
natural wish to conceal the fatal truth from 
himself, he was dissatisfied with them, for hint- 
ing their’opinion that his disease was a dropsy ; 
and Selle and Frese, indeed, suffered a temporary 
disgrace in consequence. He therefore became 
anxious to see some other physician, and he 
sent for Dr. Zimmermann ¢ of Hanover, whom 
he had seen some years before, and with whose 
conversation he had been pleased. The letter 
he wrote to Zimmermann was as follows :— 

‘¢ Dr. Zimmermann. I have been for the last 
eight months suffering severely from asthma. 
The physicians of this country give me all sorts 
of drugs, but which, instead of doing me good, 
rather-make me worse. The reputation of your 
skill, which is spread through the north of 
Europe, makes me wish, that you would pay me 
a fortnight’s visit, in order that I may consult 
you, respecting the state of my health. You of 
course understand, that. I shall pay for your 
journey, as well as all other expenses. If there- 


* Essai sur Ja Vie et le Regne de Frederic II., par l’ Abbé 
Denina. 

+ John George Zimmermann, a physician and author of 
considerable reputation, was born at Brugg, in Switzerland, 
in 1728, and died at Hanover in 1795. He published many 
works, as well on medical as on other subjects; but is 
now chiefly known by his very popular book, entitled 
“ Essays on Solitude,” which has‘:been translated into 


various languages. a 
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fore you consent to my proposal, I will send a 
letter to the Duke of York, who, I am sure, will 
readily give you permission to come here. I 
pray God to take you under his holy and sacred 


protection !” 
‘ FeprEric.”* 
“ Potsdam, 6th June 1786.” 


* Vie de Frederic II. —— Entretiens de Fredenc Roi de 
Prusse avec le Docteur Zimmermann. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ZIMMERMANN'S ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF THE KING OF 
PRUSSIA!— HIS CONVERSATIONS WITH HIM. — ZIMMER- 
MANN LEAVES HIM.— FREDERIC'S LETTER TO THE DUCHESS 
OF BRUNSWICK.—MIRABEAU'S ACCOUNT OF THE LAST 
DAYS OF FREDERIC, AND OF HIS DEATH.— HERZBERG S TES- 
TIMONY RESPECTING HIS PATIENCE AND LABORIOUSNESS 
DURING HIS ILLNESS. —— RELIGIOUS LETTER ADDRESSED 
TO FREDERIC. — FREDERICS WILL AND FUNERAL. — 
MIRABEAU 8S CHARACTER OF HIM. 


June, and continued there till the 12th of July, 
paying the king two visits daily. In his first 
interview with Frederic, the latter asked him, 
“ Doctor, can you cure me?”? — * I can relieve 
your majesty,”? was the prudent reply of the 


physician. Even this last promise was difficult, . 


however, to be accomplished, for Frederic fre- 
quently refused to take the doctor’s prescrip- 
tions, while he was, at the: same time, more 
unruly than ever respecting his diet. In his 
conversations also with Zimmermann, which 
have been published, he dwelt much more upon 
literature and indifferent subjects, than upon 
the symptoms and remedies of his own imme- 
diate complaints, which he would hardly allow 
the doctor to touch upon. 


ten 


ZIMMERMANN arrived at Potsdam on the 23d ef* 


. 
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Zimmermann thus describes the appearance 
of the king, in his first interview with him at 
Sans Souci: —‘* When I entered the apartment 
of the king, I found him sitting in an elbow- 
chair, with his back turned towards that side of 
the room, by which I had entered. He had on 
his head a large hat, very much worn, orna- 
mented with a plume of feathers, equally an- 
cient; and his dress consisted of a cloak of 
sky-blue satin, all bedaubed, and tinged of a 
brownish yellow colour before, with Spanish 
snuff. He wore boots, and rested one of his 
legs, which was very much swelled, upon a stool, 
while the other hung down to the floor. When 
he perceived me, he pulled off his hat, in a very 
civil and condescending manner; and, in a mild 
tone of voice, said, ‘ I return you many thanks, 
sir, for your kindness in coming hither, and for 
the speed, with which you have performed your 
journey.’ ” * 

Zimmermann proceeded to examine the king, 
-with regard to the nature of his complaints, 
When he looked at his legs, which were much 
swelled, as well as the lower part of his body, 
Frederic observed, ‘* My legs are much swelled, 
you see; but I am asthmatic, and not dropsical.” 
To this Zimmermann made an evaSive answer. 


* Entretiens de Frederic Roi de Prusse avec le Docteur 
Zimmermann. 
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He then felt his pulse, which he says was full 
and strong, and indicated a considerable degree 
of fever. He was also much oppressed in his 
breathing, and coughed almost without remis- 
sion. After a little farther conversation, in 
which Frederic praised the Duke of York, who 
was then residing at Hanover, and said, “ I love 
him as tenderly as a father can love a son,” * 
Zimmermann retired. Before prescribing for 
his august patient, he wished to read attentively 
the written reports of his majesty’s malady, 
drawn up by his physician, Selle; and also to 
hear the viva voce accounts of his state, from 
his favourite servant and hussar, Schcening, t 
who was in constant attendance upon him. Fre- 
deric desired Zimmermann, when he parted 
from him, to return the next day at three 
o’clock. 

When the physician had conversed with 
Schoening, and seen his correspondence with 
Selle, who, though in disgrace, still received and 
returned medical communications on the state 
of the king’s health, through the hussar, (and, 
according to the opinion of Zimmermann, had 
treated his case throughout very ably,) he no 


* The Duke of York had paid a visit to Frederic during 
the-preceding year, and had been present at the great 
reviews of the troops at Potsdam, in August 1785. 

+ Schening, according to Zimmermann, was a shrewd 
and sensible man, and much devoted to his master, 
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longer felt the slightest doubt, that the king was 
in a confirmed dropsy. ‘‘ His face,’”’ adds Zim- 
mermann, ‘* was not only emaciated and thin, 
but appeared of that pale yellow colour, which 
always indicates a depravation of the fluids and 
solids, and which, in the like cases, is always a 
very unfavourable symptom. His hands were 
also discoloured and dry; his belly was greatly 
swelled ; and his legs were not only in the same 
condition, as much as legs could be, but the 
swelling, as I have already said, extended even 
to the thighs.”—‘« I also learned,” continues the 
doctor, ‘‘ that the king had not taken the. re- 
medies prescribed for him, though the best that 
could be administered, and the most suitable to 
his disorder, above once or twice; and that he 
was a sworn enemy to medicines of every kind, 
except to a digestive powder, composed of rhu- 
barb, Glauber salts, and a few other trifling in- 
gredients, in which alone he had any faith. I 
learned, too, that no idea could be formed of the 
excess which the king allowed himself in his 
food ; that his cooks were obliged to season all 
his dishes in such a manner, as was enough to 
destroy his stomach; that those which were most 
difficult of digestion were his greatest favourites ; 
that he was passionately fond of Prussian peas, 
which are, undoubtedly, the hardest in the 
world ; that this regimen was the cause of those 
complaints and vomitings, which often came 
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upon him after dinner, and of those fits of colic 
that attacked him several times every week; and 
that nobody durst venture to remonstrate with 
him on this subject.” ® 

Zimmermann’s hope of being of service to the 
King of Prussia was now much diminished ; but 
it became still more so on the following day, on 
which, just as he was sitting down to dinner, he 
was sent for in all haste to come to the king. 
When he arrived, he found Frederic coughing 
violently. He could not speak, and at every 
fit of coughing the blood flowed profusely from 
his mouth ; and his respiration was so oppressed, 
that Zimmermann expected every moment to 
be his last. He could not breathe in his chair, 
but was obliged to stand up, which had so ex- 
hausted him, that his head hung down and 
rested on his breast. At length he sat down, and 
immediately fell asleep; but was soon waked 
by fresh fits of coughing, which caused a re- 
newed expectoration of blood. ‘This distressing 
scene lasted half an hour, when a slight cessa- 
tion of the coughing and oppression taking 
place, Frederic asked the doctor, what he could 
do for him? Frederic, as usual, objected to the 
remedies proposed, but finally submitted to 
them; and Zimmermann took this opportunity 


* Entretiens de Frederic Roi de Prusse avec le Docteur 
Zimmermann. 
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to request he might be allowed to consult with 
the king’s disgraced physician, Selle, whose 
treatment of his complaints he also eulogized. 
But Frederic refused to permit this, at the same 
time darting so terrible and angry a look at his 
physician, that he could no longer venture to 
urge so unpalatable a subject to him. After this, 
his spasms of coughing returned, together with 
a violent colic; and when, from exhaustion, he 
at intervals dropped asleep, the convulsive mo- 
tions of his face showed the difficulty he had 
in breathing.* 

After four hours passed in this painful man- 
ner, the king became better, and Zimmermann 
was dismissed. It is worthy of remark, as a 
proof of the anxiety of Frederic to perform his 
duties as king, in spite of bodily infirmities and 
sickness, that Zimmermann mentions, that in 
one of the short intervals of his paroxysms of 
coughing, the king drew towards him a very 
Jarge packet of letters, which had been laid on 
the table near him for his signature, and, with 
a trembling hand, signed them, one after the 
other. When this task was completed, he sunk 
back in his chair, in a state of entire exhaustion. 

The next day Frederic was much better; and, 
in consequence, had a long conversation with 


* Entretiens de Frederic Roi de Prusse, avec le Docteur 
Zimmermann. 
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his physician on literary subjects; hardly al- 
lowing him to say a word on medicine. It was 
on this occasion that Frederic said, ** Locke and 
Newton were, of all men, the deepest thinkers ; 
but the French understand much better than 
the English, the manner of expressing things 
well.” He then praised the historians Hume 
and Robertson : and Zimmermann having*men- 
tioned Gibbon, the king made him give him 
an account of his Roman History, which he had 
not seen. The next day Zimmermann arranged 
with the king the medicines, which he was to 
take. The principal of these was the juice of 
the ¢araracum or dandelion. When Frederic had 
heard the doctor’s plan of medical treatment, 
he said again, ‘“‘ You intend, then, to cure me ?” 
And Zimmermann again replied, ‘ I intend to 
relieve your majesty, if you will have patience, 
and allow me the necessary time. A patient 
relieved is half cured.” 

The following days were principally occu- 
pied in discussions with the king respecting the 
taraxacum, the virtues of which he contested, 
in order to avoid the taking of it. At length 
he took a dose of it; and, as it so happened 
that he was particularly well that day, he was 
much pleased with the medicine, and in pecu- 
liarly good humour. He conversed with Zim- 
mermann respecting the Empress Catherine of 
Russia, with whom the doctor corresponded ; 
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and inquired respecting her health, which he 
affirmed to be bad, though Zimmermann as- 
sured him of the contrary, and that she had 
latterly written him word, that her health only 
cost her fifteen-pence a year. At the conclusion 
of this conversation, Frederic said, ‘ I allow 
that the Empress of Russia is a woman of extra- 
ordinary genius.” 

For a few days the taraxacum afforded 
relief to the king, though he took it irre- 
gularly, and in too small quantities, and con- 
tinued to indulge himself in unwholesome 
dishes. As he became better, his appetite in- 
creased ; and at length, on the 30th of June, 
he eat the following dinner : —a large quantity 
of soup, composed of strong and extremely hot 
ingredients, to which he had added a variety 
of spices; then he eat heartily of bouuli a la 
Russe (beef dressed with wine and spirits); 
then of the Italian dish polenta, composed of 
the flour of Turkey wheat and Parmesan cheese, 
seasoned with garlick and hot spices, the 
whole fried in butter, till a very thick and 
heavy crust is formed upon it. He concluded 
his dinner with a large plate of eel-pie, which 
was so hot, that, as a person who was at table 
with him expressed it, ‘it looked as if it had 
been baked in hell.” 

The effects of this dinner were spasms and 
vomitings. When Zimmermann came to him, 
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he found him suffering under these inflictions, 
while his countenance bore marks of the deepest 
dejection and sadness. His first words were, 


‘«¢ Doctor, I am an old carcass, fit only to be 


thrown to the dogs.”* The. physician endea- 
voured to raise the king’s spirits, but in vain; 
though he seemed grateful for his kindness. 
The following day, (July the 1st,) Frederic was 
rather better, though still dejected. He said to 
Zimmermann, ‘“ A few days of happiness have 
passed away very quickly.” Zimmermann took 
the opportunity of remarking upon the king’s 
diet; but the latter turned off the conversation, 
by alluding to other matters. The few fol- 
lowing days the king was in better health, and 
held long and confidential conversations with 
his physician. 

On the 4th of July, when the doctor saw. 
the king in the afternoon, all had again changed 
for the worse. He had apphed himself to 
public business from half past three in the 
morning till seven. He then eat for his break- 
fast a plate of sweetmeats, composed of sugar, 
white of eggs, and sour cream; then straw. 
berries, cherries, and cold meat. At eleven, 
he was helped, with much difficulty, on horse- 
back; and remained riding, and frequently gal- 
loping, about the gardens of Sans Souci, for 

* “Je ne suis qu'une vieille carcasse, propre A jetter 


a la voirie.” 
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three hours, when’ he returned home much 
weakened and exhausted. At dinner he had no 
appetite, and immediately after dinner he was 
seized with vomiting. When Zimmermann came 
to him, he was so oppressed he could not talk 
to him; but sent him away, saying, ‘* Forgive 
me, sir; I really cannot speak.” On the Sth 
of July he was again better; but on the 6th 
he had a violent colic and indigestion, in conse- 
quence of having eaten immoderately of fresh 
eels. He, however, attributed his illness to the 
taraxacum, and began to be in very bad 
humour with the remedy, and also with the 
physician, by whom it was administered. Zim- 
mermann was therefore obliged to direct his 
mind to other subjects. 

On the 7th and 8th he continued in much 
the same state; but on the latter day, the phy- 
sician ventured to tell him, “ Your majesty’s 
most dangerous enemies are your cooks.” To 
this Frederic replied, ‘* You cannot form any 
idea of my temperance. I only taste my food, 
and eat merely for the sake of acquiring 
strength.” He then, in order to avoid farther 
remarks of the same kind, began asking ques- 
tions respecting Hanover. In the course of the 
conversation, Zimmermann, alluding to the Ger- 
manic League, took an opportunity of saying, 
“‘ By that paciic league your majesty crowned 
all your other noble exploits.”—<‘* Germany,” 
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answered the king, modestly, «is a kind of re- 
public: it was in danger of losing its republican 
form; and it was with the sincerest pleasure 
that I saw it re-established.” On the 9th of 
July, Frederic was worse after dinner, in con- 
sequence of having eaten to excess of fresh her- 
rings, and other still more unwholesome dishes. 
In spite of this he held a long conversation with 
Zimmermann, upon political as well as other 
subjects. Before he left him for the evening, 
Frederic said to him, ‘“ You must see how 
wretchedly I walk.” The hussar in waiting 
was then called, and the king, supported by 
him, walked slowly, and with great difficulty, 
through three rooms. His respiration during 
this exertion was much impeded; and after it 
was concluded, his exhaustion was excessive. 
On the 10th of July, Zimmermann took leave 
of the king, and set off on his journey back to 
Hanover. On this day, Frederic was visited 
by an attack of hamorrhoids, which had been 
prognosticated by the physician, and which, as 
it afforded temporary relief to the patient, had 
put him in peculiarly good humour. In taking 
leave of Zimmermann, the king said, “I ask 
pardon of your patients, for having deprived 
them of your assistance; and I thank you for 
your kindness in staying so long with me. I 
wish you may be always happy.” He then gave 
him a letter for the Duke of York, adding an 
GG 3 
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affectionate message; and then dismissed him 
with great kindness, taking off his hat, and 
bowing, and saying, ‘‘ Adieu, my good, my dear 
‘Mr. Zimmermann ; do not forget the old man 
you have seen here.” Zimmermann retired much 
affected ; leaving the king, as he says, “not only 
in a dangerous, but in a desperate condition. 
With a confirmed dropsy ; to all appearance, an 
abscess in the lungs ; and such a prostration of 
strength, that he could neither stand nor move 
without support.”* 

In returning to Hanover, Zimmermann saw 
the King of Prussia’s sister, the Duchess of 
Brunswick ; and it would appear probable, that, 
not wishing to alarm her respecting the state 
of her brother, he gave her a more favourable 
account of his health, than was warranted by the 
fact. The duchess, in consequence, wrote in 
terms of hope and confidence to the king, who 
replied thus, only six days before his death :— 


‘* My adorable sister, 10th August 1786. 
“ The physician of Hanover must have wished 
to give you a favourable opinion of his skill ; 
but the truth is, that he was of no use to me. 
The old must give place to the young, in order 
that each generation may find a place for itself: 


* Entretiens de Frederic Roi de Prusse avec le Docteur 
Zimmermann. 
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Indeed life itself is little elsé, than the witnessing 
the births and deaths of one’s countrymen. In 
the meanwhile, I find myself a little easier for 
the last few days. My heart is always inviolably 
attached to you, my dear sister. With the 
highest esteem, believe me ever, my adorable 
sister, 
‘¢ Your faithful brother and servant, 
‘‘ FEDERIC.”* 


From the time of the departure of Dr. Zim- 
mermann, the malady of Frederic hastened 
rapidly to its close; and the king became still 
more unruly both as to medicine and diet. 
When offered the former, he used to reject it, 
and say, ‘* This is all useless; it must come to 
an end.” On the 12th of July, Mirabeau, who 
was then employed diplomatically at Berlin by 
the French government, writes, ‘‘ The king is 
very ill, but not yet dying. All is still kept in 
awe by him: he continues king, and will be so 
to the end.” On the 14th, he writes again, 
“« Zimmermann has not been able to obtain any 
victory over the polenta and the eel-pies. He 
is all over cedematous swellings.” Again, on 
the 21st, “ The dropsy is in the stomach, and 
even in the chest: the king knows it, since 
Thursday. Some say, he received the news 


* Vie de Frederic II. 
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with great magnanimity; others, that he ill- 
treated the too sincere physician. He might 
draw on for some time, and even, as Doctor 
Baylies thinks, for more than a year, if he would 
take care of himself; but I doubt his ever giving 
up eel-pies.” On the 27th, he says, ‘* The fine 
weather keeps the king alive; but he is very 
ill. On Wednesday, he was wheeled about for 
a few minutes in the open air in his chair, but 
he could not bear it, and suffered much, both 
while it was going on, and afterwards. On 
Thursday, he was still worse, and yesterday, no 
better.” On the 31st, ‘“‘ The king is decidedly 
worse ; he has had a fever upon him for the last 
two days: this may either kill him, or somewhat 
prolong his days. Nature has always done so 
much for this extraordinary man, that another 
attack of hoemorrhoids may, perhaps, come and 
revive him. His muscular force is still con- 
siderable.” 

On the 2d of August, his account is still more 
detailed : —«« The king is sensibly better, as far 
as suffering goes, when he does not move. He 
has given up the use of the taraxacum, and 
only takes doses of rhubarb. His appetite is 
very good, and he preserves no moderation at 
all upon the subject of eating. The most un- 
wholesome things are what he is fondest of. If 
an indigestion occurs, as frequently is the case, 
he doubles his dose of rhubarb. He is very 
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chilly, and is always enveloped in pelisses, and 
covered with feather beds. He has not been in 
bed for six weeks, but sleeps in his chair for a 
considerable time together, and always turned 
to the right side. The swelling augments. He 
sees it, but will not perceive what it is, or at 
least will not appear to do so; but talks, as if 
it were a swelling accompanying convalescence, 
and proceeding from previous weakness. He is 
determined not to die, if violent remedies can 
save him, but to submit to punctures and in- 
cisions to draw off the water; but these the 
physician cannot venture upon. Meanwhile, 
his head is perfectly free, and he does a great 
deal of business.” 

On the 8th of August, the account is again 
very bad:—‘‘ The king is extraordinarily ill: 
some say he has only some hours to live; but 
this is probably an exaggeration. On the 4th, 
erysipelas appeared on the leg: this announces 
bursting and mortification. He has much op- 
pression; and the smell of the wound is very 
bad: the least attack of fever would conclude 
the drama.” The 12th, Frederic was again bet- 
ter; the bursting of the legs, and the conse- 
quent discharge of water, having diminished the 
swelling and oppression; ‘ but the weakness 
was excessive, and the appetite dangerously 
voracious.” On the 15th, the discharge of 
water, and the relief from it, continued; “ but 
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fever comes on in ‘the evening. At the same 
time, the appetite continues so extraordinary, 
that the king eats every day of ten or twelve 
dishes at dinner, each very highly seasoned ; 
besides, at breakfast and supper, bread and 
butter covered with salted tongue and pepper. 
We are at the last scene.” * 

On that day (the 15th) he had slept, con- 
trary to his invariable habit, till eleven o’clock ; 
but when he woke, in spite of his excessive 
weakness, he had gone through his accustomed 
labour of answering letters, &c. with his secre- 
taries ; and he had done this, not only without 
any want of attention, but even with a precision 
and readiness of mind, which would have been 
remarkable, even in a sovereign in the enjoy- 
ment of good health. He also signed the let- 
ters he had dictated; though his hand and his 
sight both failing him, his signature was hardly 
more than a blot of ink. After this, however, 
and after having given the word to the garrison, 
Frederic fell into a sort of lethargy, in which 
he continued till the next day; when Frederic 
William, being apprized of his situation, sent 
the physician, Selle, to visit him. Selle arrived 
in the chamber of the king at three in the 
afternoon, and found this extraordinary man 
still so much alive to surrounding objects, that 


* Mirabeau,. Histoire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin. 
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not having been sent for by him, he did not 
dare to make his presence known to him. His 
eyes were still bright, and his perceptions still, 
to acertain degree, remained to him; but his 
memory failed him; and, for the first time 
since he began to reign, he did not remember 
that he had not gone through the accustomed 
labours of the day. The mortification which 
had commenced in his legs, and the total pros- 
tration of strength, also convinced the phy- 
sician, that a few hours would conclude the 
king’s life. 

At length, on the 17th of August, Mirabeau 
begins his letter with these remarkable words, 
«The great event is consummated. Frederic 
William reigns. One of the greatest characters 
that ever occupied a throne, is no more; and 
one of the most perfect moulds, which nature 
ever formed or organized, is broken.”* Fre- 
deric the Second expired on the 17th of 
August 1786, at twenty minutes past two in 
the morning; being in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age, and the forty-sixth of his reign. 

An eye-witness of the illness and death of 
this great monarch, bears testimony to his inde- 
fatigable activity and application, in governing 
the affairs of his kingdom during the last seven 
months of his life; notwithstanding the painful 


* Mirabeau, Histoire Secrete de la Gour de Berlin. 
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and mortal malady, with which he was afflicted 
during the whole of that time. Nor was he 
less attentive, during the same period, to foreign 
affairs and negotiations, which regarded Europe 
in general, or Prussia in particular. In spite of 
his incurable condition, he never ceased to give 
to them all, the greatest attention and the most 
continual application ; to read all the dispatches 
of his ministers at foreign courts, and to dictate 
the answers to them and to his other letters, 
which occupied him every morning from four 
till seven o’clock: he also kept up a regular 
correspondence with the various departments 
of foreign administration. It was thus that he 
continued to labour, during seven months of the 
year 1786, to confirm his last great work, the 
Germanic League ; to interfere with effect in the 
troubles of Holland; and to support his rights, 
and those of his subjects, against the reclama- 
tions of the city of Dantzic. He kept up an 
equally constant, and indeed daily, correspon- 
dence with the ministers of the departments of 
justice and finance; while, at the same time, he 
directed by himself, and without the assistance 
of any minister or general, all his military cor- 
respondence, dictating his orders to his secre- 
taries and aides-de-camp. A few days even 
before his death, he explained to the latter all 
the manoeuvres, which were to be executed at 
the reviews in Silesia, prescribing to them, with 
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great minuteness, the exact localities they were 
to occupy. At the same period, he sent for 
General d’Anhalt to Potsdam, in order to ex- 
plain to him some extensive military arrange- 
ments, relative to the raising of some free 
battalions, in order to render the movements 
of the army more easy, in case of war. 

He also saw the ministers of state, Hoym and 
Werder, and the privy councillor, Schiitz, to 
concert with them new plans for bringing lands 
into cultivation, and for instituting and improv- 
ing manufactures; all of which he wished to 
have executed in the different provinces, in the 
year 1787. But that which he was the most 
anxious about, was to build, at his own expense, 
new villages in those districts, where the farms 
were too large, and where there were too few in- 
habitants. Above all, he took a singular pleasure 
in executing a design he had formed, of having 
300 sheep brought from Spain, to improve the 
breed in his dominions. As these sheep were 
expected to pass through Potsdam a few days 
before his death, he waited for them with much 
impatience, intending to have some of them 
sent to Sans Souci, to pay him a visit, as he 
expressed it.* 


7° 


* Mémoire historique sur la derniére Année de la Vie 
de Frederic IL, par le Comte de Herzberg. 
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«* I mention these circumstances,”’ continues 
the Count de Herzberg, from whom the above 
particulars are taken, “ although they may seem 
minute and trivial, because they show in its 
true and most favourable light the benevolence 
of his character, and how entirely it was occu- 
pied with objects of public utility. I can 
depose to all that I have related with the greater 
security and accuracy, because I passed the 
last five weeks of Frederic’s life with him at 
Sans Souci, from the 9th of July, on which day 
he sent for me, till the 17th of August, on 
which he died. I call to witness the Counts de 
Schwerin, Goertz, Lucchesini, and Pinto, who 
saw him with me for three or four hours each 
day, whether, (although swelled and affected 
all over with dropsy to that degree, that he 
could not move himself without assistance in 
his chair, in which he remained night and day, 
without being able to bear lying on a bed, and 
though it was evident that he suffered cruelly,) 
he ever allowed us to perceive the least sign 
or sense of pain, the manifestation of which 
could be disagreeable to us; but whether, on the 
other hand, he did not always preserve a serene, 
contented, and tranquil air, and without ever 
alluding to his condition ; whether he did not 
always converse with us in the most agreeable 
and cordial manner on the news of the day, on 
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‘ literature, on ancient and modern history, and 
particularly on farming and gardens, which he 
was always very anxious about.” * 

The patience of Frederic during sickness, and 
especially during his last malady, is attested by 
various anecdotes. His kindness to his servants 
during his own sufferings was also very re- 
markable. He addressed them in the mildest 
manner, and was always so afraid of giving them 
trouble, that frequently, during the night, he for- 
bore to ask for what he wanted, rather than 
disturb their rest.t 

The King of Prussia’s daily life continued, to 
the end, to be as follows: — Having, during 
the evenings and mornings, read the dispatches . 
of his ambassadors at foreign courts, and the 
reports of his generals and ministers, he saw, 
either at four or five in the morhing, ac- 
cording to the quantity of business he had to 
transact, his three cabinet secretaries, one after 
the other; and dictated to the one the answers 
to be written to the ambassadors, and to the 
two others those to the ministers and the gene- 
rals, on military, financial, or judicial subjects, 
as well as answers to an infinite number of let- 


* Mémoire historique sur la derniére Année de la Vie de 
Frederic II., par le Comte de Herzberg.— Eloge du Roi 
de Prusse, par M. de Guibert. 

+ Mirabeau, Histoire Secrete de la Cour de Berlin. — 
Vie de Frederic II. . 
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ters and petitions from individuals ; and this, 
with such precision and exactness, especially in 
the more complicated dispatches, that the secre- 
taries had only to add the addresses and the 
dates. After having finished this labour at 
seven or eight o’clock, he gave audience to the 
commandant of Potsdam, General Rohdich, and 
after him to his aides-de-camp, to whom he gave, 
by word of mouth, the orders to the garrison 
forthe day It was only after having thus per- 
formed his duties as king, that he saw, for a 
few minutes, his surgeon, and sometimes his 
physician, in order to consult, as to what was 
necessary to be done for his malady. About 
eleven, the society before mentioned came to 
him, and remained with him till twelve, when 
he dined alone. After dinner, he signed all the 
dispatches and letters, which he had dictated 
in the morning. He then again received his 
society, at five o’clock, and conversed with them 
till eight, when they took leave of him for the 
evening. He passed the rest of the evening, in 
having select passages from the ancient authors, 
such as Cicero, Plutarch, &c. read to him by his 
reader. He then perused his newly-arrived 
dispatches, or took the short intervals of sleep, 
which his sufferings permitted him. This course 
of life was continued till the 15th of August, 
on which day even, he dictated and signed dis- 
patches, so well reasoned, that they would have 
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done credit to the ablest diplomatists. He did 
not cease to perform the great functions of a 
king and minister of state, till August the 
16th, on which day he became insensible, and 
during the night of which he ceased to live ;* 
‘‘ exhaling his great soul,” to use the very words 
of M. de Herzberg, ‘without any convulsive 
movement, in my presence, and in that of the 
physician, M. Selle.”t 

The most painful circumstance in the last 
stage of the life of Frederic the Great, was the 
absence of those religious feelings, which alone 
can cheer the death-bed, alike of the great and 
of the lowly. Zimmermann says he died in a 
continued disbelief of revelation, and even of 
the immortality of the soul; and there is, unfor- 
tunately, no reason to doubt the accuracy of 


* The celebrated governor of Moscow, Count Rostop- 
chine, informed the author, that he was at Potsdam when 
Frederic the Great died; and that it was said there, that 
the king really died about midnight, but that his attendants, 
afraid of approaching or disturbing him, did not ascertain 
his death till much later. Count Rostopchine was taken in 
the morning, by one of the attendants of Frederic, to see the 
dead sovereign. He was still in his arm-chair, and the 
expression of his face was remarkably calm and placid, 
though much extenuated by disease. One corner of his 
mouth was drawn down, which the count attributed to the 
taking the mask off his face, in order to preserve a likeness 
of him, which was done immediately after his death. 

+ Mémoire historique sur la derniére Année de la Vie de 
Frederic II. par le Comte de Herzberg. 
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the physician’s statement. A few days before 
his death he received the following letter: — 


ss Sire, 

“« Filled as I am with respect and re- 
verence for the Supreme Being, I cannot for- 
bear from recalling, in all humility, to your 
majesty’s mind, what is the greatest and most 
precious of all treasures, and that which alone 
can render you happy. That treasure is the 
faith, which comes from the grace of God. The 
wisest of men cannot give it to himself: God 
alone can. But the great understanding of 
your majesty will at once perceive, that this im- 
portant advantage, which alone can lead to 
eternal life, must be asked of God in prayer, 
joined with a right course of life, and a due me- 
ditation of the Scriptures. The certainty of 
obtaining this, God, the father of all mercies, 
will undoubtedly give to your majesty, if you 
will acknowledge the mediation of his blessed 
Son Jesus Christ,—that mediation of love and 
charity ; and if you will adopt the sentiments 
which it inspires, and desire sincerely to have 
the Holy Spirit for your guide. Eternal hap- 
piness is worthy of being thought of. It is 
obtained by the grace of God, for those who 
humble themselves before him. If, says Jesus, 
ye are not converted, and do not become like 
little children, ye cannot enter into the king- 
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dom of heaven. The charige may be difficult 

for your majesty; but with God every thing is 

possible ; and may his blessed Son have pity 

upon you! I am, with the most profound 

respect, and the most christian charity, &c. &c. 
«© The simple and faithful christian, 


sO. TY 


To this appeal Frederic’s only remark was, 
«« Let this be answered civilly; the intention of 
the writer is good.’’* 

One of the first acts of the new King of 
Prussia was, to confirm the legacies of Ire- 
deric’s will. This document was dated in 
1769; and was written, says Mirabeau, “ In a 
lofty and oratorical tone; the testator, at the 
same time, peculiarly specifying, that his legacies 
were all made upon his private savings.’’t He 
left various sums and annuities to the different 
members of his family; the largest of which was 
the one bequeathed to Prince Henry. Rings, 
snuff-boxes, and sets of horses, to some other 
German princes, among whom was the Duke of 
Brunswick ; and the service of plate he always 
used, to his sister Amelia. The only clause of 
his will which was not executed, was the one 


* Entretiens de Frederic Roi de Prusse avec le Docteur 
Zimmermann. 
+ Mirabeau, Histoire Secrete de Ja Cour de Berlin. 
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where he directed himself to be buried near his 
dogs in the gardens of Sans Souci, —a last mark 
of his contempt for his own species, which had 
undoubtedly better have been omitted. He 
was buried in a small chapel, in the church of 
the garrison at Potsdam ; where, side by side, 
repose Frederic and his father ; the former in a 
coffin of block tin, the latter in one of copper, 
and equally without ornament of any kind. 
After the funeral of Frederic, his sword, which 
had won so many battles, was placed on his 
coffin, where it remained, till Napoleon came as 
a conqueror to Potsdam: he carried it away, 
and it was subsequently lost on his departure 
for Elba. One hero should not surely thus 
have violated so interesting a relic of another. 

The funeral of Frederic took place on the 
Oth of September, and is described by Mirabeau, 
as having been an imposing spectacle. As, 
however, royal obsequies resemble one another 
so much, the circumstances of it are hardly 
worth detailing.* 

To attempt a laboured character of Frederic 
would be here a superfluous task. His talents, 
his literary attainments, his military prowess, 
his civil administration, the benefits he conferred 
on his territories, his errors, and his faults, are 


® Mirabeau, Histoire Secrete de Ja Cour de Berlin. 
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all detailed in the precedirig pages; and if the 
relations connected with these various parts of 
his character and history, are well considered 
by those who read, the instruction and the 
moral they offer will be sufficiently obvious, 
without farther comment. But though the 
author is unwilling to trespass longer upon the 
patience, which those who have read his work 
thus far, have already bestowed on him; he 
thinks the following energetic panegyric, 
stamped as it is with the most vigorous style 
of the writer, may not be deemed a tribute 
either unworthy or unfitting, wherewith to con- 
clude the annals of the deeds of the King of 
Prussia. 

‘Such was Frederic, for ever illustrious 
among the children of men! Nature seemed to 
reserve for him the extraordinary glory, that, 
born upon the throne, he was also in character 
the first of his nation and of his age. Equally 
remarkable for the boldness of’ his conceptions, 
the sagacity of his understanding, the energy of 
his prudence, and the firmness of his character, 
we are at a loss which to admire the most, his 
varied talents, his profound judgment, or his 
great mind. Brilliant as he was both from his 
physical and moral qualities, strong as his own 
will, beautiful as his genius, active even to a 
prodigy, he perfected and completed all these 
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advantages, and became not less eminently the 
work of his own exertions, than that of nature. 
Born yielding, he rendered himself rigid. 
Absolute with the most terrible impatience, he 
became tolerant and patient even to forbear- 
ance. Hasty, ardent, impetuous, he made him- 
self moderate, calm, reflecting. His destiny 
was such, that events turned to his advantage, 
frequently by his own good conduct, but some- 
times also in spite of his faults; while every 
thing in him, even the tribute of errors which 
he paid to the weakness of human nature, bore 
the impress of his greatness, his originality, and 
his invincible character. Never was mortal 
man so completely constituted for command as 
he. He seemed to believe himself the universal 
soul of the world, and that the rest of mankind 
had only a sentient perception, a sort of animal 
instinct, more or less ingenious. He therefore 
contemned them; and yet he laboured un- 
ceasingly, according to his opinions and know- 
ledge, to promote their happiness. ‘Thus the 
extreme justness of his understanding did more 
to render him equitable and benevolent, than is 
ever done by the doubtful feelings of kindness, 
which are engendered by sensitive hearts. He 
knew but one passion — glory ; and yet he was 
the enemy of flattery: but one taste — himself; 
and yet his whole life was spent in serving 
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others: but one occupation’— and that was his 
noble profession as king. He performed the 
duties of this, with the most inimitable perseve- 
rance, for forty-six years, without interruption, 
till the day which preceded his resigned and 
simple death ; — after eighteen months of pain 
and suffering, which had never drawn from him 
a single complaint.” * 


* Mirabeau, De la Monarchic Prussienne. 
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ACADEMY, Royal, of Sciences and Belles Lettres, restored by 
Frederic, i. 458. 


Achmet Effendi, ambassador from Mustapha III. to Frederic, 
ii. 289. 

Aix-la- Chapelle, Peace of, i. 425. 

Akakia, Dr., diatribe of, a satire on Maupertuis, by Voltaire, 
1.495. Edition of seized and burnt, 497. 

Albert of Saxony, Prince, arrives with reinforcements at 
Freyberg, too late, ii. 270. 

Alcmena, one of Frederic’s favourite greyhounds, 1i. 422. 

Algarotti, corresponds with T'rederic, i. 218. ‘Travels with 
him, 250. One of his chamberlains, 480. His remark 
on the English mode of making war and peace, ii. 273. 

Amelia, sister of Frederick, her ill-starred attachment to 
Baron Trenck, i. 512. Procures his release from long 
imprisonment, 515. Her premature decrepitude, ii. 303. 

Amsterdam, Frederic’s visit to, i. 516. 

Anclam, Swedish fortress, taken by General Canitz, ii. 161. 

André, instructs Prince Frederic in religion, i. 35. 

Anhalt- Dessau, Prince of, conspires with Grumkow against 
Frederic William and his son, i. 26. Detected, but re- 
stored to favour, 31. President of a court-martial to try 
Prince Frederic and Katt, 103. Declares him innocent, 
and warns the court against a contrary sentence, 104. 
Frederic William’s dying bequest to, 228. Repels the 
Austrians from Silesia, 339. Operations against the Sax- 
ons, 371. Letter of Frederic from Lusatia, 375. Reduces 
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Leipsic, #. Victory of Kesselsdorf, his last exploit, $79. 
Wounded and taken prisoner at Hochkirchen, ii. 145. 

Anhalt Zerbst, Princess of, afterwards Catherine II.; her 
marriage with the Grand Duke Peter, i. 323. (See Catha- 
rine If.) 

Anne, Empress of Russia, gives pecuniary aid to Frederic, 
i. 184. 

Anne, Princess, daughter of George IJ., married to the Prince 
of Nassau and Orange, i. 73. 

Anspach, Margrave of, married the princess Frederica of 
Prussia, ii. 67. 

————, margraviate of, measures of Frederic relative to, 
ii. 316. Its subsequent destination, 316. 

Anti. Machiavel, a work by Frederic, 1. 219. 

Aprazin, with the Russians, invades Prussia, ii. 40. 59. 
Compelled to evacuate it, 72. Arrested on account of his 
retreat, 110. 

Archenholz, his view of the condition of Germany at the 
close of the Seven Years’ War, ii. 278, 279. 

Aremberg, duke of, stationed near Egra, ii. 39. Attacks 
the left wing of the Prussians at Hochkirchen, ii. 143. 
Defeated by Wiinsch, ii. 180. 

Arensberg, taken by the hereditary prince of Brunswick, 
li. 271. 

Arlington, lady, sketch of her character, i. 40. 

Arnaud, Baculard da’, recommended to Frederic by Voltaire, 
i, 463. Who obtains his removal from Potsdam, 485. 
Recalled, ii. 328. 

Arnold, the miller, his appeal to Frederic, i. 407—412. 

Augustus William of Prussia, Prince, his marriage, i. 313. 

Augustus I]., king of Poland; splendour of his court at 
Dresden, i. 53. His character, #. Visits Frederic Wil- 
liam at Berlin, 56. Intercedes for the prince, 107. Dies, 
i. 193. 

Augustus IIl., elector of Saxony, elected king of Poland, 
i 194. Hostile to Frederic, 266. Conference of Frederic 
with, at Dresden, 286. Refuses the imperial dignity, $42. 
Retires from Dresden to Prague, 375. Offers of peace 
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from Frederic, 381. Remonstrafes against the passage of 
the Prussian troops, ii. 3. Retires from Dresden, ii. 6. 
Conduct of his queen, 10. Resides at Konigstein, 22. 
Frederic allows him an escort to Poland, 24. Dies, 290. 

Aulic Council, declare Frederic a rebel, it. 14. He answers 
by a battle with the Austrians at Lowositz, th. 

Austria, consequences of the death of the emperor Charles VI, 
i. 256. Claims of Frederic on Silesia, 257. (See Fre- 
deric.) War, 261. Peace concluded at Breslau, 293. 
Secret overture of France to, discovered by him, 295. 
Treaty of Worms, 308. Accession of Holland to the 
alliance between England and Austria, 308. Hostilities 
renewed, 323. Peace of Dresden, 383. 393. Prepares 
tor war, 426. Hostilities excited against Frederic by her 
and Russia, 519. Treaty of alliance with France, 528. 
New treaty, ii. 159. Rejects a proposition of Lord Bute, 
261. Invited by Russia and Prussia to participate in the 
spoliation of Poland, 354. Territory acquired by, in the 
partition, #. Designs in Silesia frustrated by Frederic, 
364. An army prepared to seize Bavaria, on the death of 
the elector, 370. 

Austrians, beaten at Mollwitz, i. 268. Defeated at Czaslau, 
291. Peace concluded, 293. Overrun Bavaria, 285. 
Conclude peace with Frederic at Dresden, 383. Defeated 
in the battle of Prague, ii. 47. Gain the battle of Breslau, 95. 
Defeated at Lissa, 99-103. Attack the Prussians at Hoch- 
kirchen, 142. Besiege Dresden, 155. Retire on the approach 
of Frederic, <2. Take Dresden, 177. Besiege Glatz, 199. 
Beaten by Frederic at Liegnitz, 209. Treacherous attempt 
to deliver Frederic into their hands, 219. Beaten at 
Torgau, 228. Fall back on Dresden, 230. Beaten at 
Burkersdorf, 263. With the army of the empire, beaten 
at Freyberg, 268, 269. Conclude an armistice with the 
Prussians, 275. Peace of Hubertsbourg, 276. Driven 
from Jzegerndorf, 394. Attack by Ellrichshausen repulsed, 
398. Withdraw from Glatz, 401. Their attack on Neu- 
stadt, 402. Suspension of arms, and peace of Teschen, 
408. 
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Balbi, Colonel, accompanies Frederic into Holland, i. 516. 
His errors at the siege of Ollmutz, ii. 517. 

Bamberg seized by the Prussians, ii. 274. 

Bareith, Hereditary Prince of, marries the Princess Wilhel- 
mina of Prussia, i. 156—169. 

, Margrave of, dies without male heirs, 11.316. Mea- 

sures of Frederic relative to the margraviate, 7b. Its subse- 

quent destination, 317. 

, Margravine of (Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina), eldest 
sister of Frederic the Great, i. 10. Her illness, 36. The 
Queen proposes her marriage to Frederic, Prince of Wales, 
38. Her sketch of the English court under George I., 16. 
Describes the unhappy life of the Prussian royal family, 58. 
The consternation of the queen on the arrest of Prince 
Fredcric, 89. Letter from him to, 101. She continues in 
disgrace after the king and queen are reconciled, 153. 
Altercation respecting her marriage, 155. The king wills 
her to espouse the Prince of Bareith, 156. Her motives 
tor consenting, 158. Her letter to the queen, 159. Her 
marriage, 167. Departs for Bareith, 171. Engaged in 
negotiation with the cardinal Tencin, and Voltaire, ii. 86. 
Frederic’s sentiments on her death, 148. 

Barr, Confederation of, 11.342. (See Poland.) The confeder- 
ates of, declare Stanislaus dethroned, 346. 

Barsdorf, combat of, 11.75. 

Bastiani, Abbé, a companion of Frederic, ii. 423. Account 


of, 429. 
Bauizen, meeting of Frederic and his brother at, 11. 63. 


Bavaria, negotiations with, i.374. Treaty with Frederic, 
282. Army marches on Vienna, #6. The elector elected 
emperor, 285. His subsequent misfortunes, #5. His 
death, 7. 

» the margraviates of Bareith and Anspach, assigned 
to, in the recent divisions of Europe, ii. 317. Death 
of the elector of, 368. His collateral and eventual heirs, 
ib. Claim of the electress dowager of Saxony, and of 
Joseph II., 369. The states complain to the Diet of Ra- 
tisbon, 372. Arrangements respecting, at the peace of 
Teschen, 404. 

‘“‘ Bayard, Knights of,” a society instituted by Frederic, i.217. 
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Beauveau, Marquis, remark of Frederic to, on marching into 
Silesia, 1. 259. 

Bech, General, Frederic’s opinion of, ii. $23. 

Belleisle, Marshal, ambassador at the diet, i.274. Sent to 
to conclude a treaty with Frederic, 7. His interview with 
Frederic on the treaty with Maria Theresa, 297. Taken 
prisoner, 341. 

Beneschau, Daun retreats to, ii. 48. 

Berg and Juliers, disputed succession of, 1.254. Settled, 255. 

Berlin, peace of 1742 concluded at, 1.293. Civil and Military 
school, 457. Academy of Sciences, 458. School of Paint- 
ing, £59. The town laid under contribution by General 
Haddick, 73. Relieved by Prince Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau, 
ib. Taken by the Russians and Austrians, 218, Evacuated, 
219. Return of Frederic to, at the Peace of Huberts- 
bourg, 281. Bank founded by him, 283. Magnificent 
military hospital, 286. Political freedom of speech and 
printing at, 333. 

Bernis, Abbé, (afterwards Cardinal,) the lover of Madame de 
Pompadour, shares with her the French government, 1.524. 
Made minister for foreign affairs, ii.32. Forms the treaty 
of alliance between France and Austria, 228. 

Bestuchef, Russian Chancellor, disgraced, ii. 110. 

Bevern, Princess of, married to Frederic, i1.172—176. His 
subsequent neglect of her, 177. 

Bevern, Prince of, commands a corps of Frederick’s army, 
ii. 40. Defeats Koenigsegg at Reichenberg, 41. Sent to 
check Daun, 48. After combat at Gorlitz retires into 
Silesia, 75. Loses the battle of Breslau, 96. Is taken 
prisoner, 97. Reinforced by Frederic at Reichenberg, 267. 
Left to protect Silesia, 268. Concludes an armistice with 
Laudon, 7. 

Biche, a favourite greyhound of Frederic, ii. 422. 

Biren, Duke of Courland, advances money to Frederic, 
i. 184. Banished to Siberia, 205. 

Blaspil, Madame de, partially discloses a conspiracy against 
Frederic William and his son, i. 29. Imprisoned, and the 
conspirators restored to favour, 31. 

Bohemia, Elector of Bavaria crowned King of, i. 284. 
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Entered by the Prussians, 356. Operations m, 859. Exs- 
tered by Schwerin, ii.4. Entered by Prince Henry of 
Prussia, during the winter, 163. History of the war of, in 
1778, when written by Frederic, ii. $11. 

Bolza, Count, farms the customs of Saxony in conjunction 
with Francis [. i. 521. 

Bosc, General, surrenders Dresden to Frederic, i. 380. 

Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, the peaceful dullness of his 
chapter imprudently disturbed, i. 483. 

Botta, Marquis, his mission from Vienna to Berlin, i. 259. 

Brandcnburgh, predecessors of Frederic the Great in that 
electorate, their characters, i. 1. 

, house of, their rights to the Bavarian fiefs, ii. 
373. Memoirs of the House of, when written and pub- 
lished by Frederic, 309. Superior to his other writings, 
311. 

» Charles, Margrave of, left to cover Silesia, ii. 
127. 

Brankamp, Frederic’s visit to the house of, at Amsterdam, 
1. 516. 

Braun, Field Marshal, defeated by Frederic at Lowositz, ii. 
14. Retreats, 18. Fails to relieve the Saxons at Pirna, 
19. 21. Ordered to march on Dresden, 39. Dies after 
the battle of Prague, 46. 

Bread supplied to the army, Frederic’s conduct when it had 
proved bad, i. 449. 

Brentano, Marshal, Frederic’s opinion of, ii. 322. 

Breslau taken by the Prussians, i. 261. Garrisoned by Prus- 
sian troops, 279. Treaty of peace signed at, 293. Accession 
of Saxony, 294. Battle of, ii. 95. The town taken by the 
Austrians, 97. Retaken by the Prussians, 107. 

Breteuil, M. de, communicates the Empress Queen’s satis- 
faction with the Prussian ultimatum, ii. 401. 

Brieg taken by the Prussians, i. 273. 

Brix, town of, taken by the Prussians, ii. 400. 

Broglio, F. M., Marshal, paralytic, i. 289. Frederic’s letter 
to, 297. 

, Victor Francis, Marshal, as French Ambassador in 

Saxony, fails of provoking the Prussians to insult him, ii. 31. 
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Leaves Dresden for Warsaw, 32. » Beaten at Minden, 188. 
Separated from the Prince of Soubise, 241. How deterred 
from entering Hanover, 242. His operations in 1760, 233. 
His successful sortie from Gottingen, #6. Operations in 
1761, 240. Beaten at Hohenower, 241. 

Bromberg, great canal of, resumed by Frederic, ii. 283. 
Completed, uniting the Oder and the Vistula, 361. 

Bruhl, Count, long Prime Minister at Dresden, i. 287. (note). 
Frederic at Dresden, visits his palace, 381. His palace 
not protected by Frederic, ii. 13. 

Brunswick, Duchess of, Phillippina Charlotte, ii. 296. Her 
character, 800. Frederic’s letter to, 454. 

—, hereditary Prince of (afterwards Duke), serves 
under his uncle, Prince Ferdinand, ii. 112. (See Ferdinand 
of Brunswich.) Leads a reinforcement to Frederic at 
Freyberg, 185. His success at Gohfeld, 189. His able 
retreat from Corbach, 231. Distinguished himself in 
Frederic’s retreat to Schatztlar, 391. Stationed at Trop- 
pau, 394. His successful attack on the Austrians, 399. 

Buntzelwitz, Frederic’s strongly entrenched camp at, ii. 244. 

Burkersdorf, success at, announced to Frederic by a wounded 
soldier, i. 451. Camp of, advance of Frederic to, i. 346. 

Bussy, M. de, comes to England to negotiate a peace, 
li. 261. 

Bute, Lord, minister of George III., his miserable foreign 
policy, 1. 235. His proposal to the Emperor of Russia 
indignantly rejected, 1,259. That to Austria coldly de- 
clined, 261. Negotiates with France, %. He and his 
cabinet desert the interests of the King of Prussia, 273. 

Butturlin, his junction with Laudon, ii. 243. Marches to- 
ward Colberg, 245. 


Canitz, the only German writer whose works pleased Fre- 
deric, 11. 313. 

Canitz, General, takes the Swedish fortress of Anclam, 
il. 161. 

Capra, Andrea, a recruit of Frederic William's guards, ex- 
pense of procuring, 1. 6. 

Carmer, M. de, appointed chancellor by Frederic, ii. 433. 
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Caroline, Princess of Wales, her character sketched by the 
Margravine of Bareith, i. 89. 

Carteret, Lord, his negotiations in 1743, 1.309. His charac- 
ter, th. (note). 

Cassel, besieged by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, ii. 239. 
Taken by him, iii. 272. 

Catherine I1., Princess of Anhalt Zerbst, her marriage, 
i. $25. Empress of Russia on the dethronement and 
murder of her husband, Peter III., ii. 263, 264. How 
affected on reading the correspondence of Frederic with 
him, 265. Decides on neutrality, 1%. Obtains the pro- 
motion of Count Stanislaus Poniatowski to the throne of 
Poland, 291. Dissatisfied with Stanislaus, $39. Foments 
disturbances in Poland, 340. Her project of a northern 
league disliked by Frederic, 1b. Barbarities of her troops 
and the Zaporavians, 343. Her generals successful 
ayainst the Turks, $45. Her conference with Prince 
Henry of Prussia, 347. Her remark to him on Poland, 
349. Convention of 1772 between her and Frederic, 352. 
Disposed to check the views of Austria respecting Ba- 
varia, 373. Agrees to support Frederic against Austria, 
393. Sends a declaration to Vienna, 396. Her mediation 
solicited by that court, 397. Favours a project of Jo- 
seph II. relative to Bavaria, 436. Frederic’s opinion of her 
genius, 450. 

Censorship of the Press in the Prussian dominions, ii. 332. 

Charles VI., Emperor, one of the godfathers of Frederic, 
1.9. His letter of remonstrance to Frederic William re- 
specting his son, 106. The King’s answer, 107. Letter 
to, from the Prince, 109. Summons the princes of the em- 
pire against the aggression of France, 195. Consequences 
of his death, 286. 

Charles VU., his destitute condition at Frankfort, i. 307. 
His death, 342. 

Charles X1J., of Sweden, refuses to deliver Stettin to the 
King of Prussia, i. 15. His flight from Stralsund, 17. ; 
and death, ib. Considerations on the Character of, a work 
by Frederic, 219. 
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Charles Theodore, Elector Palatine, collateral heir to the 
Elector of Bavaria, ii. 368. Succeeds him, and gives up 
two thirds of his electorate to Austria, 370. Mission of 
Count Goertz from Frederic to, $71. 

Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, Princess, writes a touch- 
ing letter to Frederic on the ravages of his troops, ii. 164. 

Chasot, a companion of Frederic, i. 208. 212. 

Chesterfield, Lord, ambassador at the Hague, refuses to give 
up Keith to a Prussian officer, 1. 87. 

Choiseul, Duke of, concludes a new treaty between France 
and Austria, ii, 159. Advantageous to the Empress 
Queen, 160. His retaliatory verses on Frederic, 192. 
Written by Palissot, 193. (note). His emissaries excite 
resistance to Russia in Poland, 343. And stimulate Aus- 
tria and Turkey against Catherine, %. Driven out of 
office by Madame du Barry, 350. 

Chotusttz, or Czaslau, battle of, 1. 290. 

Circles, army of the, the troops of the empire so called, 
ii. 40. Defeated at Rosbach, 77. Sent against Torgau 
and Leipsic, 155. (See Emptre, Army of the.) 

Civil gnd Military School, established by Frederic, i. 458. 

Clefeld, General, beaten by the Hanoverians and Russians, 
li. 239. 

Clement XIV. abolishes the Society of the Jesuits, ii. $36. 

Clermont, Count, obliged to evacuate Hanover, ii. 93. Eva- 
cuates Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, and Hanover, 114. Re- 
passes the Rhine, 1d. 

Cléves, illness of Frederic William at, 1.198. The French 
take possession of, ii. 68. 

Closter Zeven, convention of, ii. 69. 

Cobenzel, Count, negotiator for Austria at Teschen, ii. 403. 

Coocezi, Frederic’s chancellor on his accession, i. 238. As- 
sists Frederic in reforming the laws, 399. Compiles the 
Code Frederic, 400. 

Cocceji, (the son), his visit to Berlin, incognito, i. 453. 

Cochtus, Frederic William’s chaplain, attends his death-bed, 
i. 229. 

Cotnage, restoration of, by Frederic, ii. 284. 
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Colberg, bombarded by the Russians, ii. 135. Attacked by 
the Russians and Swedes, 217. Siege of, by the Russians, 
250. 

Collenbach, negotiator for Austria to conclude peace with 
Prussia, ii. 275, 276. 

Colonies established in the Prussian dominions, i. 431. 

Cologne, the French take possession of, ii. 68. 

Condé, Prince of, beaten at Johannisberg by the hereditary 
Prince of Brunswick, ii. 272. 

Consistory, Grand, choice of clergymen delegated by Frederic 
to, 1. 434. 

Contades, M. de, succeeds the Count of Clermont in com- 
mand, ii. 158. Beaten at Minden, 188. 

Conti, Prince of, his successes in Italy, i. 338. Operations 
on the Main, 367. The Prince de Ligne’s character of 
him, given in conversation with Frederic, ii. $24. 

Corbach, retreat of the Prince of Brunswick from, ii. 231. 

Corsica, sovereignty of, offered to Frederic, i. 511. 

Cossacks, rebellion of, suppressed, ii. 358. 

Cothenius, Frederic’s physician, ii. 440. 

Coxe, Archdeacon, his remark on the partition of Poland, 
ii. 354. 

Cracow, town and citadel seized by the French auxiliaries of 
the Polish confederates, ii. $51. Their surrender to the 
Russians, 3.52. 

Crammer, M. de, succeeded Fiirst as chancellor, i.238. Re- 
modelled the Code Frederic, 402. 

Crimea, the Khan of, his embassy to Frederic, i. 508. ' 

Culm, palatinate of, obtained by Prussia, ii. 353. 

Cumberland, William, Duke of, distinguished himself at 
Dettingen, 1. 306. Defeated at MHastenbeck, ii, 68. 
Capitulates at Closter Zeven, 69. 

Custrin, Prince Frederic imprisoned at, i. 100. Bombarded 
and burnt by the Russians, ii. 128, 129. Frederic’s ad- — 
dress to the inhabitants, 135. 

Czasiau, battle of, i. 290. 

Czenstokow, Polish fortress, taken possession of by the Aus- 
trians, ii. $49. 
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Czernichef, his remark on the loyalty of Frederic’s soldiers, 
i. 452. Recrosses the Oder, ii. 215. Joins Tottleben 

“near Berlin, 218. Ordered to withdraw his troops into 
Poland, 257. 


D’ Alembert, visits Frederic at Berlin, ii. 287. Letter of 
Frederic to, evincing-a momentary disgust with French 
literature, 314. 

D Anhalt, General, remark of Frederic on, ii. 326. 

Danish troops in English pay against Frederic, i. 277. 

Dontzic, territory of, entered by the troops of Frederic, ii. 
880. Reasons assigned for the invasion, 331. Frederic 
anxious to obtain, but respects its independence, 353. 

D Argens, corresponds with Frederic, i. 218. Chamberlain 
to him, 475. Epistle of Frederic to, in his reverses, 
ii. 60. Letter to, on the peace of Hubertsbourg, 276. 
Letter to, after the battle of Liegnitz, 212. Another in 
which he meditates suicide, 220. 

D' Arget, a secretary of Frederic’s, i. 481. 

Darmstadt, a princess of, married to the Grand Duke Paul, 
ii. 362. 

D' Arnaud, Baculard, recalled to Frederic’s court, ii. 288. 
(See Arnaud.) 

Daun, Count, the Austrian general, opposed to Frederic, 
ii. 39. Marching to join Prince Charles at Prague, retreats 
to Beneschau, 48. Defeats Frederic at Kolin, 52. Pursues 
Prince William of Prussia, 62. Deceived by Frederic’s 
march into Moravia, 116. Defeats the Prussians at Hoch. 
kirchen, 1838—144. Accords honourable burial to the 
corpse of Keith, 147. Seizes the strong camp of Pirna, 
155. Besieges Dresden, 1b. Takes post opposite Frederic, 
near Landshut, 163. Retires to Budissin, 179. Takes 
post behind Plauen, 180. Covers Dresden, 198. Obliges 
Frederic to retire from Dresden, 203. After the battle 
of Liegnitz retires behind Schweidnitz, 215. Beaten at 
Torgau by Frederic, 225—228. Dislodged by Frederic 
from Burkersdorf, 263. Failure of the attack directed 
against the Prussians at Reichenbach, 266. Frederic’s 
opinion of, 322. 
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Dendermonde, taken by the French, i. 367. 

Denhoff, General, votes for sparing the life of Prince Frederic, 
i. 104. 

Denina, Abbé, his estimate of Frederic’s expenses in the 
Seven Years’ War, ii. 278. Account of, 433. 

Derschau, General, appointed to interrogate Prince Frederic, 
i. 98. He alone, of the court martial, inclined to the con- 
demnation of him, i. 103. 

De Spaen, Lieutenant, expelled the army and imprisoned 
after Prince Frederic’s arrest, i. 88. 

D'Estrées, Marshal, occupies Westphalia, ii. 59. Recalled 
after the victory of Hastenbeck, 68. Beaten at Wilhelms- 
thal by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 271. 

Dettingen, battle of, i. 305. How called by the Parisians, 
306. 

Deux-Ponts, Prince Frederic of, takes command of the army 
of the Circles, ii. 115. Obliges Prince Henry to retreat 
towards Dresden, 136. Sent against Torgau, 156. Dukes 
of, eventual heirs to the succession of Bavaria and the 
Palatinate, 368. How prevented from signing a convention 
with Austria, 371. Arrangements in favour of, at the 
peace of Teschen, 405. The Duke of, communicates to 
Frederic the emperor’s plan for exchanging the Austrian 
Netherlands against Bavaria, 435. 

D' Harcourt, Count, serves under Noailles at Dettingen, i. 
$05. 

Dierecke and his corps, surrender at Meissen, ii. 184. 

D’O, Colonel, supposed to have betrayed Glatz to the 
Austrians, ll. 203. 

Dogs, Frederic’s attachment to, ii. 421. 

Dohna, Count, blockades the Swedes in Stralsund, ii. 112. 
Marches against the Russians, 128. Drives the Prince of 
Deux-Ponts away from Leipsic, 156. Detaches Kleist to 
make head againet the Swedes, 165. Resigns the command 
to General Wedel, 166. 

Dolgorouchi, Prince, reinforces Romanzow before Colberg, 
ii. 250. 

Doseo, General, appointed to the custody of Prince Frederic, 
i. 84, 
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Dresden, court of, under Augustus IL, i. 52. Taken by 
Frederic, 380. Peace concluded there, 388. Remarks on, 
$93. Occupied by Frederic, ti. 8. Besieged by the Aus- 
trians, 155. Delivered by the Prussians, #5. Taken by the 
Austrians, 177. Bombarded by Frederic, 202. Delivered 
by Daun, 203, 

Driesen, General, his success with the cavalry at Lissa, ii. 
102. 

Du Four, travelling name assumed by Frederic, i. 250. 

Du Han de Jendun, i. 19. (See Jendun.) 

Du Moulin, General, commands the vanguard at Hohen- 
friedberg, i. 349, 350. Pursues Prince Charles into Bo- 
hemia, 356. 

Duval, Frederic’s cook, his valuable services, i. 214. 


Earl Marischal, i. 414. (See Keith.) Appointed ambas- 
sador to France, 423.; and to Spain, t. Visits England, 
424. Returns to Prussia, %. Letter of Frederic to, after 
the battle of Kolin, ii. 56. Letter from his brother on the 
battle of Lissa, 105. On the siege of Olmutz, 118. 

Eckersberg, retreat of the allied army to, after its defeat at 
Rosbach, ii. 81. Their flight from thence, 1. 

Education, ¥Frederic's measures for ameliorating, i. 457. 

Ehrenschwerd, General, commands the Swedes in 1760, ii. 
197. His operations in Pomerania, 216. 

Elbing, garrisoned by Russians, ti.112. Trade of, begins to 
fiourish under the Prussian dominion, 362. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, offended by Frederic’s sar- 
casms on her habits and manners, i. 519. Her continued 
hostility to him, 1.110. Death of, 255. 

Elizabeth, of Brunswick, Princess, anecdote respecting, 
i. 430. 

Elizabeth Christina, Empress of Germany, her niece mar- 
ried to Frederic, i. 172—176. 

Elizabeth Christina, Princess of Bevern, becomes the wife 
of Frederic, i. 172—176. Her sister married to Prince 
Augustus William, his brother, 313. 

Ellrickshausen, repulsed from Jegerndorf by Tauenzien, 
ii. 398. 
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Elphinstone, Russian admiral, burns the Turkish fleet, 
li. 845. 

Empire, army of the, raised against Frederic, ii. 34. Its 
uncouth appearance, 35. Takes possession of great part 
of Saxony, 176. Compelled by Prince Henry to retire 
from Nuremberg, ii. 164. Beaten by him at Freyberg, 
268, 269. 

, States of, measures of Frederic to increase their 
anxiety for peace, ii. 274. 

England, Court of, dissatisfied at the victory of the Prussians 
at Mollwitz, i. 276. Unfriendly relations of Frederic with, 
i. 510. At war with France respecting America, 517. 
Treaty with Russia, 518. With Frederic, 525. Intimate 
union with Prussia in 1757, ii. 108. Government of, be- 
come less friendly to Frederic, 259. Cabinet of, desert 
his interests, 273. Make peace with France and Spain, 7. 
Prevented from opposing mn partition of Poland by the 
American war, 366. 

Esterhazy, Prince, marches sends Potsdam, ii. 219. 

Eugene, of Savoy, Frederic William’s contingent serves under, 
i. 195. He and his son join them, #5. Frederic’s estima- 
tion of his genius, ii. 413. 

Lurope, Consideration on the Political State of, a work by 
Frederic, 1. 219. 





Falkenstein, Count de, Joseph II. meets Frederic under that 
name, a8 incognito, u. 318. 

Ferdinand, of Brunswick, Prince, commands the Hano- 
verians on their resumption of arms, ii. 91. His character, 
ib. (note). Operations against the French in Lower Saxony 
and Westphalia, 112. His successes, 113, 114. His 
campaign of 1758, 156. Sends a reinforcement to Fre- 
deric at Freyberg, 185. Operations against Broglio, 187. 
Victory at Minden, 188. His campaign of 1760, 231. 
Beats the French at Emsdorf, 232.; and at Warburg, #2. 
His campaign of 1761, 239. Beats the French at Hohen- 
ower, 241. His nephew, Prince Albert, killed, %. Deters 
Broglio from entering Hanover, 242. Winter quarters in 
Westphalia, %. His successful campaign of 1762, 271. 
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Concluded by the taking of Cassel, 272. Accompanies 
Frederic on a tour of inspection through his dominions, 
287. 

Ferdinand of Prussia, Prince, brother of Frederic, ii. 296. 
Inferior in ability to his elder brothers, 300. 

Fermor, Count, with a Russian army, invades Prussia, ii. 111. 
Burns the town of Custrin, 129. Succeeded in command 
by Soltikoff, 166. 

Finance, Frederic’s improved system of, i. 427. 

Finch, English minister at St. Petersburg, instructed to raise 
hostility against Prussia, i. 276. 

Finch, General, defeats Maguire at Auch, ii. 163. Distin- 
guishes himself at Kunersdorf, 172. Joins Wiinsch, and 
defeats the Austrians at Meissen, 178. Sent with 14,000 
men to Maxen, 181. ‘Taken by the Austrians, 183. Sub- 
sequently turned out of the army, 26. 

Finck, Countess, transmits Prince Frederic’s writing-case 
to the Queen, after his arrest, i. 90. 

Finckenstein, Count, governor of Prince Frederic, i. 34. Dis- 
missed, 64. Succeeds Podevils as minister for foreign 
affairs, 251. Mitchell's conference with, on the subsidy to 
Prussia, 1i. 237. 

Flanders, campaign of 1745 in, 1. 366. 

Fleury, Cardinal, Frederic corresponds with, i. 265. A let- 
ter from, to Maria Theresa, disclosed to Frederic, 296. Dies 
at the age of ninety, 307. 

Flute, Frederic's favourite instrument, ii. 4]8. 

Folard, Chevalier, reply of Frederic to Marshal Saxe re- 
specting, 1. 461. 

Fontenelle, Frederic corresponds with him, i. 218. 

Fontenoy, consequences of the victory at, i. 352, 353. 366. 

Fouquet, General, repulses De Ville in Upper Silesia, ii. 163. 
Encamps near Landshut, to obstruct the siege of Glatz, 
199. Taken prisoner, 200. 

France, negotiations of Frederic with, in 1741, i. 265. Com- 
plains of being abandoned by Prussia, 295. Secret over- 
ture to Maria Theresa, disclosed to Frederic, 256. Alli- 
ance with Prussia ends, 298. Anxious to make the Elector 
of Saxony emperor, 342. At war with England respecting 
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America, 517. Treaty of alliance with Austria, 528. 
Declares war against ia, ii.33. New treaty with 
Austria, 159. Disposed to peace with England, 197. 
Anxious to mediate between Maria Theresa and Frederic, 
274. Unable to oppose the partition of Poland, 360. 
Opposes the views of Austria respecting Bavaria, 873. 
Mediates between Frederic and the court of Vienna, 398. 

Francis, Grand-duke of Tuscany, husband of Maria Theresa, 
elected emperor, i. 357. His character, 520. 

Francis, of Brunswick, Prince, maintains Barsdorf against the 
Austrians, ii. 75. Killed at Hochkirchen, 145. 

Frankfort, alliance formed at, 1.325. Voltaire arrested at, 
by Prussian agents, 503. Battle of, ii. 170. 

Frederic William, the great Elector of Brandenburgh, i. 2. 

Frederic, the first King of Prussia, his character, i. 3. 

Frederic William the First, his character and occupations, 
i.1. Succeeds to the throne, 4. His tall regiment of 
guards, 5. Birth of his son Frederic the year before his 
accession, 9,10. Changes in the court, 13. Internal ad- 
ministration of the States, 15. Joins the allies against 
Charles XII. of Sweden, 16. Present at the siege of 
Stralsund, 17. His letter to the council of state, ib. Im- 
provements in his kingdom and army after the peace, 19. 
Conspiracy against him and his son, 26. Defeated, 29. 
His illness, $5. Endeavours to inspire his son with a 
military taste, 37. His unfounded jealousy against his 
queen, 42. (See Sophia Dorothea). Visits the King of 
Poland at Dresden, 52. His visit returned by that sove- 
reign, 56. Occasionally occupies himself with painting in 
oil, 62. Satirically named Ragotin, 66. Renews his ill- 
treatment of his family, 68. His cruelty to a citizen’s 
daughter of Potsdam, 72. Goes with his son to Dresden, 
74. To Radeberg, 75. Prepares to go to Anspach, 79. 
Discovers his intention to escape, 1b. Treats him as a 
state criminal, 83. Orders the arrest of Katt and Keith, 86. 
Tells the queen her son is dead, 94. Orders his imprison- 
ment at Custrin, 100. Has him tried by court martial, 103. 
On his acquittal assembles another, which condemns him, 
104. Spares his life through the remonstrances of Seck- 
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erdorf, 105.; and a letter from the emperor, 106. His 
answer, 107. His letter dooming Katt to death, 110. Letter 
to him from Katt, 115. Employs Miiller to convert his son 
to Christianity, 128. His letter conveying these orders, 129. 
Second letter, 139. Frederic’s letter to him, 148. Visits 
Frederic at Custrin, 153. Is reconciled to the queen, 153. 
Bestows his daughter in marriage on the Prince of Bareith, 
156—161. Receives Frederic into favour, 169. At. 
tacked with apoplexy, but recovers, 191. In person assists 
the emperor with 10,000 men, 195. Peace concluded, 
he returns in ill-health, 198. Scene with his valet, 199. 
Visits his son at Kheinsberg, 206. 213. His journey to 
Cléves and the Hague, 221. His last illness, 225. Death, 
230. Funeral, 231. Orders left by him fulfilled, 2. 
Frederic the Great; his predecessors, i. 1. His birth, 9. 
Du Hau de Jendun his preceptor, 18. Conspiracy against 
him and his father, 26. Defeated, 29. Character of his 
governors, 34. Compulsorily trained to military habits, 
37. Proposal for his marriage with an English princess, 
38. At the age of fourteen, disliked and ill-treated by his 
father, 45. Visits the court of Dresden with him, 54. 
Anecdote, 55. His hypochondriacal malady after his re- 
turn, 75. His governors dismissed, and others appointed, 
64. His intimacy with Keith and Katt, 65. His father 
renews his ill-treatment, 68. 70. Determines to make his 
escape, 73. Visits Dresden with his father, 74. Again 
determines on flight, 75.77. His secret correspondence 
made known to the king, 79. Is treated aa a state criminal, 
82. Interrogated by Grumkow and others, at Mitten- 
walde, 98. Imprisoned at Custrin, 100. His letter to his 
sister, 101. Court martial appointed to try him and Katt, 
103. Declared innocent, but condemned by another court 
martial, 104. His letter of thanks to the emperor for his 
interference, 109. Paper addressed to him by Katt under 
sentence of death, 119. Compelled to witness Katt’s exe- 
cution, 123. Papers on these affairs subsequently destroyed 
by him, 128. The chaplain Miiller employed to convert him 
to Christianity, 128—144. His father’s treatment of him, 
and his friend, increased his tendency to infidelity, 145. 
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Writes to the king, 147. Is released from the fortress, 
and allowed the town of Custrin for his prison, 148. Dis- 
suaded by Munchow from resigning his birthright, 150. 
Visited by the king, 153. Restored to favour after his 
sister's marriage, 169. His marriage to the princess of 
Bevern, 172—176. And subsequent neglect of her, 177. 
His anxiety on occasion of her illness, 178. His manner 
of life and amusements at Rheinsberg, 181. Receives 
pecuniary aid from Seckendorf, 183.; also from Russia and 
the Duke of Courland, 184. His letters to Suhm, 185. 
Alters his signature, 191. Campaign under Prince Eugene, 
195. His intrepidity, 196. At the peace goes to Stettin and 
Konigsberg, 198. How occupied at Rheinsberg, 200. Visited 
by his father, 206. 213. Character of his companions, 208. 
214. Institutes a society, “ The Friends of Truth,” 215. 
«The Knights of Bayard,” 217. His correspondence with 
celebrated authors, 218. His early writings, 219. Accom- 
panies his father to Cléves and the Hague, 221. Becomes a 
Freemason, 1).. Letter to Voltaire, 222. His accession to 
the throne, 230. Character of his ministers at this period, 
237. Resources of the Prussian states, 238. His occupa- 
tions and amusements, 240—249. Journeys of inspection, 
250. First meeting with Voltaire, 251. Disputed suc- 
cession of Berg and Juliers, 254. Settled, 255. On the 
death of the emperor enters Silesia, 258. Breslau taken, 
260. Returns to Berlin, 263. Negotiations with Russia 
and France, 265. Campaign of 1741, 266. Takes Glo- 
gau, t, His conduct at Mollwitz, 268. Again compels 
Neuperg to retreat into Moravia, 280. Interview with 
him at Obersclinellendorff, 281. Defeats the Austrians at 
Czaslau, 290. His letter to Jordan on the victory, 292. 
Treaty of Breslau, 293. Treaty of Westminster with 
George IL., 294. Cardinal Fleury’s letter to Maria The- 
resa disclosed to him, 296. His letter to Broglio, 297. 
His prospects in 1743, $04. Measures of improvement, 
812. Adds Ost-Frise to his dominions, 313. Voltaire’s 
description of his way of life, 314. Negotiations, $22. 
His declaration against the court of Vienna, and renewal 
of hostilities, $24, $25. Enters Bohemia, and takes Prague, 
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327. Retreats, 331. His difficulties increase, 884 Gar- 
rison of Prague reduced, 336. Results of the campaign 
to him, 337. Merits of his retreat, 338. Death of 
Charles VII, and campaign of 1745, $42. 345. Suc- 
cesses, $47. Battle of Hohenfriedberg, and its results, 
$50. Exchanges compliments with Louis XV. for this and 
the victory of Fontenoy, 358. Their misunderstanding, 
855. Advances into Bohemia, 356. Protested against 
the election of Francis, 357. Maria Theresa rejects his 
propositions for peace, $58. Negotiates with George II., 
359. Operations in Bohemia, 360. Battle of Soor, 361. 
Negotiations, 368. Resolves upon a winter campaign, 371. 
Surprises and defeats the Saxons, 373. Takes Goerlitz, 374. 
Battle of Kesseldorf, 376. Joins the Prince of Anhalt, $79. 
Takes Dresden, 380. Offers peace to the Saxons, 381. 
And Austrians, 383. Peace signed, 1b. Details of nego- 
tiations, 384. Letter from Louis XV., 386. Frederic’s 
commentary on it, 388. His answer to the French mon- 
arch, 391. Remark on the peace of Dresden, $93. Writes 
a “ History of his own Time,” 396. Repairs his losses 
caused by the war, 398. Reform of the laws, 399. The 
Code Frederic, 400. Case of the miller Arnold, 407. His 
conduct on that occasion, 410. His dangerous illness, 413. 
Field Marshal Keith and his brother, Earl Marischal, enter 
his service, 414. His negotiations contribute to the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 425. The conduct of Russia and 
Austria inclines him to prepare for war, 426, 427. Plans 
of amelioration in different branches of his government, 427. 
Pecuniary resources of his kingdom, 428. Revenue from 
excise and customs, 429. Colonies established by him in 
different parts of his territories, 431. Abolishes the ser- 
vitude of the peasants, 433. His choice of ministers of 
religion, 434. His kindness to the peasants, 436. Esta- 
blishes granaries, 439. Institutes manufactures, 440. His 
excellent regulations of the army, 442. Impartiality in 
prosecutions, 443. Suicides frequent among his body- 
guards, 445. Severity of their discipline, 446. His kind- 
ness and familiarity towards his soldiers, 448. His cour- 
age and firmness in battle, 453. His generosity, 45S. His 
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views on public instruetion, 456. Founds schools and col- 
leges, 457. Academy of Berlin, 458. His reception of 
Marshal Saxe at Berlin, 461. His letter of invitation to 
Voltaire, 462. Anxious to retain him for life, 467. Jealousy 
of Maupertuis and others causes differences between them, 
472. 485. Displeased at his lawsuit with Herscheld, the 
Jew, 487. Message to him by a page, and its answer, 
490, 491. Persuades him to burn a satire on Maupertuis, 
496. Offended at its subsequent publication, 496. Their 
last interview, 500. His agents arrest Voltaire at Frank- 
fort, 503. Embassy to him from the Khan of the Crimea, 
508. Opposes the election of the Archduke Joseph as 
King of the Romans, 509. His differences with Russia, tb. 
Unfriendly relations with England, 510. Is offered the 
sovereignty of Corsica, 511. Imprisons Baron Trenck, 512. 
Visits Holland, 516. Russia and Austria excite hostility 
against him, 519. Treaty with England, 525. His con- 
tempt for the French government, 527. Acquires a know- 
ledge of the plans of his enemies, 529. Decides upon the 
invasion of Saxony, 531. Enters Saxony, ii. 3. Takes 
possession of Dresden, 8. Obtains the state papers, proving 
the treachery of the court to him, 9, His troops levy 
contributions on Leipsic, 11. Appropriates the revenues, 
12. Fortifies Torgau, 13. Defeats the Austrians at 
Lowositz, 15. Prevents their junction with the Saxons, 19. 
Who capitulate, 22. Allows the elector an escort to Po- 
land, 24. ‘Treats the electorate as a conquest, 26. Win- 
ters at Dresden, 16. War declared against him by France, 
Sweden, and Russia, 33. George II. unfriendly to him, 35. 
His plan for defending Wesel abandoned, 1b. Attempt 
made to poison him, 36. Intrigues of the Queen of Poland, 
37. He enters Bohemia, 40. Gains the battle of Prague, 
43. 45. Bombards that city, 49. Loses the battle of 
Kolin, 52. His admirable retreat, 55. Death of his 
mother, 57. Strong confederacy against his power, 59. 
His epistle to D'Argens, 60. To Voltaire, 61. Detaches 
a force into Lusatia, and marches into Saxony, 62. His 
conduct to his brother, 7. Disaster of the Hanoverians, 
and convention of Closter Zeven, 69. Advance of the 
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Russians, 70. Lehwald repulses them, 71. And drives the 
Swedes from Pomerania, 73. Berlin occupied by Haddick, 
ib. Marches against the French and Imperialists, 74. 
Routs them at Rosbach, 77—81. Compliment paid him 
during that battle, 83, 84. Permits Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick to enter into the service of George II, i. 91. 
Sends Keith into Bohemia, and hastens to the assistance 
of Silesia, 91. Breslau taken by the Austrians, 97. He 
retakes it after defeating them at Lissa, 102—107. His 
successes render him popular in England, 109. Continued 
hostility of Russia, Austria, France, and Poland, 110. His 
plan of campaign 1758, 111. Takes Schweidnitz, 115. 
Deceives Daun, and enters Moravia, 116. Besieges Oll- 
mutz, 117. Retreats, 125. Marches against the Rus- 
sians, 127. Beats them at Zorndorf, 129—133. Anecdote 
of his occupations on the eve of the battle, 134. Pre- 
vented by Daun and Laudon from joining Prince Henry, 
137. His rashness at Hochkirchen, 138. His masterly 
retreat, 144. Death of his sister, 148. Reinforced by his 
brother at Doberschutz, 152. Returns to Breslau, 156. 
Preparations for the campaign of 1759, 163. Letter to, 
from the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 164. 
Plants himself at Duringsworwerk, 166. Determines to 
head the army against the Russians, 169. Loses the 
battle of Kunersdorf or Frankfort, 170. Orders the archives 
to be removed from Berlin, 175. His treasure at Dresden 
saved from the Austrians, 177. Sends Finck with 14,000 
men to Maxen, 181. Resentment at that general's capi- 
tulation, 183. Loss of Dierecke and his corps, 184. His 
feeling on Prince Ferdinand’s victory at Minden, 176. 188. 
Voltaire’s account of his verses on Louis XV., 190. The 
Duke de Choiseul’s retaliation, 192. Letter to the ex-King 
of Poland, 195. Battle of Landshut, 199. Attacks Dres- 
den, but retreats on the approach of Daun, 202. Undaunted 
amidst reverses, 204. Beats the Austrians at Liegnitz, 210. 
Berlin taken by Tottleben and Lacy, 219. His desponding 
letter to D’Argens, 220. He appears to meditate suicide, 
222. Defeats the Austrians at Torgau, 225—229. Saxony 
again falls into his hands, 230. State of his resources, 233. 
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His losses through the death of George II., and the change 
in the English ministry, 235. Unpaid subsidy, 236. En- 
trenches himself at Buntzelwitz, 244. Marches towards 
Upper Silesia, 246. On the fall of Schweidnitz encamps 
at Strahlen, 248. Escapes being betrayed to the Austrians 
by Baron Warkotsch and a priest named Schmidt, 248. 
Plot of Trenck to betray Magdeburg discovered, 254. 
Fortunate in the death of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 
and the accession of Peter III., 255, 256. Who assists 
him, 257. Alliance with the Khan of the Tartars pre- 
viously contracted, 258. Unfriendly disposition of the 
English government, 259. Peace with Sweden, 262. 
Change in his prospects from the murder of the-czar, 263, 
264. Catherine moved to maintain the treaty with him, 
266. He decides the combat of Reichenbach, 267. Takes 
Schweidnitz, 268. His brother gains the battle of Frey- 
berg, 269. His measures against the states of the empire, 
275. Negotiations with Austria, 275. Concludes the 
peace of Hubertsbourg, 276. Management of his re- 
sources during the war, 277. Measures for repairing the 
ravages of war, 282. Other improvements, 288. Gains 
the affections of the Silesians, 284. Restores the coinage, 
th, Rewards the military, 286. Recruits his army, 287. 
Invites D'’Alembert to Berlin, 288. Receives an ambas- 
sador from Constantinople, 289. Concurs in the promotion 
of Stanislaus Poniatowski to the throne of Poland, 291. 
Letter of congratulation to him, 292. Anxiety respecting 
the male heirs of the Prussian monarchy, 294. Gfief at 
the death of his nephew, Prince Henry, 295. His sur- 
viving brothers and sisters, 296. Comparison between him 
and his brother Prince Henry, 297. Prince Ferdinand, 
300. The Duchess of Brunswick, 301. His sister Ulrica, 
Queen of Sweden, #5. The Princess Amelia, 302. His 
nephew and successor Frederic William, 304. His re- 
ception of the celebrated Helvetius, 305. Discusses with 
him the fiscal regulations of his kingdom, 306. His literary 
pursuits, 309. Becomes acquainted with some German 
writers. $12. His momentary disgust with French lite- 
rature, 318. Refers the grievances of his subjects of 
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Neufchatel to the decision of the republic of Berne, $15, 
$16. Measures for re-uniting Bareith and Anspach to the 
crown of Prussia, 316. Visited at Neisse by the Emperor 
Joseph II., $17. Returns his visit at Neustadt, 319. The 
Prince de Ligne’s account of their conversations, 320. His 
troops enter the territory of Dantzic, 330. Reasons as- 
signed for this invasion, 331. Restricts the liberty of the 
press in his dominions, t>. His sagacious foresight proved 
during the scarcity of 1772, 384. His conduct to the 
Jesuits, 337. Refuses consent to Catherine's project of a 
league in the north of Europe, 340. Anxious to adopt her 
views regarding Poland, 341. Becomes the enemy of 
Poniatowski, «+. His policy in the war of Russia with 
Turkey, 344. His opinion of Catherine's generals, 345. 
Negotiations for the partition of Poland, 347. Mediates 
between Rassia and Turkey, 350. Poland divided, 353. 
Treaty of partition, $54—357. His improvements in 
Prussian Poland, 361. His successful negotiation of a 
marriage for the Grand Duke Paul, 362. Suffers from 
gout, 363. Discerns and frustrates the intentions of 
Joseph II., 364. His vigour of mind during illness, 365. 
His poetical compliment to Count Hoditz, 366. Conduct 
on the death of the Elector of Bavaria, 367. Offers his 
mediation to the existing and the eventual successor, 271. 
Remonstrances and negotiations, 373. Correspondence 
with Joseph II., 374. Prepares for war with Austria, 377, 
Declaration of the Austrian envoy, 379. Enters Bo- 
hemia, 381. Movements and skirmishes, 383. Corre- 
spondence with the empress queen, 384. LHetires to 
winter quarters, 387-389. His eulogy on Voltaire, 39). 
The campaign successful, 395. Negotiations during the 
winter, 396. Suspension of arms, 403. Congress and 
peace at Teschen, 1b. Terms of the treaty, 404. His re. 
marks on the war, 406. Returns to Potsdam, 407. 
Visited by the Prince de Ligne, 1. Their conversations, 
408—415. His occupations, 417—420. His attachment 
to dogs, 421. His companions and friends, 423. Final 
reform of the laws, 433. Defeats the ambitious schemes 
of Joseph IL, 434. Germanic league, 436. Last year of 
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his life, 437. Symptoms of decay, 438. Sends for Dr. 

Zimmermann of Hanover, 441. Their interview, 443. 
His appearance, 444.446. Conversations, 449. Zimmer- 
mann takes his leave, 453. Frederic’s letter to the Duchess 
of Brunswick, 454. His last days, 456.; and death, 459. 
Hertzberg’s testimony respecting his patient exertions 
during iliness, 462. Religious letter addressed to him, 466. 
His will, 467.; and funeral, 468. Mirabeau’s character of 
him, 469. 

Frederic - William I1., nephew of Frederic, notice of his birth, 
i, 314. His first campaign, ii. 262. His early marriage, 
294. His offspring, «. His character, 304. Confirms 
the legacies of Frederic’s will, 467. 

Frederic- William WI, the present King s Prats grand- 
nephew of Frederic the Great, ii. 294. 

Frederic, Prince of Wales, proposal for his marriage with the’ 
Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia, i. 37. 

Frederica, second daughter of Frederic William, married to 
the Margrave of Anspach, i. 67. Consternation on the 
arrest of Prince Frederic, 89. 

Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, of Prussia, married to the 
Prince of Orange, ii. 294, 295. 

Frederica Charlotte Ulrica Catherina, Duchess ef York, 
grand-niece of Frederic, ii. 294. 

Freemasons, Frederic, though one of them, unfavourable to 
the fraternity, 1. 221. 

French, prepare to invade Prussian Westphalia, 1. 40. Take 
possession of it, 59. Defeated at Rosbach, 77. Frederic’s 
humanity to the wounded and prisoners, 81. Their cruelties 
and extortions in the electorate of Hanover, 89.; and in 
other parts of Germany, 92. Their reverses in the cam- 
paign of 1762, 272. Peace with England, 273. Allowed 
to retain Cleves and Guelders, #d. 

French poetry, Frederic’s delight in writing, i. 220. 

Frese, Frederic’s surgeon, ii. 441. In disgrace for intimating 
that his disease was dropsy, 6. 

Freyberg, battle of, ii. 268 — 270. 

Fritsch, negotiator for Saxony, to conclude peace with Prussia, 
li, 275. 
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Farst, M. de, succeeded Jarrige¢ as chancellor, i. 238. 
Dismissed for his decision in the case of the miller 
Arnold, 409. Left in disgrace, when the other judges are 
recalled, 411. 


Gadel, town of, taken by the Duke of Aremberg, ii. 63. 

Galkitzin, Prince, Russian minister, Lord Bute’s proposition 
to, ii, 259. Indignantly rejected by Peter III., and com- 
municated to Frederic, 259. Takes the province of Mol- 
davia from the Turks, 345. 

Ganganelli (Clement XIV.), abolishes the order of the 
Jesuits, ii. $35. 

Gaudot, murdered at Neufchatel, 11. 315. 

Gellert, acquaintance of Frederic with, at Leipsic, ii, 312. 

George I, his character sketched by the Princess of Bareith, 
i. 38. His “opinion of the Princess of Wales, 40. (note). 
Interchange of visits with the King and Queen of Prussia, 
4}, 

George I7., brother-in-law of Frederic William, i.9. His 
sarcasm on that prince, 36. Sketch of his character by 
the Margravine of Bareith, 39. Constantly hostile to Fre- 
deric, 266. Effect of the battle of Mollwitz on, 275. His 
offers of mediation between Austria and Prussia, 276. 
Concludes with Frederic the treaty of Westminster, 294. 
Gains the battle of Dettingen, 305. His intimation to 
Maria Theresa respecting Silesia, 323. His influence em- 
ployed to secure the election of her husband as emperor, 
357. Anxious to protect Hanover while at war with 
France, 517. Treaty with Russia, 518. Frederic’s letter 
to, before taking the field, ii.1. Unable to comprehend 
his great and able plans, 35. His conduct relative to the 
capitulation of Closter Zeven, 70. His troops, on their 
resumption of arms, commanded by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, 91. Sends Frederic his thanks for so good a 
general, 159. Offers peace to the Empress of Russia, 196. 
His death, and its consequences to Frederic, 235. 

George III., accession of, ii. 235. Wretched foreign policy 
of his minister, Lord Bute, #2. Disastrous administration 
of Lord North, 360. 
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George William, Electer of Brandenburgh, state of the 
electorate at his death, i. 2. 

Gerber, Fiscal General, present at the examination of Katt, 
i. 96. And at the interrogatory of Prince Frederic, 98. 
Germany, the Elector of Bavaria chosen emperor of, i. 285. 
Scarcity in the north of, in 1772, evinced the sagacious 

foresight of Frederic, ii. 334. 

Germans, gratified with the battle of Rosbach, ii. 85. 

German literati, of Frederic’s acquaintance, ii. 312. 

Germanic League, formed through Frederic’s exertions, ii. 
435. Frederic’s reply to Zimmermann respecting, 452. 

Gersdorf, disgraced for his conduct at Maxen, ii. 183. 

Gibbon, YFrederic’s enquiry respecting his Roman History, 
ii. 449, 

Glasau, his attempt to poison Frederic, ii. 36. 

Glatz, fortress of, imprisonment of Trenck in, i. 514. Sur- 
renders to Laudon, ii. 203. Austrians withdraw from, 401. 
Besieged by the Austrians, 199. Secured by Frederic at 
the peace of Hubertsbourg, 277. 

Glogau, Frederic confined with the gout at, ii. 179. Block- 
aded by the Prussians, 1. 266. 

Goertz, Count, his mission to Munich, 11. $71. A companion 
of Frederic’s, 423. 

Goertz, General, conveys to Frederic the letter of the Duke 
of Deux-Ponts sent from his brother, 1i. $72. 

Gohfeld, defeat of the French at, 1i. 189. 

Goerlitz, taken by the Prussians, i. 374. Combat of, ii. 75. 

Gotter, Count de, his mission from Berlin to Vienna, i. 259. 

Gotteched, acquaintance of Frederic with, at Leipsic, ii. 312. 

Grammont, Duke de, nephew of Noailles, holds a command 
under him at Dettingen, 1. 305. 

Granby, Marquis of, second in command to Lord George 
Sackville, ii. 158. At the battle of Minden, 188. 

Grenville. Mr. George, Mitchell’s letter to, on the Prussian 
subsidy, ii. 238. 

Grobnitz, Colonel, resolves to deliver Prince Frederic from 
confinement, i. 85. The attempt fails, #3, 

Gremhow, General, conspires with the Prince of Anhalt 
against Frederic William and his son, i. 26. Restored to 
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favour, 31. Satirically named La Rancune, 66. His con- 
duct on the examination of Katt, 94.; and in the interro- 
gatory of Prince Frederic, 99. His advice to the king, 
103. Persuades the Prince, in prison, to write a submissive 
letter to the king, 147. His mission to Warsaw, 193. 

Guasco, surrenders Schweidnitz to Frederic, ii. 267. Fre- 
deric’s compliment to him and his officers, 268. 

Guichard, Colonel, named by Frederic Qutatus Icilius, 
i. 213. A companion of Frederic’s, ii. 425. Why named 
Quintus Icilius, 426. 

Gustavus II, his skilful management of the Swedish revo- 
lution, ii. 353. 


Haddick, Austrian general, lays Berlin under contribution, 
ii. 73. Escapes the army of Frederic, 76. Sent against 
Leipsic, 156. Beaten by Dohna, ib. Stationed at Gu- 
ben, 169. 

Hamilton, Swedish commander at Stralsund, driven back by 
Count Dohna, ii. 161. Superseded in command, ¢b. 

Hanover, Elector of (see George II.), joins the Germanic 
League, ii. 436. 

Hanoverians, their disastrous campaign, i. 68. Convention 
of Closter Zeven, 69. Resume their arms after the battle 
of Rosbach, ii. 89. (See Ferdinand of Brunswick.) 

Harrach, Count, Austrian envoy to Frederic at Dresden, 
i. 383. 

Harsch, General, obliged to raise the siege of Neisse, ii. 152. 

Hastenbeck, battie of, i. 69. 

Helvetius, his visit to Berlin, ii. 305. Discusses with Frederic 
the fiscal regulations of his kingdom, 306. 

Henry of Prussia, Prince, his birth, i.44. Aide-de-camp 
general to Frederic at Hohenfriedberg, 352. Disapproves 
the rigour of the Prussian discipline, 446. Wounded at 
Rosbach, ii. 80. Assists in expelling the French from 
Hanover, 93. Returns to defend Saxony, 96. His account 
of the battle of Lissa, 103. Joins the king at Dober- 
schutz with a reinforcement, 152. Takes command of the 
army in Saxony, 156. Enters Boliemia during the winter, 
163. Relieves Breslau, besieged by Laudon, 207. Gains 
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‘the battle of Freyberg, a. 268—270. Drives the Imperial- 
ists into Bohemia, 271. His character contrasted with 
that of the King, his brother, 297. Conference at Peters- 
burg with Catherine concerning Poland, 347. Appointed 
to defend Saxony, 378. Marches on Dresden, 381. In- 
vades Bohemia, and advances toward Prague, 382. His 
able retreat to Ottendorf, 390. Places his army in winter 
quarters, 391. Detaches Mollendorf to make an irruption 
into Bohemia, 400. 

Henry, Prince, nephew of Frederic, death of, ii. 195. Afflic- 
tion of the king at that event, 7. 

Herscheld the Jew, lawsuit of Voltaire with, i. 487. 

Hertzberg, Count, his remarks on the conduct of Frederic in 
plunging into the Seven Years’ War, i. 530. Negotiator 
for Frederic with the Austrians, ii. 275. Sets forth the 
right of the House of Brandenburgh to the Bavarian 
fiefs, 373. A companion of Frederic, 423. Account of, 
431. His testimony respecting T'rederic’s patient exer- 
tions during illness, 460. 462. Present at his death, 465. 

Hesse Cassel, landgraviate of, occupied by the French, i. 68. 

Hessian troops, in English pay, against Frederic, i. 277. 

Heyden, his conduct when summoned to surrender Colberg, 
i. 251, 252. 

Hildebourghausen, gives up the command of the army of the 
Circles to Prince Frederic of Deux-Ponts, ii. 115. 

“ Histoire de mon Temps," i. 396. Continued by Frederic, 
in his history of the Seven Years’ War, ii. 311. 

Hochkirchen, Frederic’s temerity at, ii. 138. 

Hoditz, Count, Frederic’s poetical compliment to, ii. 356. 

Hohenfriedberg, battle of, 349. Its results, 355. 

Hohenower, defeat of the French at, ii. 240. 

Hohenfels, M. de, negotiator for the duke of Deux-Ponts at 
Teschen, ti. 403. 

Hubertebourg, peace concluded at, between Prussia and 
Austria, ii. 276. “‘ Mémoires depuis la Paix de,” when 
‘commenced by Frederic, ii. 311. 

Hulsen, General, attacks the Austrian centre at Kolin, 
ii. 53. Surprises Reinhard, 163. Retreats beyond Tor- 
gau, 216. 
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Flume, the historian, praised by Frederic, ii. 449. . 
Hungary, palatins of, their zealous loyalty to Maria Theresa, 
i. 283. 
Hyndford, \ord, his mission to the camp of Frederic, i. 276. 
His negotiations between the Austrians and Prussians, 
280. Conference at Oberschnellendorf, 281. 


Italy, operations in, i. 338. 357. 366. 

Jegerndorf, duchy of, occupied by the Prussians, ii. 386. 
Austrians driven from, 394. 

Jaromirs, retreat of the Austrians upon, i. 364. 

Jarriges, M., succeeded Coccéji as chancellor, i. 238. Assists 
in compiling the Code I°rederic, i. 400. 

Jendun, Du Han de, made preceptor to Frederic, i. 18. 
Continues in that office, 35. 

Jesuits, Frederic imputes to Laudon a negotiation through 
their means, ii. 203. Frederic’s conduct to them, 335. 
337. (note.) 

Johannisberg, defeat of the Prince of Condé at, ii. 272. 

Johnson, extract from his satire relating to the death of 
Charles VII., i. 286. 

Jordan, an associate of Frederic, ti. 208, 209. Their friend- 
ship honourable to both, 210. Letter of Frederic to, on 
the eve of the battle of Mollwitz, i. 268. 

Joseph IT., Emperor, visits Frederic at Neisse, ii. 317. Fre- 
deric returns his visit at Neustadt, i. 319. His restless 
activity excites Frederic’s vigilance, 364. Claims all the 
fiefs belonging to the house of Bavaria, 369. Angry at 
the empress queen's negotiation with Frederic, 385. Eager 
to continue the war, 397. Directs Wallis to attack Neu- 
stadt, 402. His machinations stayed by the peace between 
Russia and Turkey, 404. Concludes the peace of Tes- 
chen, i6. Frederic’s remark on his visit to the Empress of 
Russia, 412. Death of his mother, 434. His schemes of 
aggrandisement, t. Counteracted by Frederic, 436. 

Juliers and Berg, disputed succession of, i. 254. Settled, 255, 


Kalkstein, Colonel, sub-governor of Prince Frederic, i. 34, 
Dismissed, 64. Marshal, takes Brieg, i. 273. 
KK 3 
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Kamken, Madame de, ridiculous mistake of, i. 67. Remon- 
strates with the king on his cruelty to his queen and to 
his son, 96. 

Kaunitz, Count, (afterwards Prince), Austrian envoy at 
Paris, cultivates an alliance between Austria and France, 
i. 622. Attends Joseph II. at Neustadt, when visited by 
Frederic, ii. 320. Anxious for peace with Prussia, 397. 

Kaminskoi, Russian gencral, his mission to Frederic, ii. 39S. 

Katt, gains the friendship of Prince Frederic, i.65. Arrested 
as an accomplice in his attempt to escape, 86. Examined, 
96. Condemned by court martial, 110. The king dooms 
him to death instead of imprisonmeut, #5. His letter to 
the king, 115. Another to his grandfather, 116. Verses 
written on the window of his prison, 118. Paper addressed 
to the prince, 119. Is beheaded in his presence, 123, 124. 

Kehl, fortress of, scized by the French, i. 195. 

Keith, intimacy of Frederic with, i.65. To avoid the king’s 
vengeance, escapes to Holland, 87. The king has him 
hung in effigy, 1b. 

Keith, Field-marshal, and his elder brother, Earl-marischal, 
enter the service of Frederic, i. 414. Letter from him to 
his brother, «. Continues in favour until his death, 422. 
Letter of Schwerin to, ti. 4. Sent to demand state papers 
from the Queen of Poland, 9. Distinguished himself at 
Lowositz, 18. Letter from Schwerin at the close of the 
campaign, 26. Letter to his brother on the battle of Ros- 
bach, 83. Result of his expedition into Bohemia, ii. 94. 
Letter on the battle of Lissa, 103. On the siege of Ol- 
mutz, 117-—124. Remonstrates with Frederic on his 
temerity at Hochkirchen, 139. Killed in the battle, 145. 

Keith, Sir Robert, erects a monument at Hochkirchen to 
his relative the marshal, ii. 147. Envoy at Petersburgh, 
Mitchell's letter to, on the Prussian subsidy, 238. 

Kendal, Duchess of, mistress of George I., i. $9. 

Kesselsdorf, battle of, i. 374 

Keyserling, Major, appointed companion to Prince Frederic, 
i.64. Ordered to watch him after his arrest, 82. Con- 
tinues in his confidence, 208. Named by him Cescrion, 
213. 
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Kinski, General, retreats before Mgilendorf, ii. 400. a 
Kirkland, James, an expensive recruit for Frederic William’ 8 
guarda, i. 6 


Kleist, Lieut Geneial: dies gallantly at Lowositz, ii. 18, 

Kleist, General, left to make head against the Swedes, ii. 165. 
Destroys the Austrian magazines at Saatz, 271. His 
operations against the states of the empire, 274. 

Kleist, Major, the poet, killed at Kunersdorf, ii. 173. 

Knobelsdorf, a companion of Frederic, i. 208. 212. 

Knobloch, a Prussian general, seizes Erfurt, ii. 163. 

Knyphausen, M. de, Prussian minister, sent away from Paris, 
li. 32. 

Koentg, controversy of Maupertuis with, i. 493. Voltaire 
takes his part, 494. 

Kenigsegg, Austrian general, marches into Lusatia, ii. 39. 
Defeated at Reichenberg, 41. 

Keenigsgratz, taken by Frederic, ii. 126. 

Kenigstein, on the Elbe, ii.7. Retreat of Augustus II. to 
that fortress, 21. On his retirement to Poland, its neu- 
trality is accorded by Frederic, 26. 

Kolin, battle of, ii.52.  Frederic’s admirable retreat, 55. 

Kunersdorf, battle of, 11. 170. 


Lacy, Count, laments over the corpse of Marshal Keith, ii. 146. 
His origin, 198. note. In conjunction with Tottleben, takes 
Berlin, 218. Retires to Torgau, 220. Commended by 
Frederic, 322. Commands the Austrian army opposed to 
Frederic, 381. Frederic’s opinion of, 410. 

La Lippe, Count, assists Frederic in becoming a freemason, 
i. 22]. 

La Mettrie, made reader to Frederic, i. 474. 

La Motte Fougué, General, a companion of Frederic, i. 208. 
Grand-master of the “ Knights of Bayard,” 218, 

Landshut, Frederic assembles his army near, ii. 163. Prus- 
sians defeated at, 200. Barbarities committed by the 
Austrians at, 201. Army of Frederic cantoned at, 393. 

Lantingshausen, General, succeeds Hamilton in command at 
Stralsund, ii. 161. 
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ia Tour, message sent by him from Frederic to Louis X¥.,__ 
on the victory of Hohenfriedberg, i. 353. 

Lauden, General, his attack on a Prussian convoy, ii. 124. 

. Account of him, 2b. (note.) Harasses the march of the © 
Prussians, 154. Joins Soltikoff after the battle of Zulli- 
chaw, 166. ‘Falls on the Prussian right wing at Kuners- 
dorf, 171. Driven back into Poland, 179. Retires within 
the Austrian dominions, ib. Drives Fouquet from his 
intrenched camp near Landshut, and takes him prisoner, 
199. Takes Glatz, 203. Attacks Breslau, 205. Obliged 
to retire, 207. Beaten by Frederic at Liegnitz, 211. His 
junction with Butturlin, 243. Takes Schweidnitz, 247. 
Retires to Fribourg, 216. Concludes an armistice with 
the Duke of Bevern, 268. Frederic’s compliment on, be- 
fore his arrival to dinner, 326. Heads the Austrian ariny 
in Bohemia, 377. Foiled by Prince Henry of Prussia, 381. 
390. 

Lebeau's History of the Lower Empire, criticised by Frederic, 
11. 365. 

Le Catt, a memorial of Frederic’s hardihood preserved by, 
i. 453. A companion of Frederic, ii. 423. Account of, 
427. . 

Leczinshi, Stanislaus attempts to secure the throne of Poland, 
i194. Frederic’s letter to, ii. 195. 

Lehwald, Marshal, in command at Konigsberg, 1.529. Occu- 
pies Meissen, 375, Beats the Russians at Jagerndorf, 
ii. 71. Drives the Swedes out of Pomerania, 72. 

Leibnitz, patronised by Queen Sophia Charlotte, i. 12. 

Leipsic, the Prussians levy contributions on, ii. 11. Regained 
by Frederic, 224. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, sent by Maria Theresa to 
his brother the emperor, ii. 385. 

Leopold of Anhalt, Prince, takes Glogau, i. 266. 

Lestewitz, governor of Breslau, obliged to surrender it to the 
Austrians, ii. 97. 

Leti, governess of Wilhelmina, Frederic’s eldest sister, i. 36. 

Lewis XTV", Frederic’s opinion of, ii. $23. 

Lewis XV., supports Leczinski in his attempt to secure the 
throne of Poland, 1. 194. Exchange of compliments with 
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. Frederic for Fontenoy and Hobenfriedberg, 353. Hil 
letter to Frederic, which enables him to break with France, 
$86. Frederic’s answer, 391. ~ 

Lewis XVI, his marriage with an Austrian princess renders 
France not less jealous of Austria, ii. 373. 

Liege, Bishop of, cause of quarrel between him and the King 
of Prussia, i. 253. 

Liegnitz abandoned by the Austrians, ii. 107. Battle of, 
211. 

Ligne, Prince de, sketch of, ii. 319. (note). His account of 
the conversations of Joseph I]. with Frederic, at Neustadt, 
320. Frederic’s remark to, on the Jesuits, 338. His letter 
to Stanislaus on the correspondence of Frederic and 
Joseph II. respecting Bavaria, 374. Compliments Joseph II. 
on his resistance to various cabinets, 385. (note). Visits 
Fredéric at Potsdam, 407. Their conversations, 408. His 
concluding remarks, 414. 

Lindstadt, General, dislodges the Austrian general, Cam- 
pitelli, ii, 163. 

Lissa, Frederic reclaimed a deserter on the eve of that battle, 
i. 451. Battle of, ii. 99-—103. 

Lithuania, benefits conferred on, by Frederic William, i. 
222. 

Lobkhowitz, Prince, defeated by Broglio and Belle-Isle, 
i, 293. 

Lorraine, Francis, Duke of, Emperor of Germany, i. 290. 
(See Francis.) 

Lorraine, Prince Charles Alexander of, unable to cope with 
Frederic, i. 290. His successes against Broglio and Belle- 
Isle, 298. Defeated at Hohenfriedberg, 349. Retreats 
into Bohemia, 355. Enters Lusatia, 372. Baffled by 
Frederic’s precautions, 7b. Defeated by Frederic at Prague, 
ii. 42. Retires within its walls, 45. Makes a sortie, 49. 
Frederic’s regret on his death, 411. 

Louisa Ulrica, Queen of Sweden, sister of Frederic, i ii. 296. 
Her character, 300. 

Lowositz, battle of, ii. 14. A dearly bought victory, 19. 

Lucchesini, a companion of Frederic, ii. 423. Account of, 
430. 
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Yynar, Count, his mediation at Closter Zeven, by whom in- 
stigated, ii. 70. (note). 

Lynar, Polish Ambassador in Russia, effect of his intrigues, 
i. 277. 


Magdeburg, Imprisonment of Trenck in, i. 514. His plot for 
betraying it to the Austrians frustrated, ii. 252. 

Mahomet V., offers his mediation for a general peace, i. 369. 

Manstein, General, reply of Voltaire to, on his memoirs, i. 
489. 

Manteuffel, Count, joins with Frederic in forming a Society 
called “The Friends of Truth,” i.215. Defending Pome- 
rania against the Swedes, is aided by Lehwald, ii. 72. 
Takes Demmin and the fort of Penamunde, 161.  Dan- 
gerously wounded at Zullichau, 168. 

Marbourg, besieged by Prince Ferdinand, ii. 239. 

Maria Josepha, Queen of Poland, refuses to deliver state 
papers to Marshal Keith, 1. 10. Consents only through 
menace of compulsion, 7b. Her intrigues, 37. Dies after 
the news of the battle of Rosbach, 86. 

Maria Theresa, motives of Frederic in declaring war against, 
i. 256. Indignant at his pretensions to Silesia, 264. Her 
appeal to the diet at Presburg, 283. Loyal enthusiasm of 
the palatins of Hungary, t. Desperate state of her 
affairs, 1b. Her troops defeated at Czaslau and Sahé, 290. 
293. Peace concluded, +. Her fortunes revive, 298. 
Fresh sucesses, 304. Orders her army into Silesia, 339. 
They return to winter quarters, 340. Her husband, 
Francis Duke of Lorraine, elected emperor, 357. Rejects 
pacific propositions from Frederic, 358. Peace of Dres- 
den, 383. Her reasons for withholding the guarantee of 
the empire, 398. Revives hostility against Frederic, 519. 
Her reasons for venturing on the Seven Years’ War, 520. 
Evasive answers to Frederic’s question of peace or war, 
530. Rejects a proposition from Lord Bute, ii. 26). 
Averse to the meeting of her son, the Emperor Joseph IL., 
with Frederic, $17. Her correspondence with Frederic on 
the Bavarian succession, 384. Anxious for peace, $97. 
Treaty of Teschen, 40+. Her death, 434. 
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Marienburg, patatinate of, obtained by Prussia, ii. 353. 7 

Marlborough, Charles Duke of, commands the English aux- 
iliaries in Germany, ii. 157. His death, 6d. 

Marshall, Baron, his defence of Olimutz, 11. 117. 

Maupertuis, a correspondent with Frederic, i.218. Frederic’s 
opinion of, 252. (note). His ridiculous mishap at Moll- 
witz, 271. First president of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, 312. Sketch of him, 472. He occasions the final 
quarrel of the king and Voltaire, 492. His controversy 
with Koenig, 493. Voltaire’s satire on, 495. An edition 
of it burnt, 496. 499. 

Maurepas, his imbecile administration, ii. 360. 

Maurice of Anhalt, Prince, commands a corps of Frederic's 
army, li. 40. Arrives before Prague, 42. Unable to cross 
the Moldau, 48. His error at Kolin caused the loss of 
the battle, 54. 

Mazen, march of General Finck to, ii. 181. He surrenders 
to the Austrians, 183. 

Mayence, Elector of, joins the Germanic League, ii. 436. 

Mecklenburg, Duke of, places his claims on the Bavarian 
succession in the hands of Frederic, ii. 372. Arrangement 
in favour of, at the peace of Teschen, 405. 

Meckienburg Strelitz, Princess Charlotte of, writes to Fre- 
deric on the devastations committed by his troops, ii. 164. 
Meissen, the combined forces of the empire and of Austria 

defeated at, ii. 178. Dierecke’s surrender at, 184. 

Meuse, castle of, meeting of Frederic and Voltaire at, i. 251. 

Milius, auditor-general, one of the court on Katt’s examin- 
ation, i. 94. And at the interrogatory of Prince Fre- 
deric, 98. 

Mill, near Sans Souci, question concerning, between Frederic 
and the miller, 1. 403. 

Military order, the first in the state, in Prussia, i. 441. 

inden, besieged by Prince Frederic of Brunswick, ii. 1153. 
Battle of, 188. Seizure of French correspondence at, 189. 

Mirabeau, his account of Frederic’s last days, ii. 455.; and 
death, 459. His character of him, 469. 

Mitchell, Sir Andrew, English minister at Berlm, visits the 
Prussian camp with Frederic, ii. 2. Passages from his cor- 
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‘\ respondence relative to the Prussian subsidy, 236. Letter 
to Lord Bute on a communication from Frederic relative to 
Russia, 260. 

Moldavia, taken from the Turks by Prince Gallitzin, 11. 345. 

Mollendorf, General, his expedition into Bohemia, ii. 400. 
Distinguishes himself in Prince Henry’s retreat to Otten- 
dorf, 391. Much beloved by Frederic, 432. 

Mollwitz, battle of, i. 268. Its consequences, 273. 

Monbijou, the Czar Peter and his wife Catherine entertained 
at, 1. 21. 

Montecuculi, remark of Frederic concerning, ii. 326. 

Moore, Dr., his description of Frederic, it. 417. 419. 

Mosel, General, attends Prince Frederic when brought asa 
state criminal to his father, i. 83. 

Miller, chaplain, attends Katt in his last moments, i. 125 
(note). Ordered to argue with Prince Frederic on religious 
topics, 128. His report to the king, 131—138. Second 
letter from the king, 139. His reply, 142. Frederic’s 
address to, on making him a secretary to the cabinet, 246. 

Miiller, an aid-de:camp, a witness of Frederic’s intrepidity, 
1. 454. 

Miinchausen, his firm reply to Frederic’s angry remonstrance, 
i. 413. 

Munich, Marshal, his great influence in Russia, i. 265. Ne- 
gotiations of Winterfeld with, 277. How frustrated, 1. 
Munchow, President, dissuades Prince Frederic from resign- 

ing his birthright, 1. 150. 

Mustapha IV., Emperor of the Turks, his embassy to Fre- 

deric, ii. 289. 


Nadastt, the Hungarian general, defeated by Winterfeld, 
i. 347. Commands the Austrian left at Kolin, ii. 53. 
Takes Schweidnitz, 95. 

Napoleon, the sword of the great Frederic carried away by 
him from Potsdam, ii. 468. Lost on his departure for 
Elba, #. 

Natzmar, Marshal, arrests the prince's friend, Katt, i. 86, 87. 

Natzmar, son of the marshal, appointed to watch Frederic 
at Custrin, 1. 149. 
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Neisse, bombarded by the Prussiansy i. 263. Blockaded by 
the Prussians, 281. Besieged by the Austrians, ii. 13%. 
Delivered by the Prussians, 152. Meeting of Frederic 
and the Emperor Joseph II. at, $177. 

Neufchitel, discontents in, ii. $14. Referred by Frederic to 
the republic of Berne, 316. 

Neuperg, Count, enters Silesia against the Prussians, i. 267. 
Beaten at Mollwitz, 268. His conference with Frederic, 

‘ 281. Retires into Moravia, #6. Commands the Austrians 
at the battle of Dettingen, 305. 

Neustadt, in Moravia, meeting of Frederic and the Emperor 
Joseph II. at, ii. 319. 

Night march, in winter, Frederic’s conduct during a, i. 448. 

Nimbourg, Frederic retires to, from Kolin, ii. 57. 

Nivernois, Duke of, ambassador at Berlin, offers Frederic the 
sovereignty of Tobago, i. 526. Frederic shows him his 
treaty with England, 527. 

Noailles, Marshal, commands the French at Dettingen, 
1. 305. Visits the emperor at Frankfort, 307. 

North, Lord, his feeble administration could not oppose the 
partition of Poland, ii. 360. 

Nostitz, Saxon general, taken prisoner at Lissa, i. 101. 

Nuremberg, Catholic preacher at, prognosticates the discom- 
fiture of Frederic, ii. 59. Heavy contributions exacted by 
the Prussians from, 274. 


O'Donnel, Austrian general, routed by the Prince of Wur- 
temberg, ii. 267. 

Ogilvy, Countess, discovery of letters transmitted to, ii. 38. 

Olmutz, capitulates to Marshal Schwerin, i. 284. Siege of, 
ii. 117. Reply of an officer to Frederic’s reprimand 
at, 125. 

Orford, Ear] of (H. Walpole), his opinion on the convention 
of Closter Zeven, ii. 90. 

Ostend, taken by the French, i. 367. 

Ost-Frrise, duchy of, acquired by Frederic, i. 313. 

Ottendorf, able retreat of Prince Henry to, ii. 390. 

Ottmachau, taken by the Prussians, i. 263. 
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\ Palatine, Elector, protests ineffectually against the election 

of the Duke of Lorraine, i. $57. 

» Charles Theodore, collateral heir of the 
Elector of Bavaria, ii. 368. His extravagance, 369. 

Palissot, author of verses on Frederic, ascribed to the Duke 
of Choiseul, ii. 193. (note.) 

Pallant, the Austrian general, his important disclosure to 
Frederic II., i. 295. 

Paris, Frederic’s intended journey to, i. 250. Why relin- 
quished, 251. 

Patronage, in the army discountenanced by Frederic, i. 443. 

Paul, Grand-duke, afterwards Emperor of Russia, his mar- 
riage, ii. 362. 

Philippina Charlotte, Duchess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, 
sister of Frederic, ii. 296. Her character, 301. 

Philipsbourg, besieged by the Duke of Berwick, i. 195. 
Taken, 196. 

Piccolomini, governor of Brieg, obtains from Frederic the 
honours of war, i. 273. 

Pinto, Count, his remark on Joseph the Second’s visit to the 
Empress Catherine, ii. 412. A companion of Frederic, 
423. 

Pirna, Saxon force encamped at, ii. 7. Blockaded by the 
Prussians, 8. The Saxons cross the Elbe, 20. Capitulate 
22. Camp of, seized by Marshal Daun, 155. Frederic 
retires to, 184. 

Pitt, Mr., secretary of state in 1757, his vigorous support of 
Frederic, ii. 109. Resigns, in disgust at the influence and 
policy of Lord Bute, 259. 

Platen, General, marches to observe the Russians in Pome- 
rania, ii. 112. His success against the Russians, 245. 
Distinguishes himself in Prince Henry's retreat to Otten- 
dorf, $91. 

Plauen, great canal at, i. 312. Daun's strong post at, ii. 
180. 

Plombieres, Voltaire retires to, after his release from Frank- 
fort, 1. 506. 

Plotho, Prussian minister, his declaration relative to the 
Imperial Diet, 11. 274 
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Peasqnts of Prussia, Frederic’s kindgess to, i. 486. / 

Peter I., Czar, one of the godfathers of Frederic, i. 9. Visits 
Berlin, 20. Entertained at Monbijou, 21. 

Peter EII. of Russia, his accession, ii. 256. Friendly to 
Frederic, t%. Dethroned, 263. And murdered, 264. 

Petersburgh, treaty of, between Russia and Prussia, ii. 291. 

Podevils, Frederic’s chief minister of foreign affairs at his 
accession, i. 251. 

Poellnitz, Baron, attends the death-bed of Frederic William, 
i. 226. The interment confided to him, 230. Chamber- 
lain to Frederic, 478. His interview with Voltaire coming 
from Potsdam, 501. 

Poison, Frederic detects an attempt at, ii. 36. 

Poland, \etter of Frederic to the ex-King of, ii. 195. Death 
of Augustus III., Elector of Saxony, King of, 290. Count 
Stanislaus Poniatowski promoted to the throne, 291. Dis- 
turbances in, fomented by Russia, 339. Anarchy, $41. 
Confederation of Barr, 342. Throne declared vacant, 340. 
Negotiations for the partition, 349. Share obtained by 
Frederic, 353. By Russia, . Treaty, 354. Assembly 
of the Diet after the signature of the partition treaty, 356. 
Cession to the invading sovereign ratified, 357. Ruin of 
Poland consummated, 359. Frederic improves his new 
territories, 361. 

» Queen of, ii. 10. (See Maria Josepha), 

Polenta, a favourite dish with Frederic, ii. 450. 

Pomerania, the Swedes unsuccessful in, ii. 161. Tottleben 
repulsed from, 233. 

Pomerellia, obtained by Prussia, ii. 353. 

Pombal, Marquis of, his expulsion of the Jesuits from Por- 
tugal, il. 335. 

Pompadour, Madame de, the French government in her 
hands, 1. 524. 

Poniatowshi, (see Stanislaus). 

Potsdam, Voltaire’s reception at, i. 464. Frederic’s occu- 
pations at, after the war of 1778, ii. 407. Visit of the 
Prince de Ligne, 1d. Frederic buried in the church of the 
garrison at, 468. 

Prades, Abbé de, a companion of Frederic, account of, ii. 424. 
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Prague, taken by the Gallo-Bavarian army, i. 284 Battle 
of, ii. 42. The city blockaded by Frederic, 48. Bom- 
barded, 14. Horrors of the siege, 50. 

Presburg, flight of the Austrian court to, i. 282. 

Press, state of the liberty of the, in Frederic’s dominions, ii. 
333. 

Prussia, internal administration of the states under Frederic 
William I, i. 14. Statistics of the monarchy on Frederic’s 
accession, 238. Military force, 240. Alliance with France 
terminated, 298. Measures of domestic policy after the 
peace of Berlin, 302. Reform of the laws, 399. The 
Code Frederic, 400. Plans of amelioration in the govern- 
ment, 427. Pecuniary resources, 428. Colonies, 431. 
Servitude of peasants abolished, 433. Clergy appointed 
by the king, 434. War declared against, by France, 
Sweden, and Russia, 1i. 33. Intimate union with England, 
108. Army of 200,000 men maintained after the peace of 
Hubertsbourg, 287. New system of customs and excise 
established by Frederic, 306. Share of Poland obtained by, 
353. Treaty of partition signed, 354. Arrangements at 
the peace of Tesclien, affecting the interests of, 405. 

Prussians, take Glogau, i. 266. Victorious at Mollwitz, 268. 
Take Brieg, >. Gain the battle of Prague, ii. 43—45. 
Amountof killed, wounded, and taken in, #%.46. Reinforced, 
50. Defeated by Daun at Kolin, 52. With great loss, 55. 
Victorious at Rosbach, 77. Defeated at Breslau, 96. Vic- 
torious at Lissa, 99—103. Defeated at Hochkirchen, 138. 
Retreat to Doberschutz, 144. Lose the battle of Kuners- 
dorf, 170. Defeated at Landshut, 200. Summary of 
their reverses, 203. Their operations in the states of the 
empire, 274. Conclude an armistice with the Austrians, 
275. Peace of Hubertsbourg, 276. 

Prussian discipline, its great severity, i. 405. Recruiters in 
different parts of Europe, 44-4. 

Pugaichef, rebellion of the Cossacks headed by him sup- 
pressed, ii. 358. 

Puthammer, General, governor of Gabel, obliged to capitulate, 
ii. 63. Killed at Kunersdorf, 171. 
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Quanz, his narrow escape from Frederic William, i. 46. / 
Questenberg, Count, employed by the Queen of Poland to 
compliment Frederic, ii. 38. 


Radzvil, leader of the Polish confederates, ii. 342. 

Rambonet, privy counsellor of Frederic, i. 251. 253. 

Ramen, Madame, a spy of the king, yet in the queen's con- 
fidence, i. 91. 

Reichenbach, combat of, ii. 266. 

Reichenberg, action of, ii. 41. 

Reinbeck, queen’s chaplain, his conduct relative to Prince 
Frederic's writing-case, 1. 90. 

Repnin, ambassador from Russia, takes part with Stanislaus 
against the confederates, ii. 342. Forwards the Prussian 
ultimatum to M. de Breteuil at Vienna, 401. Negotiator 
for Russia at Teschen, 403. 

Rheinsberg, Frederic’s manner of life at, i. 181.200. The 
place named by him Remusberg, 213. 

Richelieu, succeeds D’Estrées, and tukcs possession of Han- 
over, ii. 69. His crueltics in the Prussian provinces, 73. 
His cruelties and extortions in the Electorate of Hanover, 
89. His successor, Count Clermont, obliged to evacuate 
the country, 92. 

Riedesel, Baron, surprised and taken prisoner near Himmel- 
skron, ii. 163. Frederic’s negotiator at Teschen, 403. 

fitter, Bavarian resident at Vienna, convention signed by him, 
i. 370. 

Robertson the historian, praised by Frederic, ii. 449. 

Rochau, appointed companion to Prince Frederic, i. 64.; and 
to guard him when treated as a state prisoner, 84. Obliged 
to deliver up Berlin, 11. 219. 

Rollin, a correspondent with Frederic, i. 218. 

Romanzow, blockades Colberg, ii.250. Reinforced by Prince 
Dolgoroucki, #. Overruns Wallachia, 366. 

Rosbach, battle of, ii. 77. Flight and dispersion of the allies, 
80, 81. Anecdotes relating to the battle, 85. 

Rostopchine, Count, his statement respecting the death of 
Frederic, ii. 465. (note). 
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Rottenburgh, French magezine at, taken by Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, ii. 272. 

Roucoule, Madame de, has the care of Frederic in childhood, 
i. 9. 

Rovedel, appointed to watch Prince Frederic at Custrin, i. 149. 

Ruthiere, rightly characterises the anarchy of Poland, ii. 346. 

Russia, Frederic receives pecuniary aid from, i. 184. 190. 
His negotiations with, in 1741, 265. An army in Livonia 
against Prussia, 277. Intrigues of foreign ministers in, 310. 
Prepares for war, 426. Differences of Frederic with, 509. 
Treaty with England, 517. Declares war against Prussia, 
ii. 33. Forces of under Apraxin, advance against Prussia, 
iit. 40. Compelled by Lehwald to retire, 72. Under Count 
Fermor, invade Prussia, 111. Their devastations and 
cruelties, 129. Their defeat at Zorndorf, 120—133. 
Gain the battle of Kunersdorf, 170. Advance into Lu- 
satia, 176. Deceived by a stratagem of Frederic, 212. 
Bombard Berlin, 218. Retire beyond the Vistula, 230. 
Their drunken assault on the fortress of Schweidnitz, 247. 
Besiege Colberg, 250. Death of the Empress Elizabeth, 
255. Withdraw from the Austrians, 257. Evacuate 
Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, and give up Colberg, 
258. Disturbances in Poland fomented by, $40. Turkey 
declares war against, 313. Share of Poland obtained by, 
353. Treaty of partition signed, 354. Advantageous 
treaty with Turkey through Irederic’s mediation, 358. 
Conclude peace with the Turks, 404. 

Rutowski, opposed to the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, i. 371. 
Beaten at Kesselsdorf, 376. Leader of the Saxons on 
their march from Pirna, ii. 21. Obliged to capitu- 
late, 22. 


Saatz, Austrian magazines at, destroyed, ii. 271. 

Sackville, Lord George, succeeds to the command of the 
English auxiliaries in Germany, ii. 158. His conduct at 
Minden, 188. 

Sahe, the Austrians defeated near, i. 293. 

St. Germain, Count, evacuates Bremen, and marches into 
Westphalia, li. 113. 
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St{gnon, General, taken prisoner at Torgau, ii. 226. / 
St. Valori, recalled to Paris from Berlin, ii. 3%. 

Saldern, a man of bad character, his embassy from Catherine 
to Warsaw, ii. 340. Succeeded by Repnin, 3-42. 

Sans Souct, number of portraits of Joseph I. in the apart- 
ments of, ii, 918. Frederic’s illness at, +40. 

Sardinia, King of, persuaded to join the allies against France, 
i. 309. 

Saxe, Marshal, his successtul campaign in Flanders, i. 366, 
367. Visits Frederic at Potsdam, 160. © Remark of 
Frederic on, ii. 327. 

Sa.ce-Gotha, Duchess of, Voltaire at her court, i. 501. 
Saxe-Hildbourghausen, Prince, unites his forces with those of 
the Prince of Soubise, ii. 70. Defeated at Rosbach, 77. 
Suzxon peasant girl, her stratagem to clude a forced marriage 

with a Prussian grenadier, i. 8. 

Saxony, concurs with Austria and Russia in hostile inten- 
tions against Frederic, i.527. Saxons surprised and de- 
feated by Frederic, $73, 374. Frederic decides upon the 
invasion of, 531. Entered by him, ii.3. He takes pos- 
session of Dresden, &.; and appropriates the revenues, 12. 
Recovered by him after the battle of Torgau, 230. Elec- 
tor of, furnishes a corps of 26,000 men to Frederic, 377. 
Compensation for his claims settled at the peace of Tes- 
chen, 405. Joins the Germanic league, 436. Dowager 
Electress of, her claim on Bavaria, 369.  Tlectoral house 
of, implore Frederic’s intervention tu the Bavarian succes- 
sion, 372. 

Schafgotch, Bishop of Breslau, his ingratitude to the King of 
Prussia, i. 97. 

Sthatzlar, able retreat of Frederic to, ii. 389. He purchases 
a peasant’s house there, and on quitting appoints him 
governor of it, 392. 

Schenck, Major, attends Katt to execution at Custrin, i. 122, 
123. 

Schimmelmann, farms the customs of Saxony in conjunction 
with Francis L, i. 521. 

Schmettau, General, capitulates at Dresden, 11.177. Sent to 
the aid of Prince Henry in Saxony, 268. 

Li 
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Schmidt, a priest, his treachery to Frederic, it. 249. of 

Schoning, Major, instructs Prince Frederic in mathematics 
and fortification, i. 35. 

Schening, Frederic’s favourite hussar, ii.455. His constant 
attendant, 7b. 

School, civil and military, established by Frederic at Berlin, 
i. 457. 

Schulenbourg, aroused Frederic to attack the Austrians, ii. 209. 
Battle at Leignitz, 211. 

Schwedt, Margrave of, conspiracy to place him on the throne 
of Prussia, i.28. Defeated, 30. Satirically named Sal- 
dagne, 66. 

Schweitdnitz, taken by the Austrians, ii.95. Blockaded by 
the Prussians, 107. Taken by Frederic, 115. Taken by 
Laudon, 247. Taken by Frederic, 267. 

Schwerin, Marshal, obliges the Austrians to retire into Mo- 
ravia from Silesia, 1.263. ‘Takes Olmutz, 284. Enters 
Bohemia, ii.4. His letter to Marshal Keith, <. Another 
at the close of the campaign, 26. Winters in Silesia, 28. 
Commands a corps of Frederic’s army, 40. Compels 
Koenigsegg to retire to Prague, 42. Dies in battle, 45. 

Schiichelt, Sieur, his mission from Hanover to the camp of 
Frederic, 1. 276. 

Sechendorf, Austrian envoy at Berlin, endeavours to break 
the double alliance between the royal families of England 
and Prussia, i.47. His character, 50. Satirically named 
La Rapiniére, 66. His remonstrances induce Frederic 
William to spare the life of his son, 105. Delivers to 
him a letter from the emperor, t. Administers pecuniary 
nid to Frederic, 183. 

Segur, General, taken, 1. 289. 

Scidlitz, General, wounded at Rosbach, ii. 80. 

Selle, Frederic’s physician, ii.441. In disgrace for hinting 
that his disease was dropsy, #. Visits him, 458. Present 
at his death, 465. is 

Serbelloni, commands the army of the empire, ii.253. Beaten 
by Prince Henry of Prussia, ii. 262. 269. 

Servitude of peasants, abolished by Frederic, i. 433. 

Seren Years’ War, reasons of Maria Theresa for venturing 


~~ 
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i.520. Reflections on, ii. 279. History of, when bef 
gun by Frederic, $10. 

S” Gravesande, one of Frederic’s correspondents, i. 218. 

Sheep, imported by Frederic from Spain, ii. 461. 

Silberberg, Frederic’s dispositions at, ii. 401. 

Silesia, claims of Frederic to that province, i.256. Invaded 
by him, 261. Saved by his victory at Liegnitz, ii.211. 
Secured by him at the peace of Hubertsbourg, 276. He 
gains the affections of the Silesians, 284. 

Siptitz, Daun’s camp at, ii.224. The Prussians take the 
height behind it, 228. 

Solms, Count de, commands the Saxon army under Frederic, 
ii. 377. 

Sonsfeld, Madame de, obtains the transmission of Prince 
Frederic’s writing-case to the queen, i. 90. 

Soltikoff, succeeds Fermor in command of the Russians, 
ii. 166. Defeats Wedel at Zullichau, 167. Victorious at 
Kunersdorf, 169. Driven back into Poland, 179. Marches 
on Breslau, 205. Deceived by a stratagem of Frederic, 
211. Retires into Poland, 216. 220. 

Soor, battle of, i. 360. 

Sophia Charlotte, Queen of Prussia, mother of Frederic Wil- 
liam I., character of, 1. 11. 

Sophia Dorothea, mother of Frederic the Great, i.9. Defeats 
a conspiracy against her husband and son, 29. Proposes 
the marriage of her daughter to Frederic Prince of Wales, 
38. Her husband’s unfounded jealousy, 42. Her attach- 
ment to the house of Hanover, 48. Renewed ill treat- 
ment of the king, 69. Her consternation at the arrest of 
Prince Frederic, 89. The king declares him to be dead, 
94. She prevents the seizure of her son’s Jetters, 90, 91. 
Her reconcilement to the king, 153. Her disappointment 
in his disposal of her daughter Wilhelmina in marriage, 
156. Letter from that princess, 159. Vain efforts to 
break off the marriage, 168. Visited by her dying hus- 
band, 226. Letter of Frederic to, after the battle of 
Prague, ii.47. Her death, 57. His feelings at her loss, 
58. 

Soubise, Prince of, prepares to enter Saxony, ii.59. Unites 
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\ his forces with those under the Prince of Saxe,dild- 
bourghausen, 74. Routed at Rosbach, 77. Driven 
from the country of Hesse, 159. Defeated at Hohenower, 
240. Separates from Broglio, 241. Winter quarters on 
the Lower Rhine, 242. Beaten at Wilhelmsthal by Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, 271. 

Stair, Lord, commands under George II. at the battle of 
Dettingen, 1. 305. 

Stanislaus Poniatowski, Count, promoted to the throne of 
Poland, ii. 291. Congratulatory letter of Frederic to him, 
292. Catherine dissatisfied with him, 339. Frederic 
becomes his enemy, 341. The confederates declare him 
dethroned, and the throne vacant, 344. Attempt to seize 
him frustrated, 351. is protest against the partition of 
Poland, 366. 

Stanley, Mr. Hans, sent to Paris to negotiate a peace, ii.261. 

Stettin, conduct of Charles XII. to the King of Prussia re- 
specting, i. 16. 

Still, Major, a companion of Frederic, i. 208. 

Stolberg, General, with Serbelloni commands the army of the 
empire, ii. 253. Beaten at Freyberg, 269. 

Stralsund, siege of, i. 117. 

Strigau, battle of, 1.349. Junction of Laudon and Buttur- 
lin near, i. 243. 

Stutterheim, General, his movement against the Austrians 
at Branitz, 11. 402. 

Suhm, a Russian agent, letters of Frederic to, i. 185—201. 
Named by him Diaphanes, 213. Translated Wolff's me- 
taphysical works into French, 216. 

Sulhowshi, Polish prince, levies troops and forms magazines 
for the Russians, ii. 162. Taken by the Prussians, tb. 

Sulzbach, house of, arrangements in their favour at the peace 
of Teschen, ii. 405. 

Suwarof, his atrocities among the Poles, ii. 350. 

Sweden, King of, intercedes with Frederic William to spare 
the prince royal, i.107. Declares war against Prussia, ii. 33. 
Parties in the senate, “the Hats” and “ the Caps,” 2. n. 
Peace with Russia, 261. Revolution in, its effects on the 
policy ef Catherine IT, 353. 
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Ss ,» meditate an attack on Porperania, ii. 40. Pass thé 
Baltic with that view, 59. Driven out of Pomerania by 
Lehwald, 72. Unsuccessful in Pomerania, 157. Take 
Penamunde, 185. Seize a Prussian squadron at Stettin, 
186. Their campaign of 1761 unimportant, 253. 

Sybourg, General, beats the French under the Count de 
Stainville, ii. 239. 


Tamsel, castle of, a place of solace for Frederic in his im- 
prisonment at Custrin, i. 151. 

Tartars, Khan of, Frederic contracts an alliance with, ii. 258. 
Insurrection of the Tartars defeated, 358. 

Taxaracum prescribed for Frederic, by Dr. Zimmermann, 
ui. 449. 

Tauenzien, General, defends Breslau against Laudon, ii. 205. 
Repulses the Austrians from Jaegerndorf, 398. 

Tencin, Cardinal de, engaged in negotiations with Voltaire 
and the Margravine of Bareith, 11. 86. 

Terringseefeld, M. de, the elector palatine’s negotiator at 
Teschen, ii. 403. 

Teschen, congress and peace at, ii. 403. Terms of the treaty, 
4.04. 

Thiebault, how employed by Frederic with reference to the 
academy, i. 460. 

Thorn, garrisoned by Russians, ii. 112. 

Thiirnheim, Count de, governor of Schweidnitz, capitulates to 
Frederic, ii. 115. 

Terring, Marshal, defeated by the Austrian troops, i. 285. 

Torgau, battle of, anecdote of Frederic and his grenadicrs 
after it, i. 452. Town of, fortified by Frederic, ii. 15. 
Surrenders to the army of the Circles, 216. Battle of, 
225—228. 

Tottleben, commands the Russians in the campaign of 1760. 
ii. 197. In conjunction with Lacy, takes Berlin, 218. 
Repulsed by Werner from Pomerania, 233. 

Tournay, taken by the French, i. 366. 

Traun, Marshal, his masterly campaign of 1744, i. 337. 
Operations against the Prince of Conti, 867. Frederic’s 
high opinion of, 11. 323. 326. 
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Wrench, Baron, recounts the toils endured by Fregéric’s 


body guards, i. 446. 511. Sketch of his history, 513. 
Guillotined at Paris, 515. His plot for betraying Mag- 
deburg to the Austrians frustrated, ii. 253, 254. Fatal 
consequences of his intimacy with the Princess Amelia 
of Prussia, 303. 

Trench, Francis, cousin of the baron, an Austrian com- 
mander, statement respecting why questionable, i. 362, 
3638. 513. 

Treskow, Madame, wife of the governor of Neisse, anecdote 
of, ii. 152. 

Troppau, duchy of, occupied by the Prussians, ii. 386. 

“ Truth, Friends of,” a society formed by Frederic, i. 
215. 

Tschesmé, bay of, Turkish fleet burnt in, ii. 348. 

Turenne, remark of Frederic on, ii. 326. 

Turkey, declares war against Catherine, ii. 343. Accepts 
the mediation of Prussia and Austria, 346. 

Turkish emperor, negotiations of Frederic with, ii. 258. 

Turks, conclude peace with the Russians, ii. 404. 

Tuscany, Grand Duke of (afterwards emperor), remark of 
Frederic on, i. 264. 

Tulmeier, his conference with the Princess Wilhelmina, i. 
158. 

Tyrconnel, Lord, French envoy at Berlin, his insulting lan- 


guage, 1. 524. 


Ukraine, laid waste by the Zaporavians, ii. 343. 

Uirica, sister of Frederic, married to the future King of 
Sweden, i. 325. Circumstances attending her marriage, 
302. & 

Ungern Sternberg, driven with the Swedes from Pomerania 
by Lehwald, ii. 72. 

Usedom, Colonel, repulses the Austrians, ii. 391. 


Valdo, General, ordered to watch Prince Frederic after his 
arrest, i. 82. 
Van Swieten, Austrian envoy, negotiates for Frederic with 
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theXcourt of Vienna concerning Foland, ii. $55. Repre4 
sents Frederic as dropsical to the court of Vienna, 364. 

Varmia, Bishop of, Frederic’s humane declaration to, i. 
439, ) 

Verelst, dissuades Tottleben and Lacy from burning Berlin, 
it. 219. 

Vienna, advance of the Bavaro-French army towards, i. 282. 
(See Austria.) 

Villiers, Mr., sent from Prague to Frederic at Dresden, i. 383. 
Letter to, from Frederic, 384. 

Virgil, Frederic’s remarks on, il. 408. 

Vollen, appointed to watch Prince Frederic at Custrin, i. 149. 

Voltaire, instance of Frederic’s epistolary adulation to, i. 219. 
Letter from Frederic, on Lithuania, 222. ‘Their first 
meeting, 251. Frederic’s opinion of him, #. (note.) Letter 
of Frederic to, after the victory of Mollwitz, 271. His 
‘“ Epiphanie de 1744,” 285. His visit to Berlin in 1743, 
314. Frederic’s letter to him, 315. Reason of his journey, 
316. Account of the king’s way of life, 318. Leaves 
Berlin, 323. His comparison of Frederic with Charles XII, 
395. Frederic’s letter of invitation to, 462. His reception 
at Potsdam, 464. Jealousy of other men of letters, 472. 
His sarcasms offend the king, 484. Quarrels with Arnaud, 
tb. Displeases the king by a lawsuit with a Jew, 487. The 
quarrel aggravated, 490. His satire on Maupertuis, 495. 
Published surreptitiously, 496. Anger of Frederic, 497. 
Their last interview, 501. He is arrested at Frankfort, 503. 
Continues to correspond with Frederic, 507. His remark 
relating to the Seven Years’ War, 531. Epistle of Fre- 
deric to, in his reverses, il. 61. His remark on the battle 
of Rosbach, 80. Relates an abortive attempt at negoti- 
ation, 86. Extols the prowess of Frederic in the campaign 
of 1757, 108. Frederic’s letter to, after his defeat at 
Hochkirchen, and the death of his sister, 149. His ac- 
count of Frederic’s verses on Louis XV., 190. His re- 
mark on the dissolution of the Jesuits, and on Frederfe’s 
conduct toward them, 336. Frederic’s eulogy on his death, 
391. 
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Vousterhausen, palace off described, i. 165. fp 


Voyer d' Argenson, Marquis de, his ravages and cruelties in 
Germany, ii. 113. 


Wagneres de Lonychamps, controverts a statement of Thie- 
bault, i. 486. 

Wallachia, overrun by Marshal Romanzow, ii. 346. 

Wallis, Austrian gencral, his attack on Neustadt, i. 402. 

War, Art of, Frederic’s poem on the, ti. 309. 

Warkotsch, Baron, his treachery to Frederic, i. 248. 

Warmia, Bishopric of, obtained by Prussia, ii. 353. 

Wedel, General, succeeds Dohna in command, ii. 166. De- 
feated by Soltikoff at Zullichau, 167. 

Werner, Paul, his adventure with Frederic, i. 269. 

Werner, General, surprises the Swedes at Pasewalk, 11. 217. 
Repulses Tottleben from Pomerania, 233. Taken prisoner 
by the Russians, 250. 

Wesel, occupied by the French, ii. 68. 

Westminster, treaty of, concluded between George II. and 
Frederic, i. 294. 

Wilhelmina Frederica Sophia, i. 10. 36. (See Bareith, Mar- 
gravine of.) 

Willtam Augustus, hereditary Prince of Prussia, his misfor- 
tunes, ii. G2. Harshness of his brother, 64. Hastens his 
death, 67. 

Williams, Sir C. H., his opinion of Count Brubl, 1. 287. 

Wincekler, acquaintance of Frederic with, at Leipsic, 11. 312. 

Winterfeld, Colonel, defeats Nadasti, the Hungarian general, 
i. 347. Killed at Gorlitz, i. 75. 

Winterfeld, Baron, his mission from Berlin to Russia, 1. 265. 

Wirtemberg, Prince of, commands the Prussian cavalry at 
Kunersdorf, ii. 170. Wounded, 171. 


———————-, Duke of, co-operates against Frederic in 1760, 
ii, 197. 





» Prince Eugene of, taken prisoner by Tottleben, 
i. 198, 

Wobersnow, General, takes Prince Sulkowski prisoner, ii. 
162. Killed at Zullichau, 168. 
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Wong, Christian, his philosophy r descent to ale Wit- 
lian, i. 215. Frederic oa f° with him, 

Worms, treaty of, 1. 325. 

Wrech, Barons, their castle of Taree often visited by Fre- 
deric during his detention at Custrin, i. 151. His want of 
gratitude to them, #6. 

Wiinsch, General, marches into Saxony, 11.175. Obliged to 
abandon Frankfort, 7b. Unable to save Dresden, 176. 
Recovers Leipsic, 178. Cantons his troops in the county 
of Glatz, 394. 

Wurmser, General, repulsed by the Prussians, 11. 384. His 
incursion into the county of Glatz, 399. 

Wurtemberq, Duke of, joins Nhe Price of Deux-Ponts in 
Saxony, il. 216. ; 

—_—_—_——,, Prince Eugene of, baffles the Russians at Col- 
berg, ii. 250. Retires to Stargard, 252. 

, a Princess of, married to the Grand Duke Paul, 
ii. 363. 


York, Duke of; his visit to Frederic, ii. 445. (vote). Frederic’s 
message to. by Dr. Zimmermann, 453. 
ss of, grand nicce to Frederic, 1. 294. 





Zaporavians, sent by Catherine II. to massacre the Poles in 
the Ukraine, ii. 343. 

Zastrow, General, obliged to surrender Schweidnitz to Lau- 
don, il. 247. 

Zell, plundered by the French, ii. 92. 

Ziegenhayn, besieged by Prince Ferdinand, ii. 239. 

Zicthen, General, attacks the Saxons at Hennersdorf, i. 373. 
Commands the left wing of the Prussians at Breslau, ii. 96. 
Joins the king at Glogau, 97. Shares in the victory at 
Lissa, 101. Chases the fugitives to Sara, 106. Commands 
the right wing of the Prussians at Torgau, 225. Assists 
materially in gees the battle, 227. Much esteemed by 
Frederic, 432. 

Zimmermann, Dr., mentions the numerous suicides among 
the Prussian body guards, 1. 445. Vrederic’s letter to, 
ii. 441. Visits him, 443—451. Takes his leave, 453. 
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Zinzendorf,y M. ue, nefotintes for Saxony at Tesr wen, 
ii. 403. 

Zips, in Polaad, the troops of the empress queen take pos- 
session of, ii. 352. 

Zittau, Prince William’s communication with, cut off, ii. 63. 

Zorndorf, battle of, ii. 129-——133. 

Lullichau, battle of, ii. 166. 


THE END. 
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